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Twenty-five Years Ago 


S UT on one of the main boule- 
vards from Minneapolis, on 
the way to Lake Minnetonka, 
there is located a small village 
on Minnehaha Creek called 
Minnetonka Mills, so named 
from the mill where, in Sep- 
tember, 1877, I started my ca- 
reer as a flour manufacturer. The machinery in the 
| was sold and the mill building destroyed many 
vears ago, and very few of the present generation 
understand the significance of the name of the village. 
The mill at that time was considered one of the 
most important in the state—of 400 bbls capacity, 
erated in the earlier period by water from the 
eek, with Minnetonka for its pond or supply. Its 
cyuipment, compared with modern mills, was quite 
nple. The wheat cleaning department consisted 
of a separator, a primitive form of scourer, a 
ush machine, and quite early a cockle machine. 
lhe wheat was drawn from a clean wheat bin lo- 
cated immediately above the millstone, and run 
through a flexible spout made of cloth or leather 
directly into the eye of the millstone, which was 
ordinarily five feet in diameter. 

After passing through the millstone, the chop 
(as it was then called) was sent to the separator 
through a separate screen which took out the par- 
ticles of bran and small kernels of wheat, and this 
chop was then reground on a second pair of stones. 
lhe meal was bolted over banks of hexagonal reels 

18 to 20 feet long, standing one on top of the 
other, four or five tiers high, free from the floors, 
with runways around them, reminding one much of 
the later day upright steam engine. The machine 
tenders walked around the reels on these boards, 
taking off the sides and brushing the cloths down 
hy hand, Each man had a brush, which he carried, 
is a rule, looped around his arm, and also, at night, 
a lantern, filled with sperm oil with dustproof top. 
I'he brush and lantern were a part of each miller’s 
equipment. If there was any additional light in the 
passageway, it was either supplied by lamps, or in 
the larger cities by gas, and fully protected by 
wire gauze against possible intrusion of dust; but 
the miller depended upon his lantern to give him 
sufficient light to perform his work properly. 


Getting Rid of the Feed 


TM HE feed had very little value, and was usually 

spouted out in bulk into cars and shipped to 
the New England states, largely on consignment, 
or with us at Minnetonka at times it was burned as 
fuel, and in Minneapolis it was dropped into the 
tailrace. 

The wheat was of a variety known as Scotch 
Fife, and was the most ideal wheat that was ever 
ground by any North American miller. This was 
practically the only wheat we had in the North- 
west. It was hard, and yet contained a sufficient 
amount of starch to make it a perfectly balanced 
wheat for flour manufacturing. It was grown on a 
virgin soil and, at that time, largely in Minnesota. 
\s it was similar in character, the primitive milling 
of the day permitted a reasonably satisfactory flour 
to be manufactured. The result from this milling 
gave about 40 per cent high grade flour, 45 to 48 per 
cent bakers flour (since called clears), and from 12 
to 15 per cent of low grade flours. Yields were very 
high, as all of the rich middlings, from which patent 
flour was largely made thereafter, went into the feed. 

The domestic trade in Minnesota cities was largely 
upplied from St. Louis, under the brand of Haxall, a 
standard flour of about that period. 

Grinding was done on French buhr stones and the 
inethod was called “high grinding.” Each miller had 
a very positive opinion as to the best system of lay- 
ing out the stone and the method of dressing it. In 
hiring a new miller, some consideration was given to 
ihe number of blue steel specks on his face and hands 
in judging his ability, as the small particles of steel 
were broken from the pick in dressing the stone and 
found lodgment in the exposed skin and remained as 
\ badge of his calling. ‘Today you rarely see a miller 
so marked; in fact, I doubt if there are a dozen men 
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left in the larger plants that are capable of laying out 
a stone and dressing it. 

It is an interesting fact that since the time when 
Oliver Evans, the American millwright, published his 
textbook on Flour Mill Construction—about 100 years 
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prior to 1870—there had been very little change in 
American milling, and his book was accepted as a 
standard for flour mill construction. Practically all 
of the milling machinery was made of lumber, and 
manufactured when the mill was constructed. 

My entrance into the milling business was just at 
the end of that period when a miller was a happy 
man, contented with his mill and work, and it was 
quite an experience to see the start of the tremendous 
revolution in milling and to go through the period 
of reconstruction and development that went on for 
practically 20 years, with Minnesota the foremost sec- 
tion in its development. 

Europe had been making advances in milling meth- 
ods, and products were coming into this country, giv- 
ing ideas to millers and millwrights that led them to 
experiment on improved methods of handling the mid- 
dlings, which it was not possible under the old methods 
to free from the bran. The flour mills of Budapest 
and other plants in Hungary, as well as some of the 
larger mills in Switzerland and Germany, had em- 
ployed middlings purifiers since 1855. Most of these 
were of an entirely different type than the machine 
later used in this country. There was no bolting cloth 
sieve employed, but purification took place by passing 


a current of air through the particles, separat- 
ing them by gravity. This type of machine 
was never accepted by the American miller; 
no doubt, however, it did have an influence on 
the ultimate working out of the purifier as 
used in this country. 

At Faribault there were some French-Ca- 
nadian millers and practical millwrights by the 
name of LaCroix, who were operating a little plant 
of their own and were experimenting in the handling 
of some of the mill products by the passing of air 
through a vibrating sieve. They were not success- 
ful and, unquestionably, sought employment with the 

Stephen Gardner plant at Hastings. Mr. Gard- 

ner had been making experiments with the idea 

of removing the middlings from the bran and 
grinding it separately. Whether one of the La- 

Croix brothers in any way assisted in this work 

is not entirely clear. 


Producing a Superior Flour 


N the Gardner mill the middlings were run 

through a reel, through which an air current also 
was passed, not using the vertical sieve, which La- 
Croix had as his idea. This method of handling this 
stock and separating the middlings, which were 
ground by themselves, produced a flour very much 
superior to anything heretofore made, and it sold 
at prices much in advance of any heretofore ob- 
tained for Minnesota flours; in fact, it sold at $1 
bbl higher than the best St. Louis flour, which had 
previously been the standard. So successful was 
this improvement that the Gardner mill was an 
outstanding success, and Mr. Espenschied—in his 
“Some Random _ Recollections” that Mr. 
Gardner told him that they made $150,000 on a 
20,000-bbl output. Their Vermilion brand attracted 
attention all over the country. 

The E. T. Archibald mill at Dundas also was 
making a stride forward along similar lines, un- 
doubtedly influenced by the success of the LaCroix 
machine and the Stephen Gardner mill. 

George A. Christian had been a flour salesman in 
the East, and was sent into the West to see if he 
could buy a certain amount of Vermilion flour 
from Stephen Gardner, which he was unable at the 
time to do, and remained in Minnesota. The suc- 
cess of the Gardner and Archibald plants imme- 
diately started a tremendous impetus in building, 
and Mr. Christian made arrangements with Gov- 
ernor Washburn to operate one of his plants in 
Minneapolis. Mr. LaCroix came here and worked 
for him in the Washburn mill, experimenting along 
the lines of purification. The machine that he 
constructed was a vibrating sieve, clothed with va- 
rious grades of silk, through which a blast of 
air was passed. This machine was not entirely 
successful, on account of the tendency of the sieves 
to clog up as the material passed over it. 

George A. Christian suggested that some form 
of knocker be put upon the machine. At the same 
time George T. Smith was also an operative in the 
Washburn mill, and unquestionably was conversant 
with the experiments that were going on. He attached 
to the sieve a traveling brush and took out patents for 
the whole machine, securing capital from C. R. Knick- 
erbocker and others in Jackson, Mich., with which to 
commence building these machines and placing them 
upon the market, creating the George T. Smith Mid- 
dlings Purifier Co. 

Other companies started manufacturing purifiers of 
different forms, and they were offered to the milling 
fraternity. The American Middlings Purifier Co. se- 
cured a reissue of patents granted many years before 
to a man named Cochrane, and the stockholders of 
this company and the Smith company combined and 
formed the Consolidated Middlings Purifier Co. to 
prosecute infringers of their patents and to handle the 
many lawsuits which were begun against various mill- 
ers in the United States. This brought together the 
different millowners in probably the first organization 
of milling companies to combat the claims made by 
the Consolidated Middlings Purifier Co. (John A. 
Christian as chairman), and they were successful in 

(Continued on page 742.) 
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HEN I write my magnum 
opus, the History of Mill- 
ing, from Solomon’s time to 
date (which I am postpon- 
ing until there appears to 
be a greater demand for it 
than at present exists) I 
shall doubtless devote sev- 
eral chapters to American 
milling associations and 
their meetings. I will then 
undertake to be accurate 
and meticulous in my nar- 
ration of facts. This is not 
a historical review; it is merely a casual and informal 
talk, in which I shall hit the high spots in reviewing the 
long and interesting pageant that comes to my mental 
vision when I think of the innumerable millers’ conven- 
tions and meetings I have attended during my 40 
years in milling journalism. What I 
say is to be taken “errors and omis- 
sions excepted.” 

Previous to the_introduction into this 
country of the middlings purifier, dis- 
placing millstones, and the subsequent 
use of rolls, together constituting what 
is known as the “milling revolution,” 
the grinding of flour in America was a 
semiagricultural pursuit. Apart from 
Richmond, Rochester and St. Louis, 
which, successively, had been the cen- 
ters of milling, the industry consisted, 
mainly, of isolated mills, situated in 
convenient proximity to areas of wheat 
production, usually operated by water- 
power and doing a purely local busi- 
ness. 

There were probably 25,000 such 
mills in existence, and comparatively 
few did a commercial business. ‘Their 
problems were local in character, and 
no national emergency had yet arisen 
that called for united action among 
them; consequently, there existed no 
national association and few, if any, 
local organizations. Kach miller stood 
on his own feet and fought his own 
battles. 














Prosperous and Contented 


F one can judge by tradition, for there 

was no milling press in those happy 
days, the miller of these pre-revolu- 
tion times was, generally, prosperous 
and contented. His problems were few 
and usually mechanical. As a rule, he 
was practical and did his own milling; 
his dealings with his customers were di- 
rect and not complicated; there was no 
income tax and his bookkeeping was 
rudimentary. Altogether, he resembled 
the famous Miller of Dee, the burden 
of whose song was “I envy nobody, no 
not I, if nobody envies me.” 

This idyllic state of affairs in mill- 
ing was doomed to pass with the com- 
ing of the new inventions and new 
methods, making it possible greatly to 
increase the production of the individ- 
ual plant. When the purifier and the 
roll came into use, the era of the mer- 
chant mill began and that of the grist mill faded into 
comparative insignificance. 

In considering the difficulties that have constantly 
attended the course of the milling business during re- 
cent years, since the quiet era of the simple grist mill 
passed forever away, the difficulties that have been the 
theme of all these conventions and meetings, the prob- 
lems that engrossed the attention of millers who have 
long ceased grinding, the objects of many a futile 
“Whereas” and “Be-it-resolved” of the past, wherein 
a solution was vainly sought, sufficient thought has not 
been given to the underlying and resistless current of 
events which has swept the millers onward in_ its 
course, despite their attempts to stem the tide, and 
which still continues its powerful influence. I do not 
think that any trade or industry in the United States 
has been subjected to so startling an evolution. In 
less than 50 years, probably more than 20,000 individual 
mills have ceased to exist. 

Following the era of the grist mill came that of 
merchant milling, and those who, by remodeling their 


mills or by building new and modern plants, became 
the successors of the millstone millers, soon found that 
they had many problems in common and realized the 
urgent need for co-operation. The most pressing de- 
mand for organization came as a direct result of the in- 
troduction of the purifier. It was absolutely essential 
to the manufacture of flour by the new process, and 
millers were obliged to have it. Several manufacturers 
undertook to supply the demand, each operating under 
his own patents, the validity of none being authorita- 
tively established. 


Litigation Over the Middlings Purifier 


HE Consolidated Middlings Purifier Co., a combina- 
tion of the stockholders of the George T. Smith 
Middlings Purifier Co. and the American Middlings 
Purifier Co., controlling the Smith and the Cochrane 
patents, was formed, not to manufacture and sell ma- 
chines, but to prosecute alleged infringers of their 


patents and obtain a monopoly of a business that was 
proving highly profitable. 

Meantime, millers had bought and were using puri- 
fiers made by several concerns, and the Consolidated 
interests undertook to collect royalties on all machines 
other than those made by them. Many suits were 
brought for this purpose and vigorously pressed. The 
millers of Minneapolis were sued and forced to give 
a bond of $250,000 pending the outcome. 


Formation of the Association 


HE spread of this litigation forced the millers of 

the country to unite for self-protection, and the 
Millers’ National Association, the predecessor of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was the result. There 
were preliminary meetings in Cleveland and Toledo, 
but the organization was formed and its first meeting 
held in St. Louis in 1874, when George P. Plant was 
chosen president. He died before his term of office 
expired, and the vice president, George Bain, suc- 
ceeded him and continued in office for several years, 


Frank Little, of Michigan, was the first secretary, and 
was later succeeded by S. H. Seamans, of Milwaukee, 
who was also treasurer. Minneapolis, St. Louis, Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Milwaukee, being centers of mill- 
ing, the millers of these cities naturally took the lead 
in this organization. A fund, large for that time, was 
raised for legal expenses, and John A. Christian, of 
Minneapolis, became chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, charged with the conduct of the defense. 

In 1882, when I first became interested in milling 
affairs, the association had been in existence for eight 
years, and its annual conventions were usually attended 
by the leading millers of the country. By this time the 
purifier litigation had ended in a compromise with 
the Consolidated company by which all members of 
the association were licensed, without payment, to use 
the machines they had bought. This result had been 
accomplished only after long, arduous and expensive 
efforts. A sum not less than $100,000 had been raised 
and expended in this defense, and a 
comparatively few millers had borne 
the brunt of the fight. Their resolute 
action undoubtedly saved the millers 
of the country millions of dollars, and 
there was just reason for the pride felt 
by members of the organization in its 
achievement. 

I remember that, in the speeches 
made at the early conventions I at- 
tended, this theme was a frequent one, 
usually accompanied by reflections up- 
on the vast number of millers who had 
supinely declined to join, preferring 
to let George do it, coupled with de- 
nunciations of their indifference and 
ingratitude, which, under the circum- 
stances, were excusable, 


Prominent Millers 


PROBABLY attended all of the 

conventions of the Millers’ National 
Association held from 1884 to 1891 and 
knew the millers then active in the or 
ganization. Very prominent at these 
earlier conventions were two millers 
from St. Louis, George Bain and Alex- 
ander H. Smith. They were intimate 
friends, and the opposites of each other 
in manner and appearance. Mr. Smith, 
who lived to a great age, became known 
as “Uncle Aleck,” and was much hon- 
ored as a veteran miller on the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange in St. Louis. He was 
of a quiet and retiring nature, not 
much given to speech making. 

George Bain, on the contrary, was 
a boisterous, florid-faced man, jovial, 
hearty, tremendously energetic, full of 
humor and of an optimistic tempera- 
ment. He was vociferous and emphatic 
in debate, and usually overwhelmed op- 
position. A lover of flowers, he invar- 
iably wore one in the buttonhole of his 
coat. Generous and impetuous, he was 
not prudent in his business, and _ his 
career as a miller was somewhat mete- 
oric, ending in the loss of his mill and 
retirement from the business. For sev- 
eral years thereafter he was the corre- 
spondent of The Northwestern Miller 
in St. Louis, and proved himself a very 
brilliant and efficient one. 

Charles H. Seybt, of Highland, IIl., later president 
of the Association, was for many years chairman of 
its executive committee. He possessed a remarkable 
personality. When a boy he came to this country 
from Germany, poor and without friends. After a 
desperate struggle against adversity he became a 
miller, and by reason of his great astuteness acquired 
wealth and prominence in the affairs of the industry. 
He was one of the earlier exporters of flour, organiz- 
ing and for many years managing the export trade 
for a group of Illinois millers. This he humorously 
called his “Dutch pool,” most of its members being, 
like himself, of German origin. He was very success- 
ful in handling the foreign business of these millers 
as well as his own. 

Mr. Seybt was a picturesque figure in the councils 
of the association. Tall, graceful and immaculately 
dressed, he spoke fluently and forcefully, with a slight 
German accent. He was often dogmatic in the ex- 
pression of his views, but, perhaps for this reason, 
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had great influence with his associates. Although we 
often had acrimonious differences, I became much at- 
tached to Mr. Seybt as I understood his character 
better and grew to appreciate more fully his many 
.dmirable qualities. His nature was sensitive and 
irtistic. An accomplished musician, he relieved the 
cares of business by playing the piano, which he did 
with great skill and expression. He was a devoted and 
loyal supporter of the association, and gave it most 
valuable service. 
Other Prominent Members 

S H. SEAMANS became the secretary and treas- 
7+ urer of the association, and continued as such 
for many years. He had been through the anxious 
period of patent litigation, and from this experience 
had derived a staunch and unfaltering belief in the 
rganization which made him always one of ite fore- 
most advocates. He, himself, was a miller, operating 
, plant in Milwaukee. It was under him that the late 
[.. R. Hurd served his apprenticeship in the business. 
| recall him as a taciturn, almost grim, 
man, but withal kindly; most faithful 
ind efficient in the discharge of his 
duties. 

One of the most prominent of the 
group of millers which formed the back- 
hone of the association was Captain D. 
Kk. Sparks, of Alton, Ill., a benign and 
patriarchal gentleman of courteous man- 
ners. He had served in the state legis- 
luture, and when he arose to speak—in- 

iriably introduced as “Captain Sparks 
of Alton”—he held the close attention 
of his associates, among whom _ his 
opinions had great weight. Because of 


his uniform kindliness toward me, I 
cherish the most delightful recollec- 
tions of him. 

Homer Baldwin, of Youngstown, 


Ohio, was one of the pioneer millers as- 
wiated with the earlier history of the 
organization. He was a ponderous, slow- 
moving old gentleman, deeply interested 
in the mechanical side of the business 
ind particularly concerned in the purifi- 
cation of his flour by dressing and aéra- 
tion. He succeeded in producing a flour, 
called “White Foam,” that, in its time, 
ichieved distinction for quality and com- 
manded a premium in price, but his 
inethods of grinding and purifying were 
not generally followed and never ex- 
tended far beyond his own mill. 

W. Latimer Small, of York, Pa., a 
portly and dignified presence, was a pow- 
er in committee work, but seldom heard 
in convention discussions. His was a 
historical mill that had ground flour for 
Washington’s army. For generations his 
family had been prominent in its com- 
munity, and the old firm of P. A. & S. 
Small were bankers and merchants as 
well as millers. 

In the very earliest days of the as- 
sociation, when it was finding great dif- 
ficulty in collecting sufficient funds to 
maintain its expensive fight and its treas- 
ury was at a desperately low ebb, there 
came a letter from Mr. Small asking to 
be enrolled among the trade’s defenders 
and inclosing a check for $1,000 as the 
contribution of his mill to a cause that, 
at the moment, looked almost like a 
forlorn hope. 

Later, the larger millers of the coun- 
try joined the movement and supplied 
sufficient funds to meet requirements, but 
the help of Mr. Small was so timely and 
generous that his grateful associates al- 
ways remembered it. He, remained a 
member as long as the association existed, and most 
of the time was on its executive committee. 


A Purifier Controversy 


’EITHER Governor Edwin O. Stanard nor J. B. 
““ M. Kehlor, both among the leading millers of St. 
Louis, then belonged to the association. During the 
purifier litigation they had settled direct with the 
claimants, preferring to do so rather than take the 
doubtful chances of prolonged litigation. For this 
they were rather harshly criticized by the organized 
millers, and our publication had taken the side of the 
issociation. It had been especially severe in its com- 
ments upon Mr. Kehlor. 

This incident had occurred previous to my own 
connection with the journal, and I was quite igno- 
rant of it. Therefore I was greatly surprised when, 
during a visit to St. Louis, some years later, I called 
upon Mr. Kehlor, in his office in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, for the purpose of making his acquaintance, and 
was given a most ungracious reception. Grimly look- 
ing up from his desk, Mr. Kehlor, in a broad Scotch 
accent, expressed an irresistible desire to throw me 
out of the window, and said he had long been await- 
ing the opportunity thus to welcome some one from 
our establishment. 

Whatever resentment Governor Stanard may have 
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felt toward our publication because of this incident, 
he never exhibited a trace of it in his attitude toward 
me, but was invariably courteous and pleasant on 
the numerous occasions when I met him. He was an 
unusually tall man of commanding presence; a blond 
giant who wore side whiskers in the fashion of the 
time. A ready and able speaker, a New Englander 
by birth, he was a leading Republican and had been 
elected and had served a term as lieutenant governor 
of the state. Both literally and figuratively speaking 
he stood very high in the community, and was promi- 
nent in all its public affairs. Subsequently, he joined 
the association. 

At that time Patrick H. Macgill, of the Patapsco 
Mills, Baltimore, was a distinguished figure in con- 
ventions. L. H. Porter, of Winona, R. T. Davis, of 
St. Joseph, Mo., W. H. Waggoner, of Independence, 
Mo., Nicholas Elles, of Evansville, Ind., and Judge 
Cyrus Hoffa, of Lewisburg, Pa., took part in delibera- 
tions and served on committees. Charles B. Cole, of 
Chester, Ill, was always active in convention affairs, 
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and George Urban, of Buffalo, was frequently present 
at conventions. M. S. Blish, of Seymour, Ind., was, 
later, a regular attendant. 

From Minneapolis, John A. Christian was chairman 
of the executive committee during the patent litiga- 
tion and later became president of the association. 
Charles J. Martin was its treasurer for many years. 
John Crosby served as its president at one time, and 
Frank L. Greenleaf subsequently occupied the same 
office. Many Minneapolis millers habitually attended 
the meetings, Albert C. Loring and Frederick C. Pills- 
bury being always among them. 

A universal favorite among his fellow-millers of 
this time and for years afterward was that gentle 
soul, John J. McCann, of Nashville, known as the 
“poet-miller.” A slender, graceful, clean-shaven man, 
with a merry twinkle in his bright eyes, he dressed 
the part of the traditional miller to perfection, even 
to the white hat, wearing a long, light colored coat 
with a dark velvet collar and carrying a cane, being 
slightly lame. He spoke with a gentle southern ac- 
cent, was punctilious in his courtesy and charming in 
his manners; utterly without guile. 

I hope (indeed I know, for he was a good miller) 
that his flour was better than his poetry, which, truth 
compels me to say, was very bad indeed. For many 
years he was a picturesque figure at millers’ meetings, 
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and when called upon for a speech would respond 
fluently, interpolating in his sage and witty remarks 
many quotations from his own metrical compositions, 
which were always received with great applause, 
thereby encouraging him in his only vicious propensity, 
that of compounding doggerel. 


Many Pioneers Gone 


MIGHT continue almost indefinitely to enumerate 

the characteristics of members of that sturdy group 
of millers which composed the first association of the 
industry. As I speak, memories of them, all pleasant 
and kindly, come over me and I am tempted to men- 
tion more of them individually, but the limits of my 
time forbid. 4 

My respect and esteem for them increased with 
longer acquaintance and better understanding. Many 
of them honored me with their friendship and con- 
fidence and, alas, it fell to my lot to write the obitu- 
aries of nearly all of them, as one after another of 
these splendid pioneers of modern milling passed to 
their eternal rest. 

Previous to my first appearance on 
the scene, there had been mass conven- 


tions in several places, including St. 
Louis, Buffalo, Indianapolis, Chicago 
and Cincinnati. The convention in the 


last named city, held in 1880, was prob- 
ably the most largely attended of any 
millers’ meeting ever held, either before 
or since, in the United States. This was 
because of the exposition of milling ma- 
chinery held in connection with it, which 
was under the auspices of the Millers’ 
National Association. 

The milling revolution had brought 
into existence a great many new ma- 
chines and devices, and millers were 
keen to learn which were best adapted 
for their needs, an enormous number 
of them planning either to remodel their 
old plants or build new ones in accord- 
ance with the newly discovered principles 
of milling. America having taken the 
lead in new process milling, the conven- 
tion was visited also by many millers 
and milling engineers from abroad, anx- 
ious to learn what was being done in this 
country in the line of advancement from 
the age-old method of making flour. 

The minds of the millers at this time 
were centered upon mechanical prob- 
lems. A great change, a veritable revo- 
lution, had suddenly thrust itself upon 
the industry, and those engaged in it 
were earnestly considering how best to 
meet it. 


Stones vs. Rolls 


HE permanence of the new process 

was by no means conceded; still, and 
for many years to come, the question of 
“stones versus rolls” was heatedly de- 
bated in the columns of the milling jour- 
nals. Some believed that the new method 
of grinding was but a temporary fad, 
and that practice would ultimately re- 
turn to the use of the time honored mill- 


stone. Many of these delayed too long 
in changing over their mills, and so 


passed into oblivion. The old stone mill- 
ers, rooted in their prejudices, were a 
game lot; they fought stubbornly and 
they died hard, but finally they yielded 
to the logic of events. 

Not always did they gain 
by remodeling or building anew. It 
would have been better for some of them 
if they had given up and retired without 
a struggle, for thus they might have 
saved themselves an outlay that proved 
in the end futile. The problem was not so simple as 
merely that of changing from stones to rolls, for in 
the upheaval there had come forward a multiplicity 
of milling systems, methods and machines, each claim 
ing for itself superiority. 

All of the processes on the market were in the ex- 
perimental stage, and frequently the miller who had 
been too precipitate in his choice had no sooner 
equipped his plant according to the latest authority 
than he found himself obliged to throw out his re- 
cently bought machinery and put in something that had 
proved itself better. Fortunately the margin of profit 
in flour was still on a liberal basis, a dollar a barrel 
net not being exceptional; otherwise, the outlay for 
machinery and remodeling could not possibly have 
been borne. 


success 


Convention Marks an Epoch 


HE Cincinnati convention, therefore, marked a dis- 

tinct epoch in the history of American milling; the 
practical beginning of its revolution. What it cost in 
wasted money and effort no one has ever attempted 
to estimate. 

There still were several matters of patent litiga- 
tion of minor importance pending when I attended my 
first convention of the Millers’ National Association, 
but the emergency which had brought the millers to- 
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gether for self-protection had passed, and the associa- 
tion was already beginning to feel the need of new 
issues to keep alive and active the interest in it. 

There was a mass convention in St. Louis, in May, 
1887, which sticks out in my recollection, perhaps be- 
cause it was the occasion of my first experience in 
issuing a daily edition, which we did during this meet- 
ing. There were more milling journals then than 
now. At one time there were 12 of them, either 
monthly or weekly. The rivalry between them for the 
leadership was intense, and in order to show becom- 
ing enterprise we decided to publish a convention 
daily, of which I had charge. 

Headquarters were at the Southern Hotel, a fine, 
roomy old hostelry, renowned for its excellent cookery, 
and also for the tragedy of its fire, which had oc- 
curred several years before, in which 
many lives were lost. 


-Some of the Personnel 


HE delegation from Minnesota includ- 

ed John Crosby, president of the as- 
sociation and re-elected for another term 
at this meeting, Frank L. Greenleaf, 
Frederick C. Pillsbury, Charles Espen- 
schied, Albert C. Loring and myself. 

From Buffalo came Alonzo R. James 
and John Smith. For some reason George 
Urban did not attend. Among the millers 
from other places were W. S. Kidder, 
Terre Haute, Ind., D. R. Sparks, Alton, 
Ill., John J. McCann, Nashville, P. H. 
Macgill, Baltimore, R. T. Davis, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., S. M. Carter, Hannibal, Mo., 
William Pollock, Mexico, Mo., Charles 
Valier, Marine, Ill., D. S. Shellabarger, 
Decatur, Ill., H. L. Halliday, Cairo, Ill. 
Robert Colton, Bellefontaine, Ohio, Theo- 
dore Koenigsmark, Waterloo, Ill., W. J. 
Kinmont, Detroit, Mich., Captain William 
Bowman, Atchison, Kansas, Henry C. 
Yaeger, Carlinville, Ill, W. H. Waggoner, 
Independence, Mo., Frederick Pindell, 
Hannibal, Mo., M. S. Blish, Seymour, Ind., 
and S. Thruston Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 

I mention these names, thinking they 
may awaken pleasant memories in the 
minds of those here present and to indi- 
cate the representative character of the 
conventions of the period. 

George Bain was chairman of the St. 
Louis committee of arrangements, which 
included Alexander H. Smith, Edwin O. 
Stanard, Louis Fusz, Duncan M. Kehlor, 
and John W. Kauffman. Other St. Louis 
millers who participated were George H. 
Plant, Elbridge Goddard, H. B. Eggers, 
Charles Hezel, E. W. and C. Leonhardt, 
Joseph F. Imbs, C. J. Hannabrink, J. B. 
Woestman, George Eberle, H. F. Kirk 
and Theodore Sessinghaus. 

At this meeting the following joined 
the association: Edwin O. Stanard, Louis 
Fusz, John W. Kauffman, R. T. Davis, 
A. R. James, and C. C. White, of Crete, 
Neb. 

Had nothing else resulted from this 
convention, one act alone justified it a 
thousandfold in practical results, although 
its significance was not even dimly real- 
ized at the time by those present. This 
was the appropriation of $1,000 to defray 
the expense of printing a pamphlet show- 
ing the value of bran as a stock food. 

The resolution to this effect was intro- 
duced by Frederick C. Pillsbury, who had 
conducted experiments at his stock farm 
and had become an enthusiast on the pos- 
sibilities of bran. The Minnesota State 
Millers’ Association had already appro- 
priated $500 for this purpose, and in sup- 
porting the resolution, which met with 
some opposition, Mr. Pillsbury said he 
thought that if a state association could 
afford to spend that amount the national 
organization might well afford to double 
it. After considerable discussion, the res- 
olution was carried. 

It may seem incredible to millers of 
the present time, but until this pamphlet appeared 
and had been circulated among agricultural papers 
and elsewhere with resultant publicity, it had been the 
general custom among millers to treat this valuable 
byproduct as waste, and either burn it or throw it 
into the tailrace. It is a fact that such a large quan- 
tity of bran and offal had been thrown into the river 
at Minneapolis as to form a bar in the stream below 
and provoke a strong protest from the people of 
St. Paul. 

This pamphlet simply, accurately, and authorita- 
tively showed the value of bran as a cattle food, and 
the result of its influence was, at first slowly but later 
rapidly, to create a demand and a market for it. So 
far as I am aware this $1,500 contributed by the 
millers’ associations was all that was ever expended 
for publicity in behalf of bran. 

To show the strenuous character of a day 





and 


night—at one of the old mass conventions, I might 
cite the experiences of the Minnesota delegation at this 
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convention for 24 hours. After attending the morning 
business session, the millers went on board the City 
of New Orleans for an excursion to Montesano Springs 
and return, which was provided by the hospitable 
millers of St. Louis. Here an ample luncheon was 
served, with generous and varied liquid refreshment. 
Returning from this by 7 o’clock, the visitors from 
Minnesota and others dined (and wined) at the Uni- 
versity Club. Here they received and unanimously ac- 
cepted an invitation from G. J. (“Jan”) Plant to 
be his guests at the St. Louis Club. They proceeded 
thither about 9 o’clock, and met the Buffalo delegates 
and a number of St. Louis millers. 

Light refreshments in the way of food, and ample 
supplies of champagne, were provided. The newly 
passed interstate commerce act was the topic of dis- 





John J. McCann 


cussion, nearly all of the millers favoring it; those 
from the Northwest being opposed and in the minor- 
ity. The subject was debated without any display 
of ill feeling, although it was a delicate one, and 
about 1 o’clock a.m. the party adjourned. 

We proceeded to the Southern Hotel in the “hacks” 
of the period, their rattling wheels and the clattering 
hoof-beats of their horses making a tremendous racket 
through the silent and deserted streets. I recall that 
during this ride Mr. James endeavored to convince 
Mr. Crosby of the desirability of forming a working 
combination between the millers of Buffalo and Minne- 
apolis for the purpose of getting a better price. for 
their flour, but the wise miller from Minneapolis de- 
clined to commit himself, saying that he never talked 
business after business hours. 

One might reasonably have called it a day when we 
arrived at the hotel, but our party was in no mood 
for sleep. Assembling in one of the private parlors of 
the suite, where champagne was produced and not dis- 
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dained, the charge was brought against John J. Mc- 
Cann, of Nashville, of having been guilty of conduct 
unbecoming a miller and a gentleman in that, while on 
the river excursion, he had been observed paying 
marked attentions to a charming and attractive young 
lady who doubtless had been led to believe that he 
was an eligible bachelor. 


The “Trial” of John McCann 


T was decided necessary that Mr. McCann be im- 

mediately put on trial. Mr. Crosby was appointed 
judge, and lawyers for the prosecution and defense 
were selected. In order to obtain a jury of his peers, 
it was necessary to send bell boys to summon several 
millers who had gone to bed. They were told by the 
messengers that urgent and important business re- 
quired their immediate presence in Parlor 
B. They came in their dressing gowns 
and slippers, looking sleepy and wonder- 
ing what sudden emergency had caused 
them to be aroused from their rest. When 
told, they good-humoredly took their seats 
among the jurors. 

Then followed an amusing trial which 
lasted until nearly dawn. Amazing flights 
of impassioned oratory marked the gran- 
diloquent speeches of the opposing attor- 
neys. Witnesses for the prosecution and 
the defense testified to the disreputable 
character of the accused and his previous 
record of moral turpitude, likewise and 
with equal veracity to his stainless history 
and his impeccable innocence. Testifying 
in his own behalf, Mr. McCann eloquently 
defended himself, like Silas Wegg, fre- 
quently dropping into alleged poetry, 
usually of his own manufacture. 

I can see the dear, old, gray-haired 
“miller-poet” now, standing slender, erect 
and graceful, pleading his cause in courtly 
manner, his arm outstretched in an appro- 
priate gesture, his eyes sparkling with 
fun, uttering his rounded sentences with 
a pleasant southern accent. He wore the 
well-made light colored frock coat with a 
dark velvet collar that always distin- 
guished him, the immaculate white shirt, 
the low collar and white tie that gave 
him the appearance of a gentleman of the 
old school. On a chair near him was his 
white hat, and his gold-headed cane leaned 
beside it. It was the perfect picture of 
a typical miller of an earlier day. 

In the end, the jury brought in a ver- 
dict of “not proven,’ but nevertheless, as 
a warning against future displays of gal- 
lantry, it fined him several bottles of 
champagne, after the consumption of 
which the party retired for a few hours’ 
rest before resuming the duties of the 
day that had already begun. 


The Daily Northwestern Miller 


At the Buffalo convention in 1888 The 

Northwestern Miller again published 
a daily paper. This consisted of 16 
pages, and we had three issues and a 
supplemental number containing the final 
proceedings. John M. Turner, then with 
our publication, myself and one assistant 
did all the work connected with it. By 
the time we had “put the paper to bed” 
the night was far spent, and I usually 
snatched a few hours’ rest in a Turkish 
bathhouse before starting afresh on the 
day’s work. 

The attendance exceeded 500. John 
Crosby had died since the last meeting, 
and Charles H. Seybt, vice president, pre- 
sided, being later elected president. Debo- 
naire and dignified, much gratified at his 
election, Mr. Seybt returned thanks for 
it in a characteristic speech in which he 
said: “A few years ago I passed through 
here, gentlemen, a 16-year-old German 
boy, just about as unsophisticated as you 
could scrape up in the Old Country. I 
didn’t have a dollar in my pocket; I didn’t 
have a friend in the country; I didn’t 
know a word of English. I am thankful to this coun- 
try which permitted me to rise from that poor, blond- 
haired Dutch boy to my present position.” 

The export flour trade had developed to large 
proportions, but its further extension was being handi- 
capped by delays in transit and the abuses made pos- 
sible under an antiquated ocean shipping document, 
known as the “Captain Kidd bill of lading.” The Lon- 
don landing clause, by which a special tax was im- 
posed upon flour from America arriving in London, 
was another handicap which was resented by the ex- 
porting millers and their English customers. These 
were the dominant topics discussed at this meeting. 

To bring these matters more emphatically before 
the American millers, a delegation from the British 
flour importers attended the Buffalo convention. This 
consisted of R. Hunter Craig, of Glasgow, John Bor- 
rowman and John Kingsford, of London, and Thomas 
B. Horne and James B. Reid, of Liverpool. Andrew 


(Continued on page 747.) 
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LAST WEEK’S CONVENTION 
TTENDANCE at last week’s “Silver Jubilee” of 
. the Millers’ National 
long has been suspected, that millers have gotten out 
This 


doubtless is due in some part to the action of the 


Federation proved, what 


of the habit of attending national conventions. 


Federation management in substituting semiannual 


business conferences for the annual mass meeting. In 
lesser part it is to be accounted for by the “industrial- 
ization” of milling and the accompanying increased 
concentration of millers on their individual affairs in 
the mistaken belief that they are independent units 
capable of rising above the level of the industry as 
a whole. 

Gradually, milling is coming to occupy a position 
of lonesome and quite unprofitable distinction as the 
one great industry a considerable part of whose mem- 
bership believes in “nonco-operation.” Many impor- 
taut concerns were not represented at the Chicago 
meeting, obviously because they regarded the meeting 
and its discussions and conclusions as not worth the 
time and effort of attending. Their absence amounted 
to declaration of belief that they are content to go 
on alone, fully capable of gaining success, no matter 
what competitors may do or leave undone; or they are 
willing to leave the common welfare to the care of 
others while they devote themselves wholly to their 
own interests. 

The “Jubilee” was a splendid meeting, lacking only 
atiendance to make it an inspiration and an earnest 
of better times in milling. 
of Mr. Edgar were of 
practical value as reminders of the history and tradi- 


Even the retrospective 
addresses Loring and Mr. 
tions of the industry and of the splendid foundation 
upon which it rests today. This was further devel- 
oped in other addresses, and in the free and widely 
participated in discussions continuing through every 
available hour of the two-day session. 

Surely some way will be found to revive the old- 
time spirit of the annual 


conventions which for so 


many years served milling so well. Their value was 


and is unquestioned, not only in 


which all 


fostering 
industry becomes a 
money grubbing job, but even more in creating and 


good- 
fellowship, without 
maintaining conditions of fair trade and wholesome 
competition. It is greatly to be hoped that the qual- 
ity, if not the quantity, value of the Federation 
“Jubilee” will encourage the officers of that organiza- 
tion to renew their effort next year. A great con- 
vention would be, under present conditions, a splendid 
thing. 





A DEMAND FOR DELIVERED WEIGHTS 

LARGE baking concern recently advised millers 

from whom it buys flour that, by order of its 
board of directors, it hereafter will require all flour 
Shipped in jutes to weigh one hundred and forty-one 
pounds gross, and all cotton half barrels to weigh 
ninety-eight and one half pounds gross, at destination. 
The letter of advice states that the action is taken in 
connection with installation of a new cost accounting 
system, and that full weight as indicated will be re- 
quired in every case. 

It is entirely probable that many millers will accede 
to this requirement. In the case of this single buyer, 
the result may prove satisfactory, depending, of course, 
upon how technical it may be in enforcement. The 
point may be waived that the gross weight required 
slightly exceeds the amount of tare in case of the jute 
and considerably exceeds it in the case of cotton 
packages. The point is that the seller guarantees des- 
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tination weights and assumes full liability for normal 
shrinkage in transit. 

Just how far such a practice may go, once it is 
started, cannot be forecast. Millers heretofore have, 
virtually without exception, adhered to the established 
custom of packing flour to the net weight sold or 
noted on the container, the shrinkage in transit being 
at loss of the buyer and especially provided for in the 
schedule of “tolerances” defined under administrative 
From time to 
time, certain markets and some individual buyers have 


provisions of the food and drugs act. 


undertaken to force mills to guarantee full weight at 
destination, but all such efforts have been successfully 
resisted. 

Most buyers recognize that for millers to guarantee 
full net weight at destination would mean packing 
every sack overweight. 
ments to distant 


In the summer season, on ship- 
destinations or when 
serious delay in transit is likely, this would require 
spending a very large amount of flour for insurance 
against a perfectly normal and unavoidable shrinkage. 
Ultimately this added flour would have to be accounted 
for in the selling price. As a matter of fact, the 
shrinkage in flour is not a loss to the baker, since the 
lowered moisture content is largely recovered in in- 
creased absorption. 

It is entirely within the discretion of every miller 
who sells this particular buyer to accede to his desti- 
nation weight demand. Such a 
bound to lead to other buyers making the same re- 
quirement, and before long the industry will have 
another problem on its hands. 


or southern 


course, however, is 


No one will be the 
gainer. The present “net weight when packed” custom 
forms the basis of quotations. A different practice 
of “guaranteed delivered” weights would be equally 
reflected in the price, so that the buyer would, in the 
end, gain nothing whatever. 


POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE 
HE following paragraph is quoted from an edi- 
of the trials of British 
in a recent issue of Milling: 


torial discussion millers 


It has been suggested that a reasonable way 
for a miller to cope with bad times is to draw 
in his horns and run his mill on short hours, pref- 
erably with two shifts in place of three. The al- 
ternative is for him to shovel his flour out of his 
mill doors at any such breakneck price as will 
bring him trade which otherwise belongs to his 
neighbors. The logical result of the alternative is 
too obvious to bear any further discussion. It is, 
at any rate, a good short cut to the poorhouse. 
But how to work the reasonable method is a much 
more delicate affair. It can be tackled in about 
forty different ways, and thirty-nine are only 
likely to make confusion worse confounded, Most 
millers shy at the very idea of reducing their 
pomp and circumstance, and prefer to see their 
mills standing idle for a week or two at a time, 
waiting for an obstinately huge stock of flour to 
trickle down to a handy size again. 

The argument and plea here presented is not new 
to American millers. In somewhat different phrasing 
it has appeared in these columns many hundreds of 
times in the past fifty years or so, and a propor- 
tionate number of times, in keeping with their ages, 
in the columns of other publications in the industry. 
When the conscientious commentator on trade subjects 
is lacking in other timely material, he always can 
have a hack at overproduction and underselling in 
easy confidence that all of his readers will agree with 
him and cheerfully apply the brief to the other nine 
hundred and ninety-nine. 

The real point to quoting the paragraph here is its 
use of that fine phrase “pomp and circumstance.” The 
“pomp and circumstance” of running full time has a 
sonorous sound and a full and rotund meaning. It is 
dear to the heart of every miller. How trippingly it 
comes from the tongue, or rather emits itself deep 
toned and resonant from the elevated chest. No proud 
Cesar, with crimson mantle and imperial mien, ever 
could exceed the majestic gesture and dramatic voice 
with which millers, even the least of them, accept the 
soft impeachment of running full time. 

And well they may. Having paid for the enjoy- 
ment of their “pomp and circumstance,” they are 
entitled at least to the pleasure of having it known. 
It is their pomp and their circumstance, fruit of their 
effort, created out of their own toil and struggle; won, 
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perhaps, at cost of their own sacrifice in,—what a 
pleasant British phrase,—“shoveling their flour out of 
the mill doors.” 

Yet it is all a part of the game, and not so bad 
a part when all of the figures are put down and all 
of the totals taken. There always is this solace; that 
if, by some strange alchemy, milling could be made 
uniformly, invariably and unavoidably profitable, there 
would immediately be a tremendous increase in the 
number of mills and millers, everything again would 
be plunged deep into the mire, and there would again 
be the same old struggle to regain the higher ground. 
Life, as the gentlemen and ladies in nice literary 
stories always say, is like that. 

It is, meanwhile, proper to be grateful to our 


British cousins for “pomp and circumstance.” It seems 
to give a meaning to something which that something 


never had before. 





MARKETING CHANGES IN PROSPECT 
ITHIN the next several weeks it probably will 
be determined how far a large part of milling 

and the grain trade will have to readjust itself to 
violently changed conditions in the production and 
marketing of wheat. The impending adjustment will 
be necessitated by the rapid development of the har- 
that 


apparatus is to replace old-fashioned methods over all 


vester-thresher, if, as its proponents believe, 
of the great western plains region where wheat is 


grown on a scale similar to industrial methods of 
mass production, 

Last year nearly nine thousand combine machines 
were used in the state of Kansas alone, with other 
thousands in Oklahoma and Nebraska, and a relatively 
lesser number in other winter and some spring wheat 
states. This year this total is likely to be increased 
by twenty-five per cent or more, and it is not improb- 
able that half of the entire wheat production of the 
big hard winter wheat area will begin its journey 
from field to market by way of the harvester-thresher. 

The natural tendency of wheat so garnered is to 
Last 


year, in one instance in Kansas, three men and a boy 


go immediately from field to railway station. 


harvested wheat and delivered it to the local elevator 
at the rate of more than fifteen hundred bushels per 
day. All of the long, slow process of cutting, binding, 
shocking, stacking and, later, threshing the grain, was 
displaced by a single automatic process; and the grain, 
instead of reaching the market distributed over a 
period of weeks or even months, now is in the field 
today and in market channels tomorrow. 

Many millers of the Southwest, where this situation 
has developed most rapidly, have prepared themselves 
for the new conditions by doubling and trebling their 
mill storage. Some of them believe that the time is 
not so far distant when millers, particularly those 
westward of the larger terminal markets, will be com- 
pelled to buy and store within the two harvest months 
enough wheat to cover virtually their entire year’s 
grinding requirements. Many of these millers welcome 
such a prospect, believing that it will give the industry 
a larger measure of control over its raw material, as 
well as reclaim markets from speculative elements and 
tend to create greater price stability. 

Whatever the developments in a situation without 
precedent, there is every reason to believe that such 
changes as are likely will be to the benefit of milling. 
Conceivably, millers finally may be called upon to 
carry in their own bins a major part of the country’s 
wheat crop while distributing its products against con- 
sumptive demand. This would tend to concentrate the 
industry into stronger and larger units, and would at 
the same time give to these units a greater stabilizing 
Economies would, of course, be effected, and 
and 


force. 
future trading as an instrument for reflecting 
recording values lose some part of its usefulness. 

There remains, of course, the yet undemonstrated 
possibilities of pools and co-operative marketing. Ap- 
parently the troubles of these mechanisms would be 
multiplied if they were called upon to carry the whole 
burden of the crop from the date of ripening in the 
field. The combine and co-operative “orderly market- 
ing” are not, on the whole, likely to help each other. 
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The strength in wheat caused a little flurry of buying dur- 
ing the past few days, but on the whole the flour trade is indifferent. New pur- 
appear to have been inspired by the fear of some buyers that the market 
Current business was mostly with small buyers, al- 
though two large chain stores were un- 
derstood to be in the market. The trade 
in general seems to have become more 
confirmed in its apparent intention of 
going into the new crop year with stocks 
as small as possible. 

Export Trade.—A fair trade 
both Europe and Latin America 
tinues. Inquiries for new crop flour have 
largely been silenced by the attitude 
millers are taking in their refusal to 
consider a gamble of this nature. Greece 
was in the market last week for the first 
Old contracts appear to be well cleaned up. 
Second grade is 








Domestic Demand. 


chases 
would get away from them. 





with 
con- 














time in a considerable period. 
Clears.—First clear flour is steady, with demand moderate. 
comparatively strong, and reflects the advance in red dog. 
Production.—Although the strength in wheat seems to have had little effect 
in inducing new flour business, it has greatly improved the delinquent contract situ- 
ation. Directions are reported to be better in all milling centers, and many mills 
now expect to clear their books of flour that promised not long ago to go over into 
the new crop year. ‘The advance has also enabled mills to cancel doubtful orders 
without sustaining appreciable loss. ‘The improvement in directions has brought 
about a marked betterment in operating percentage. 
Mill quotations on flour do not reflect in full the recent upward 
Current prices av- 


Flour Prices. 
turn in wheat, owing to the general stubbornness of the trade. 
erage 10@15c bbl over those of a week 

Millfeed.—The situation with respect to millfeed supplies is very 
this season of the y Never before, jobbers declare, has there been such a 
clean-up as at present. Virtually nothing is being offered. Country mills in the 
Northwest are disposing of their output locally, while city mills are hard pressed 
to supply mixed car buyers. Occasionally a car of bran can be picked up, but 
standard middlings, flour middlings and red dog are practically unobtainable. Mills 
are not disposed to discount the future, but eastern distributors appear to feel that 
present values cannot hold, and are offering June shipment bran at around $5 ton 
Mill quotations remain firm at approximately the sea- 


ago. 
unusual for 


"ar. 


under Minneapolis prices. 
son’s high point. 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, EnG., May 24.—(Special Cable)—Advancing prices have limited busi- 
ness in imported flours to spot sales. Resellers are accepting 1s@1s 6d below mill 
offers. Buyers generally are well stocked. Australian offers are scarce. ‘Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 45@46s per 280 lbs ($7.65@7.82 bbl), Canadian 
export patents, old crop 43s ($7.31 bbl), new crop for October 42s 9d ($7.27 bbl), 
November 41s 9d ($7.10 bbl), Kansas export patents 43s@43s 9d ($7.31@7.44 bbl), 
American milled Manitobas 44s 6d ($7.57 bbl), Australian patents 39s 6d ($6.72 
bbl), American low grades 31s 6d ($5.36 bbl), Argentine low grades 28s ($4.76 bbl) ; 
home milled straight run is quoted officially at equivalent to 41s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.06 bbl), 
but is being sold at 39s 6d ($6.72 bbl). 

Liverpool_—The market is slow, with demand apathetic. Buyers are difficult to 
under mill offers. Demand is chiefly for Australian patents, 
($6.55@6.63 bbl). Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 44s per 280 lbs ($7.48 ae Canadian export patents 42s ($7.14 bbl), Ameri- 
can soft winters 43s ($7.31 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s 6d ($7.23 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 39s 3d ($6.67 bbl), American low grades 33s 6d ($5.70 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Demand is slightly improved, although trade is generally quiet. Busi- 
ness is possible only at 2s under mill offers. ge quotations: Canadian export 
patents, old crop, 43s per 280 lbs ($7.31 bbl), Kansas export patents 43s@43s 9d 
($7.31@7.44 bbl), American soft winters 43s ($7.31 bbl), Australian patents 39s 6d 
($6.72 bbl). 

Belfast.—Business is confined to spot flours. New crop Canadian is offered at 
attractive prices without finding buyers. 'Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 


interest even at 2s 
afloat, at 38s 6d@39s, c.if. 
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43s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.40 bbl), Canadian export patents 41s 6d ($7.06 bbl), Ameri- 
can milled Manitobas 42s ($7.14 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s ($7.14 bbl), Ameri- 
can soft winters 42s@42s 6d ($7.14@7.23 bbl), home milled, delivered, 46@48s 
($7.82@8.16 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Business is practically impossible at present prices. Most south- 
western mills have withdrawn their offers on new crop flour. Today’s — 
Canadian export patents $8.15@8.40 per 100 kilos ($7.25@7.48 bbl), Kansas top 
patents $8.20@8.50 ($7.30@7.57 bbl), Kansas straights $7.90@8.20 ($7.03@7.30 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, $7.80@7.90 ($6.94@7.03 bbl), Belgian patents $7.70 ($6.85 
bbl). 

Hamburg.—Sales are slow in all imported flours. Buying is being done only 
to fill immediate requirements. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $8.35 
@8.65 per 100 kilos ($7.43@7.69 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.20@8.40 ($7.30@7.48 
bbl), English patents $7.70@8.45 ($6.85@7.52 bbl), home milled $11.10 ($9.88 bbl), 
rye flour $9.05@9.40 ($8.05@8.37 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Buyers have become somewhat less reserved, and business is 
fairly active, owing to higher prices. Good sales of Canadian, Kansas and Texas 
flours have been made. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.75@9.05 per 
100 kilos ($7.79@8.05 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.40@8.70 ($7.48@7.74 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $8.30@9 ($7.39@8.01 bbl), Oklahoma-Texas patents $8.10@ 
8.50 ($7.21@7.57 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London market is firm and quiet. In Liverpool there is some pressure to 
sell near-by Manitobas. The Continent, after doing some active buying, has again 
become quiet. 

MILLFEED 

Low grades continue quiet in London. Bran is maintained at £7 ton, owing 
to its scarcity, as the production of millfeed has been curtailed. Middlings are 
quoted at £8 10s, with Plate pollards, afloat, at £7 2s. Low grades are firm in 
There is some inquiry for American red dog, but no offers have been 


Liverpool. 
A good demand exists 


made. American second clears are considered too dear. 
in Belfast for bran at £10 5s. 
OIL CAKE 
London made cottonseed cake is quiet at £6@£6 5s ton, ex-mill, Egyptian made 
being quoted at £5 15s, ex-ship. Linseed cake is easier in Liverpool, with buyers 
at £9 12s 6d, June-August. Plate linseed is offered at £10 17s 6d and Russian at 
£9 10s. California cottonseed meal is quoted at £9 17s 6d, July, with buyers willing 
to pay £9 15s. 
OATMEAL 
Meal is steady in London, with a firmer tendency. 
tinental sellers are pressing offerings. Prices are unchanged. 
demand in Belfast for home milled meal at 35s per 280 lbs; rolled, 45s. 
is active buying of German rolled at 41s. 


Neither Scotch nor con- 
There is a good 
There 


Cc. F. G. Ratxes. 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the percentages 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- of activity of mills at various points. The 
ing on the indicated dates, together with figures represent the relation of actual week- 


ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 


figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, western Miller, to possible output when op- 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 























NORTHWEST May 22 May 23 NORTHWEST— May 22 May 23 
May 21 May 14 1926 1925 May 21 May 14 = 1926 1925 
Minneapolis . 167,417 189, 934 211,359 176,254 Minneapolis ...... 36 41 40 32 
St. Pawl .ccccs 9,729 8 8,510 6,083 Bt. PRB ccccncses 42 38 39 28 
Duluth-Superior 10,770 15,§ 16,385 12,280 Duluth-Superior .. 29 43 44 33 
Outside mills*..154,694 201,7 12 208,619 201,067 Outside mills* ... 46 49 52 49 
Totals 3 42,610 416,558 144, 873 3 395,684 Average ..... 40 45 45 J 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...137,629 1: 26, 872 96,508 Kansas City ...... 78 72 63 71 
Wiehite ...sece 29,647 ig. Eee 78 41 47 ) 
eee 27,075 PL cs «0 46-0-654% 2 76 77 76 8 
St. Joseph 39,964 St. Joseph ....... 66 69 84 18 
Omaha@ .....e0- 22,328 OCUREBR 62602640002 81 2 81 2 
Outside millst..222, 166,613 Outside millst ... 62 60 46 43 
Totals .491,391 451,560 382,135 352, Average ..... 70 64 56 1 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND * ines poe 
St. Lowle ..cce- 26,800 20,800 20,100 18,100 CL, FOES 00 ck ivves 34 31 30 
Outsidet 43,100 41,800 33,800 32,500 er 50 48 39 37 
POIOGO. vcsccrse 44,000 46,500 40,500 36,900 Se a eawne cecas 87 92 84 77 
Outside{ 29,573 31,756 44,631 27,168 Cuteiaeg ..cccue 66 43 50 40 
Te@iamapolis 0.0 sosse c00006 vesess 6,794 Indianapolis ..... ce os es 34 
Southeast ..... :100, 467 88,717 71,836 84,480 Southeast ........ 71 63 49 53 
Totals 243, 940 229,573 210,867 205,942 Average ..... 64 58 48 46 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 23,601 22,378 14,914 POTEIRRE ccccvccue 38 36 24 
BOttle oc. cccece 21,702 28,383 21,637 15 EPC eee 46 61 41 28 
TEGOGBE «cccess 34,192 31,481 23,805 18, O63 WOGRURR cc cnceccns 60 55 42 31 
Totals 79, 495 >» 82,242 60, 356 “47,654 Average ..... 48 50 35 28 
WRTEE 60 cccieee 181,470 188,682 206,266 192,299 BURRIS cc scccccces 76 79 86 80 
CREO .ckcens 37,000 37,000 36,000 30,000 Co Ee 92 92 90 75 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, 


but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 24. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago sepennene Kansas City St. ee. Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashvillk 

Spring first patent 3 $7.30@ 7.85 ae 15@ 8. coeeees 7.25@ 7.7 $8.50@ 8.60 $7.50@ 8.10 $8.00@ 8.25 $7.75@ 8.25 $9.00@ 9.15 $8.00@ 8.35 we 00@ 8.50 
Spring standard pate nt ee 6.95@ 7.50 .80@ $08 er eee 6.75 @ rie 7.40@ 7.70 7.50@ 7.85 7.50@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.90@ 8.95 7.60@ 8.00 ver, eee 
Spring first clear wae 6.10@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.55 ee ee 6.00@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.25 <000 eves 7.00@ 7.25 7.65@ 7.90 oes @.... 111. @ 
Hard winter short patent 7.05@ 7.50 chaatths<s 7.65@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.20 7.45@ 7.85 7.85@ 8.10 7.50@ 7.75 7.65@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.65@ 7.05 rer, eee 7.00@ 7.20 6.40@ 6.80 7.50@ 7.80 7.10@ 7.50 7.35@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.50 erry, Farr 7.40@ 7.75 o00e@® cece 
Hard winter first clear ..... 5.60@ 6.00 a, | A 6.05@ 6.20 5.25@ 5.75 . Seer ovcsebets rer. Pere rer. fern eer. wer Besce . Soe 
Soft winter short patent ... 6.80@ 7.10 re eT econ Mearns 6.75@ 7.10 a Ser TTT, Sere 7.00@ 7.25 Ter) See 7.55@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.80 8.25@ 8.50 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.25@ 6.50 or ee wer. tre 6.00@ 6.50 ow @recee 6.00@ 6.50 *6.00@ 6.25 *5.90@ 6.40 7.00@ 7.60 6.90@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.25 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.60@ 6.00 wre, | Saren me ee 5.50@ 5.90 ae err. vere ree, Sere (omen aas 6.70@ 7.00 -@. 6.25@ 6.75 
Sere TOU, WER oc ccvetossess 6.05@ 6.20 6.30@ 6.55 Tees oer wer, eet 6.10@ 6.25 _6.60@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.75 6.65@ 6.90 6.75@ 7.10 -@. wer, meTy 
Pee Cee, GRE vs ceccewseees 4.20@ 4.50 3.90@ 4.35 Tere free ccce@uces 4.75@ 4.85 Ter, Peer 4.70@ 4.95 6.15@ 6.40 4.95@ 5.15 -@. a eee 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto ict 
Family patent ..$7.80@ 8.40 $8.80@ 8.90 HEAMGAS 2c cesses Buc cD ace $8.00@ 8.20 Spring top patent{...$....@8.50 $....@8.95 Spring oye wrrverrTer 42s 
DRPUEGRE vccsenss 6.40@ 7.00 6.90@ 7.10 BOMMOUR oxescaes 7.65@ 8.10 8.40@ 8.60 Spring second patent{ - @8.00 - @8.35 Ontario 909 pageants rere $5.60 
ar 6.50@ 7.10 ooo Montana ....... 7.10@ 7.60 7.90@ 8.10 Spring first clear{ @6.90 - @7.35 Ontario e portal .39s@39s 3d 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. 








Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. t{Secondhand jutes, §140-lb jutes. 





**In jutes, 
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tralia were above the recent average. 
and supplies from other sources were very moderate. 
were again above the high average for the period since Jan. 1. 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 
G ‘italia were. from North America were large last week, and those from Aus- 





Argentina showed a considerable decline, 
Total world shipments 
Shipments to ex- 


European countries were larger than in the previous week, but were below the high 


mark reached several times in recent weeks. 


There is now afloat for Europe at 


least five weeks’ supply at the recent average of arrivals. 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, 


in bushels 




















(000's omitted): 
- Bushels 

No. of Week Russia and 

week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
39 ADTiL BO. ccccccccces 9,308 6,448 80 518 19,074 
40 Mag FT cccccccvcceves 12,478 5,118 3,176 480 480 21,732 
41 Mae B46 cccccvsesss 9,535 5,284 2,856 472 720 18,867 
42 May 81 ..ccccscces 11,059 3,530 3,560 272 584 19,005 
Aum. 1 te Gate. .ccccusece 413,052 109,808 82,248 44,880 29,798 679,658 
Last year to date........ 322,576 77,856 62,224 26,176 46,472 535,304 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 


A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, 


in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 

On passage 
No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
39 ADFT BO. cccccccccccces 15,744 620,032 15,552 486,968 71,664 
40 May 7 ncoccccccccceses 17,176 637,208 14,328 601,296 74,512 
41 May 84 ccccocccsvoves 16,360 653,768 16,624 618,120 74,248 
42 BER BE vcoccncnceetnes 15,848 569,616 14,464 532,584 75,632 
Last year to Gate ......2.6.. 414,824 407,600 40,592 


There has been no marked change in new crop prospects. 


Both favorable and 


unfavorable developments have been reported in different parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere. Harvesting has begun in North Africa and in Texas. Certain sections of 
western Canada have experienced further delays to seeding and a smaller wheat 
acreage in Manitoba, if not in the other provinces, is now generally expected. 

From Jan. 1 to May 14, world shipments have had the very high average of 


18,700,000 bus per week. 


That the average must decline for the balance of the 


season seems certain unless surpluses in exporting countries have been seriously un- 


derestimated in official figures. 


Ever since the middle of December the price ten- 


dency has been upward, and at some point price will restrict buying. Under the 
grain marketing system it is possible to make commitments several weeks, or even 


months, before the time delivery is desired. 


There is no way of knowing at what 


dates and at what price levels the wheat was purchased which has been moving 


out during the past few weeks. 


It is therefore also impossible to know whether a 


price level has been reached which will cause a reduction in shipments during ensuing 


weeks. 


The market, however, has been feeling it way toward a proper price level, 


and even unfavorable weather conditions in important districts and other exciting 

influences have only moderately disturbed the steadiness of the price movement. 
During the past week, India made its first shipment out of the new crop. The 

quantity was small, only 16,000 bus, but it marked the beginning of the new ship- 


ping season. 


For four months India had made no shipments at all. 


Last year the 


first new crop shipment was made one week earlier than this year, and it was also 


only 16,000 bus. 
bus. 


During the 12 succeeding months, India shipped over 9,000,000 
India’s crop this year is about the same as that of the year previous, but as 


domestic demand in that country is affected by so many conditions upon which it 
is impossible to calculate definitely, it is not safe to draw any conclusions for the 
coming year, except that exports are not likely to be very important. 

Shipments from Russia have been comparatively light for several weeks. Care 
must be taken in drawing inferences about Russia, but there does not at present 


appear to be any pressure of supplies in that country. 


In the last 10 weeks of 


the season a year ago, Russia shipped 3,088,000 bus. The present rate of shipment 


does not suggest larger quantities for the balance of this season. 


For the first 42 


weeks of this year, Russia has shipped approximately 37,700,000 bus, as against 


19,500,000 the previous year. 


Of this season’s shipments from Russia almost one 


half has been shipped to orders, and its distribution cannot be traced. Of the direct 
shipments, Italy has taken more than any other country, some 7,000,000 bus; France 
and the United Kingdom follow in order with a little over 3,000,000 each, and Hol- 


land comes next with 1,700,000. 








C. T. JOHNSON HEADS 
SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


Charles T. Johnson, Home Mill & 
Grain Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., was 
elected president of the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association at a meeting held in 
Chicago last week. He succeeds G. A. 
Breaux, who had been president ever 
since the organization was formed four 
years ago. Robert R. Clark, of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
was elected vice president, and Fred 
Borries, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., secretary-treasurer. A reso- 
lution expressed the association’s appre- 
ciation of-the splendid services of Mr. 
Breaux during his presidency. 





KANSAS HARVEST LIKELY TO 
BE LESS THAN ESTIMATED 


Kansas Crty, Mo., May 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—The weekly Kansas crop re- 
port says that high winds and rising 
temperatures, added to Hessian fly dam- 
age, have so affected the wheat crop that 
hope has been abandoned that Kansas 
will harvest the 143,000,000 bus forecast 
two weeks ago. 





GROWING WHEAT INJURED 
BY FLOODS IN INDIANA 
Evansvitte, Inp.—Heavy storms which 
last week passed over northern Indiana 
have again flooded the smaller streams. 





The effect of this condition is more se- 
rious in the southern part of the state 
than in the northern. As a consequence, 
both wheat and corn prices are advanc- 
ing rapidly. Growing wheat has been 
injured to a considerable extent by the 
continued overflow of fields, and many 
acres of alfalfa have been ruined. While 
the wheat looks good at the top, rust is 
showing at the roots and along the stem. 
There has been no corn planting, even as 
far south as the Evansville tri-state dis- 
trict. 


WESTERN CANADA SEEDING 
IS MAKING GOOD HEADWAY 


Winnirec, Man.—Notwithstanding the 
unsettled weather which has again pre- 
vailed over the prairies, wheat seeding 
has made good progress in all three of 
the western provinces, and it is now esti- 
mated that, taking the whole wheat pro- 
ducing area, some 60 to 75 per cent has 
been accomplished. 

Farmers have been on the land every 
available hour while weather permitted, 
and a few days of good, drying winds 
and sunshine would result in a speedy 
completion of sowing. Probably Mani- 
toba is the most backward, this province 
having less seeding done when the weath- 
er broke than was the case in the other 
two provinces, and in all instances the 
southern portions of the country have re- 
ceived the worst snow and rainfalls. 
Those closely in touch with conditions 
throughout the West now state that a 


decrease of some 10 per cent in wheat 
acreage is practically inevitable in Mani- 
toba, owing to the delay in seeding op- 
erations. It is, however, likely that this 
decrease will be more than offset by an 
additional acreage sown to coarse grains. 

It is also reported that flaxseed will 
be more largely cultivated in this prov- 
ince than hitherto, and that barley acre- 
age shows an increase this season. On 
the whole, farmers do not seem to be 
anxious about the progress of their crops. 
While the season is very late, the amount 
of moisture in the land is unusually 
plentiful and should insure rapid growth. 


NORTHWEST YIELD LIKELY 
TO BE MORE THAN AVERAGE 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The Northwest 
has moisture to spare this year. Con- 
tinuous rains and unseasonably cold 
weather have unquestionably cut down 
the acreage of wheat. There are many 
low spots throughout Minnesota and the 
Dakotas where the ground is still too wet 
to work but, on the other hand, the con- 
dition of the crop on higher, sandy soil 
could hardly be improved upon. Cool 
gveather has also retarded growth, so that 
the crop is probably not as far advanced 
as is usual at this period. However, the 
trade is still optimistic, and considers the 
outlook for yield as above the average, 
with normal weather conditions from 
now on. 


REVISION MADE IN WHEAT 
ESTIMATE FOR AUSTRALIA 


Wasurincton, D. C.—The Australian 
revised estimate of the 1926-27 wheat 
production has been given as 160,857,620 
bus, 3,140,000 less than the January esti- 
mate, Arthur Garrels, United States 
consul at Melbourne, Victoria, reports. 
The figure for New South Wales is 47,- 
288,600 bus on 3,336,450 acres: Victoria. 
46,886,020 on 2,513,494; all other Aus- 
tralia, 66,683,000 on 5,213,000. Exports, 
Jan. 1-April 30: wheat, 51,939,000 bus. 
On April 30 the estimated exportable 
surplus was 5,500,000 bus. 








HIGH POINT IS REACHED 
IN WINNIPEG MAY WHEAT 


Wheat prices on the Winnipeg grain 
exchange went to new peak levels on 
May 23, according to press reports. A 
few minutes after the opening the May 
option moved to $1.564% bu, a gain of 
2%c over the close on May 21. The high 
point was $1.57. The market was closed 
on May 24 for Empire Day. 


OKLAHOMA CROP DAMAGED 

OxranHoma Ciry, Oxra.—Wheat in 
Oklahoma made poor progress last week, 
according to the official weekly crop re- 
port. Rust, insect infestation and scar- 
city of moisture in central and western 
parts of the state did material damage, 
though the rains at the close of the week 
relieved the situation somewhat. Wheat 
is heading in the south, and is in the 
boot in the northern portions. 





OREGON PROSPECTS 

PorTLAND, OreGon.—Spring grain in 
this state is generally coming up well, 
but in places needs rain. Winter wheat, 
oats, rye and barley are doing well in 
most sections. Winter rye and barley are 
well headed in the milder districts, and 
early winter wheat is heading in several 
localities. Corn planting continues. 
Early corn has been materially helped 
by warm weather. 





Milling-in-Transit Charges 

Burrato, N. Y.—Members of the New 
York State Millers’ Association have 
been advised that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had decided in favor 
of a reduction in the milling-in-transit 
charge from 1c to the ‘4c level. The 
order becomes effective June 25, and the 
trunk line roads will in due time file tar- 
iffs covering issues as indicated in har- 
mony with June 25, 1927. In this con- 
nection, the effort to secure an increase 
in the Central Freight Association mill- 
ing-in-transit charge to 114c was defeat- 
ed. Therefore the trunk line rate and 


the Central Freight Association terri- 
tory rate will be on a parity of Yec per 
100 lbs. 


735 


STORTHING WITHDRAWS 
NORWEGIAN MONOPOLY 


Abolition of Grain and Flour Control System 
Was Conditionally Voted Last Fall 
—New Duties Fixed 

Lonpon, Enc., May 24.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The Storthing today decided to 
withdraw the grain and flour monopoly. 
The government is imposing a duty on 
wheat of 3.30 kronen per 100 kilos 
(about 88c) and 5.70 on flour (about 
$1.54). 

When the temporary monopoly was 
abolished by the Storthing’s act last sum- 
mer, it was decided that the act should 
go into effect on July 1 of the present 
year. The abolition, however, was «on- 
ditional upon the scheme to be devised 
for the subsidizing of the cultivation of 
grain in Norway, whether by import 
duty or direct taxation. 

It is believed that the monopoly may 
be reinstated in 1928 or 1929, inasmuch 
as the Liberal and Labor parties are 
likely to then come into power. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


ARMOUR OFFICIALS’ TRIAL 
CONTINUED UNTIL JUNE 1 


Cuicaco, Int. — Chicago Board of 
Trade directors expect shortly to be busy 
trying John Kellogg, former vice presi- 
dent of the Grain Marketing Co., and 
president of the Armour Grain Co., lat- 
terly, K. V. R. Nicol, former vice presi- 
dent of the Armour Grain Co., and 
George E. Thompson, former general 
superintendent of the Armour elevators. 
They are charged with dishonorable and 
dishonest conduct and bad faith, inas- 
much as they are alleged to have known 
of the condition of the wheat in the 
Northwestern elevator, when it was 
turned over by the Armour Grain Co. 
to the Grain Marketing Co. on Aug. 1, 
1924. ; 

They appeared for a hearing on May 
20, at which the charges were presented 
by L. F. Gates, former president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and chairman 
of the special investigating committee 
that has been active in looking into re- 
ports concerning the Armour interests 
in the Grain Marketing Co., which went 
out of business in June, 1925. All plead- 
ed not guilty, and after a conference, in 
which both sides were interested, the 
trial was set for June 1. 

An agreement was reached by which 
the Chicago Board of Trade directors 
will consider the testimony in the 
Thompson case, which is to be heard first, 
and applied to the hearing in the Kel- 
logg and Nicol cases. Each case is to 
be tried separately, and the final vote 
is to be taken in the same way. 

Under the rules of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, no outsiders may be present 
at the hearing. The defendants are to 
have a personal representative who is a 
member of the board to appear as an at- 
torney. Mr. Thompson’s attorney is S. 
C. Harris, Mr. Kellogg has Adolph 
Kempner, with Fred S. Lewis to assist 
him, while Mr. Nicol is to be represent- 
ed by John E. Brennan. 














Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 


flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending May 21, in barrels 
(000’'s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 5 7 206 221 ee ee 
Kansas City.. 15 13 176 104 ee oe 
CHIGASO «...... 229 217 1654 162 - ass 
New York . 195 190 47 45 302 257 
Boston ....... 25 37 8 es ee ee 
Baltimore .... 22 19 2 a ee - 
Philadelphia . 34 37 26 29 166 125 
Milwaukee ... 52 46 10 9 re ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 140 109 188 137 184 245 
*Nashville . 22 33 


*Figures for 10 days ending May 21. 


Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 


Week ending May 7. 2,171 1,972 1,748 

Previous week ...... 2,230 2,057 1,875 

July i-May 7 ....... 111,916 108,917 113,200 
Imports— 

Week ending May 7.. 

Previous week ....... eis re oes 

Saiy TeMAF To caccs 3 14 3 
Exports— 

Week ending May 7.. 122 161 110 

Previous week ....... 276 213 435 

July 1-May 7 ....... 12,615 8,357 12,720 
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Wit an attendance of about 
250 millers, members of 
their families, and members of 
the allied trades, the Millers’ 
National Federation observed 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its founding in a mass conven- 
tion held on May 19 and 20 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. The gathering was not 
so large as had been hoped, but 
the interest displayed and the 
net results in exchange of opin- 
ion and in initiated activity 
promised to do much more than 
offset the numerical disappoint- 
ment. 

A considerable part of the 
program centered upon the “sil- 
ver jubilee” aspect of the occa- 
sion. Notable addresses were 
made by William C. Edgar, for 
40 years intimately associated 
with the milling industry through 
his connection with The North- 
western Miller, and by Albert C. 
Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. Of 36 men 
who attended the organization 
meeting of the Federation in 
Chicago, in 1902, 13 are living; 
and of these 13, six were present 
at the jubilee meeting. 

Among the problems brought 
up for discussion and considera- 
tion were the carrying charge, 
long-term contracts, and guaran- 
teeing the buyer against declines 
in price. These matters were 
covered in resolutions, the sub- 
stance of which appears in an 
adjoining column. 

What was hailed as the most 
important new business under- 
taken by the Federation in many 
years was the authorization of a 
sales managers’ section. Details 
of this plan are in the hands of 
the Federation’s executives, but 
in general it may be said that the 
idea, which is credited to Sydney 
Anderson, the Federation’s pres- 
ident, is that those in charge of 
the sales end of the milling busi- 
ness shall hereafter be brought 
into direct contact with associa- 
tion activities. Regional meet- 
ings of sales managers possibly 
will precede a general meeting, 
at which problems of selling can 
be considered in their relation to 
other phases of a milling busi- 
ness and to the welfare of the 
industry at large. 

Community singing opened 
each business session of the con- 
vention. Other efforts were 
made to give the meeting an in- 
formal atmosphere. Several for- 
mal papers, on various milling 
topics, gave general satisfaction, 
but all possible opportunity was 
afforded to those who wished for 
impromptu discussion. 

THE OPENING SESSION 

The Thursday morning session opened 
with about 100 millers present. After a 
quarter of an hour of spirited community 
singing, B. W. Marr, chairman of the 
board of directors, referred briefly to 
the problems that have confronted Fed- 
eration officers during the past year, and 
asked for co-operation of all members 
in working out the program of the com- 
ing year. 

After a brief period of routine busi- 
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Jubilee Convention of the Millers’ National Federation 


By Carroll K. Michener 





THE FEDERATION RESOLVED: 


I. That the work of its officers during the past year should be commended 


as efficient and satisfactory. 


2. That agricultural colleges should be supported in their valuable work 
of promoting larger yields through development of new strains, improved seed 


and approved methods of cultivation. 


3. That “speculation in foodstuffs greatly exceeds all reasonable bounds, or 
the necessity of such hedging as may be essential to the handling, processing, 
distribution and export of the principal farm products”; that “huge-scale gam- 
bling in futures, whereby single interests frequently change in a single session 
from millions of bushels ‘short’ to millions of bushels ‘long, or vice versa, is 
decidedly injurious to all directly connected with the production, manufacture 
and distribution of grain and its products”; that the Federation favors such 
restrictions as will eliminate trading of this character, and again urges the grain 
exchanges to limit transactions in futures to not over five months in advance. 

4. That “long-distance sales of flour for shipment from four to twelve 
months ahead are largely speculative, are almost invariably unprofitable to the 
miller, and are not only harmful to the milling industry but a serious handicap 
to the honest and responsible buyer who fulfills his contract regardless of market 
conditions” ; and that the Federation earnestly advocates “restriction of sales to 
not over 90 days ahead, the basing of all prices upon shipment within 60 days, 
carrying charge to begin at the end of that period, or, alternatively, contract 
fixing definite prices for shipment each month to maturity of contract.” 

5. That, as the flour buyer will not guarantee the miller against an advance 
in the cost of cash wheat, the miller should not guarantee the buyer against a 


decline in price of flour. 


6. That there should be strict adherence to arrival draft terms of payment; 
that, since millers are not bankers, sales of flour upon deferred payment, open 
credit, or trade acceptance should be avoided. 

7. That legislation providing for uniform package weights, long sought, 
should be enacted at the forthcoming session of Congress. 

8 That the carrying charge clause of the uniform sales contract should be 
universally enforced; that “the justice of this charge, where shipment is delayed 
beyond contract period solely for convenience of the buyer, at his request, or 
because of neglect or refusal to furnish shipping directions, cannot seriously be 
questioned, and is already extensively recognized by responsible distributors and 


bakers” ; 


that this charge does not compensate the miller for loss resulting from 


such delay, but that it is now being enforced very generally, and with co-opera- 
tion throughout the industry will soon become firmly established. 

9. That the Merchant Fleet Corporation, United States Shipping Board, 
should be commended for continuing its policy of improving its service by more 
frequent and more regular sailings; that “upon the further development of this 
policy, the maintenance of the closest practicable parity between ocean rates on 
flour and on wheat, the careful handling and stowage of cargo, and prompt 
adjustment of legitimate claims, depend the preservation of the export trade in 


American flour.” 


10. That the Federation urges upon Congress the desirability and necessity 
of a substantial reduction in corporation taxes. 

11. That the chairman of the board be authorized to appoint a committee 
to co-operate with a similar committee of bakers to consider the problem of 


holes in bread. 


12. That the United States government be requested to take such retaliatory 
or other measures as may cause the removal or modification of such unfair and 
discriminatory duties as have been levied by Germany upon flour from the 


United States. 


13. That the Federation protests against any departure from the established 
parity of railroad rates on wheat and flour, which have been the long-established, 
invariable rule; that “discrimination would work serious injury to the milling 
industry, especially to those mills nearest the point of production of wheat, and 
would prove an added handicap to American millers in competing with foreign 


markets.” 





ness, the special significance of the 
gathering, which commemorated the 
twenty-fifth year since the Federation’s 
organization, was referred to by the 
chairman. ‘Thomas L. Moore, of the 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va., called 
upon those who had been present at the 
organization meeting of the Federation 
to rise. Several responded. A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary-treasurer, stated that, of 
the 36 men who formed the association 
in 1902, 13 were living. 

Mr. Marr asked for brief talks from 
some of these men. Among those re- 
sponding were C. B. Cole, of the H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill; Joseph Le 
Compte, of the Lexington (Ky.) Roller 
Mills Co; John I. Logan, of the Indus- 
trial Appliance Co., Chicago; C. V. Top- 
ping, secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League; Edgar H. Evans, of the 
Acme-Evans Co., and J. L. Grigg, of 
the Eagle Milling Co., Sparta, Il. 

Mr. Cole said that he was not only 
present at the organization meeting of the 
Federation, but that he was among those 
who formed its predecessor, the Millers’ 
National Association. He thoroughly 
approved the present idea of a paid 
president and secretary. It was his view 
that the Federation, through co-operation 
with other trade associations, should 
make some effort to induce Congress to 
lower the income tax on corporations. 

Mr. Le Compte reported that he had 
attended every Federation meeting but 
one. He found milling conditions, he 


said, very much today what they had 
always been. He had in his grip, he 
remarked, a paper read by him at a 
convention in 1897, the title of it being 
“What Is the Matter with the Milling 
Business?” The troubles of that day 
were almost identical with those of the 
present. 

Mr. Logan, too, had attended all but 
one of the Federation meetings. He 
spoke of early difficulties in convincing 
millers of the value of co-operative ef- 
forts, and said that, in spite of their 
perennial complaining of the troubles 
besetting the industry, they were a sin- 
gularly prosperous lot. 

Mr. Evans paid a warm tribute to B. 
A. Eckhart, first president of the Fed- 
eration, who had, he said, done more 
than any other man to inculcate in the 
minds of members the spirit of the Fed- 
eration’s motto, “Not for Self, but for 
All.” 

Telegrams of greeting were received 
from Clark Reid, of McConnell & Reid, 
Glasgow, who attended the Federation 
convention at Detroit in 1903 as Scot- 
land’s first delegate; M. Witsenberg, Jr., 
New York; O/Y Flinkenberg & Leon- 
hard A/B, Helsingfors, Finland; C. F. 
G. Raikes, London manager of The 
Northwestern Miller, who was also one 
of the “old guard” at the Detroit conven- 
tion of 1903; George Thatcher; J. V. L. 
Mallette, secretary of the Canadian Mill- 
ers’ National Association; Walter Stern, 
Milwaukee, and Mathieu Luchsinger, 


Amsterdam, president of the Netherlands 
Flour Trade Association. 

Charles L. Roos, a former president 
of the Federation, addressed the meeting 
briefly, expressing his conviction as to 
the great value of trade association 
gatherings, particularly in the social re- 
lationships they afforded. He spoke of 
his belief that there was but one fun- 
damental maxim upon which to base a 
successful milling business, and that 
was: “Never sell below cost.” 

MR. BEECHER’S INSTALLATION 

Thursday afternoon was given over to 
an executive meeting for millers only. 
There was a quarter of an hour of com- 
munity singing, and H. L. Beecher was 
installed as chairman of the board. He 
said: 

“Upon assuming the high office to 
which you have elected me, whatever 
words I may use to acknowledge the 
honor are entirely inadequate to express 
my feelings for the confidence you have 
shown in me. 

“My conception of the office and its 
possibilities of usefulness to the milling 
industry, as well as my realization of its 
importance, give rise to many thoughts 
that I find difficult to convert into speec) 
at this moment. I trust my labors on 
behalf of this organization during my 
term of office will speak more eloquently 
than my words can for at least m: 
earnest desire to prove worthy of your 
trust. Whether or not I shall measure 
up to your expectations must depend 
more upon my ability than my intent. 

“Mindful of the character, quality and 
ability of the presidents of the Federa 
tion who preceded Mr. Anderson, and of 
the two gentlemen who have occupied the 
position of chairman of the board sinc 
he became president, I fully realize that 
a very high standard of official servic: 
has been set, and shall esteem mysel 
both fortunate and successful if I am 
able to maintain it. 

“I deem it an especial honor to bh 
thought worthy to succeed my friend 
Mr. Marr, who has so admirably filled 
this office. It is also a distinction to be 
a successor of his predecessor, the lat: 
Tipton S. Blish, whose recent death has 
brought sincere grief to all of us. Mr. 
Blish was ever an able and earnest 
worker on behalf of the industry which 
he honored. His advice and counsel wer 
of inestimable value to this organization, 
and we shall miss him sorely in the years 
to come. His genial and kindly per 
sonality and innate courtesy left their 
lasting impress upon every one witli 
whom he came in contact. Men of this 
character who have, in the past, been 
the founders and leaders of the Federa 
tion, who have devoted their special! 
abilities to our common cause, urge and 
inspire us, by force of their example, to 
greater loyalty and larger service. in its 
behalf. 

CREDIT TO MR. ANDERSON 

“Our organization has been exception- 
ally fortunate in having as its permanent 
president a man of the rare attainments 
of Mr. Anderson. He has adapted him 
self to the work for which he was se 
lected with remarkable readiness, and 
has shown a very clear and comprehen 
sive grasp of the problems and the needs 
of the industry to which he has devoted 
an analytical mind of great power. 

“None of us, for example, who read 
Mr. Anderson’s letters, sent out as Fed 
eration bulletins, immediately prior t 
the action in Congress upon the McNary 
Haugen mill, can fail to realize what an 
immense amount of hard work was in- 
volved in their preparation. There was, 
first, the gaining of a clear understand 
ing of the issues; next, the forming of 
a penetrating and distinct idea of th 
consequences of such legislation; and, 
finally, the expression of his conclusions 
in language that was readable, interest 
ing and convincing. It was an under- 
taking that no other man among us 
could have carried through with equa! 
success. Great as it was, that work, as 
we know, was but incidental, performed 
during an interlude between his regular 
and onerous duties and his valuable 
labors in behalf of the Federation. 

“T am sure I express the sentiments 
of our entire membership when I say 
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that I believe Mr. Anderson’s services as 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration will become constantly more val- 
uable, as time goes on, not only to mem- 
bers of this organization, but to the en- 
tire milling industry of this country. 

“In paying just tribute to those to 
whom tribute is due, I desire especially 
to mention the whole-hearted loyalty and 
devotion to the best interests of the 
Federation of our secretary, Mr. Hus- 
band. No one who has any knowledge 
of the work done by his office or any 
conception of the large number of im- 
portant activities with which he is daily 
concerned can fail to appreciate the fact 
that in him we have an able, conscien- 
tious and most valuable official. 

“As to the work which lies before us 
during the coming year, I can assure 
you that a great deal of thought has 
been given to the selection of the mem- 
bers of the various committees which 
have been chosen and which the secre- 
tary will later announce. It is most 
essential that these members should be 
selected with a view to their experience 
and fitness for performing the work 
which they will have in hand. Very 
careful consideration has been devoted 
to securing the best possible service at- 
tainable. 

rHE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 

“The milling industry is deeply con- 
cerned in the continued success and 
finincial responsibility of the mutual fire 
insurance companies, hence the Federa- 
tien has an obligation to see to it that 
these companies are so conducted as 
adequately to protect the mills against 
the risks which they assume. I feel that 
the general situation in respect of mu- 
tus! insurance is of such importance as 
to justify special consideration by the 
Fcderation’s committee on insurance of 
ways and means whereby the mutual in- 
tercsts of the companies and the millers 
may be promoted and conserved. 

“There is constantly increasing evi- 
dence that transportation rates and rules 
which have long been established may 
be altered to the disadvantage of the 
industry as it now exists. In view of 
this, it seems inevitable that the duties 
of the committee on _ transportation 
should constantly become more impor- 
tant. 

“In the matter of uniform cost ac- 
counting, the work being done by the 
Federation through the field accountant, 
Mr. Hanneman, is showing highly satis- 
factory results. A constantly increasing 
number of mills are adopting this sys- 
tem, either in whole or in part. Re- 
ports are being received of substantial 
savings and increased earnings accom- 
plished by the adoption of the Federa- 
tion’s recommendations. 

“In conclusion; while pledging myself 
to serve tne Federation during the com- 
ing year to the full extent of my energy 
and ability, I likewise urge the officers, 
the members of committees and, indeed, 
every individual member, to put forth 
their best efforts to make this organiza- 
tion all that we hope and believe it can 
become through working together. 

“From this anniversary meeting we 
will all, doubtless, derive inspiration. It 
should give us a stronger faith in the 
future of our industry, and T hope that, 
with renewed courage, we will press on- 
ward from this milestone of 25 years’ 
service, confident that our motto, ‘Not 
for Self but for All, expresses an ideal 
that is attainable and, being attained, 
will fully justify the efforts of our pred- 
ecessors and ourselves.” 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet, held in the ball- 
room of the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Was well attended, many ladies and 
guests of the Federation and its mem- 
bers being present. At the speakers’ 
table were several of the founders of 
the Federation, including B. A. Eckhart, 
the first president, who was toastmaster. 
Mr. Eckhart, introducing William C. 
we as the speaker of the evening, 
Saids 

“On this occasion, the Silver Jubilee of 
the Millers’ National Federation, it is 
filting to recall the purpose of its for- 
mation and mention some of its accom- 
plishments. And I must confess a feel- 
ing of pride in the organization as I 
think back over the record of 25 years. 
“Lest we forget, it was on Feb. 12, 





1902, in response to a call sent out by 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club, that repre- 
sentatives of a number of local, state and 
regional millers’ associations met at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. Present 
at this meeting were: 

“John W. Heywood, Minneapolis, and 
Seymour Carter, Hastings, Minn., rep- 
resenting the Minneapolis Millers’ Club. 

“A. J. Meek, Marissa, and J. L. Grigg, 
Sparta, Ill., representing the Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association. 

“H. B. Sparks, Alton, and Charles H. 
Seybt, Highland, IIl., representing the 
Illinois State Millers’ Association. 

“A. R. James, Buffalo, N. Y., and C. 
B. Cole, Chester, IIll., representing the 
Millers’ National Association. 

“Herbert Hackney, Topeka, and 
George M. Randall, Wichita, Kansas, 
representing the Kansas Millers’ State 
Association. 

“William N. Rowe, Grand Rapids, and 
G. F. Allmendinger, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
representing the Michigan State Millers’ 
Association. 

“H. D. St. John, Cedar Rapids, and J. 
L. Iles, Davenport, Iowa, representing 
the Iowa State Millers’ Association. 

“I. M. Miller and R. E. Kidder, of 
Kansas City, Mo., representing the Kan- 
sas City Millers’ Club. 

“Henry Larsen, El Reno, and George 
Sohlberg, Oklahoma City, Okla., repre- 
senting the Oklahoma Millers’ Associa- 
tion. 

“FE. P. Bronson, Nashville, and J. B. 
Lillie, Jr., Franklin, Tenn., representing 
the Tennessee and Georgia Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Bronson also represented 
the Winter Wheat Millers’ League. 

“Joseph Le Compte, Lexington, and 
John I. Logan, Shelbyville, Ky., repre- 
senting the Central Kentucky Millers’ 
Association. 

“L. S. Meyer, Springfield, and J. F. 
Dunwoody, Joplin, Mo., representing the 
Southwest Missouri Millers’ Association. 

“W. W. Pollock, Mexico, Mo., repre- 
senting the North Missouri Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

“A. Mennel and C. L. Cutter, of To- 
ledo, Ohio, representing the Toledo Mill- 
ers’ Club. 

“Edgar H. Evans, Indianapolis, Ind., 
representing (with Mr. Bronson) the 
Winter Wheat Millers’ League. 

“William C. Ellis and Charles T. Neale, 
St. Louis, representing the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club. 

“Asher Miner, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., rep- 
resenting the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation. 

“Walter Stern and Charles Manegold, 
Milwaukee, representing the Milwaukee 
Millers’ Association. 

“I represented the Chicago Millers’ 
Club. 

“C. V. Topping acted as secretary. 

“In addition, there were present as 
spectators: J. E. Howard, of Wichita, 
Kansas, member of the National Millers’ 
Association and Kansas State Millers’ 
Association; F. H. Magdeburg, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., president of the Millers’ 
National Association; F. E. C. Hawks, 
Goshen, Ind; E. O. Stanard, of St. 
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Louis, and Frank Barry, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Association. 

“The milling press was represented by 
H. B. Mitchell, J. E. Bacon and H. B. 
Burnell, the American Miller; C. H. 
Challen and L. E. Wood, The North- 
western Miller; J. F. Mueller, the Op- 
erative Miller; P. H. Litchfield and J. 
W. Kearney, the Modern Miller. 


THE NEED FOR A FEDERATION 


“A number of the associations repre- 
sented, including the American Millers’ 
Association, had been in existence for 
some years. It was felt, however, that 
there was need for a “Federation” of 
these local, state and regional associa- 
tions, to take care of matters that were 
of interest to the industry, irrespective 
of location. The meeting on Feb. 12, 
1902, was called to order by William 
C. Ellis, St. Louis. A committee on or- 
ganization was appointed, and Mr. 
Sparks was made temporary chairman. 
Later in the first session of the meeting 
the committee on permanent organiza- 
tion submitted a report, which was 
adopted. Your toastmaster thereby be- 
came the first president of the Millers’ 
National Federation. He served two 
terms as president, and was succeeded 
by the late Charles Espenschied. 

“It was deemed wise, by those who 
were present 25 years ago, to organize 
the Millers’ National Federation, for the 
purpose of effecting closer relations 
among millers located in different sec- 
tions of the country, to develop the art 
and science of milling to a point where 
the processes of producing flour ap- 
proached perfection, reduce the cost of 
production, eliminate the many existing 
evils and raise the industry as a whole to 
a high standard. 

“The milling industry had suffered for 
years by reason of the discrimination on 
the part of transportation companies 
against the shipment of flour in favor 
of wheat. This discrimination was more 
largely felt in connection with the ex- 
portation of the products of the mills 
of this country. Many evils have been 
eradicated and corrected through the ef- 
forts of the Millers’ National Federation. 
The Federation adopted the slogan, “Not 
for Self, but for All,’ which not only 
applies to members of the Federation 
but has been of benefit to the general 
public. We have adhered to this slogan 
rigidly and faithfully. 

“One of the fundamental policies of 
the Federation was that there should be 
no price agreement, and this policy has 
been earnestly and honestly carried out 
during the existence of the Federation. 
No combination of producers of bread- 
stuffs has at any time been countenanced, 
thereby making federal government regu- 
lation unnecessary. Hence, the Sherman 
act and the Clayton act were not de- 
signed to curb agreements or price fixing 
in the milling industry. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. EDGAR 


“In all these efforts we have had the 
support of the milling journals of this 
country, and more especially The North- 
western Miller, which was edited and 
published by our honored guest. As I 





action for the common welfare. 





| valuable support. 


| you need us. 


UNITED EFFORT IN AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES 


From the Silver Jubilee Address of H. L. Beecher Upon Being Installed as | 
Chairman of the Board 


(THE predominant trend of the time is unmistakably toward united effort 
in all American industries; toward wise co-operation and concerted 

The industry which has no strong national 

association in these days will suffer, both individually and collectively. 

The Millers’ National Federation has the advantage of even more than 
its own organization to foster this movement. 
be expressed for the valuable work of the Association of Operative Millers 
and of the American Association of Cereal Chemists. 
tion of these three organizations is not only highly desirable, but is neces- 
sary for the advancement of their common interests. 

The membership and finance committee has for sale that which no 
modern milling concern in the United States can afford to disregard— 
membership in this organization, which today is not a theoretical want but 
an absolute necessity. While cordially welcoming those who are not mem- 
bers of the Federation, I urge them to join with us and give us their 
The stronger this organization is made the better for 
the milling industry, both as a whole and individually. 


Appreciation, I feel, should 


The closest co-opera- 


| 
| 
We need you, and | 
| 
| 
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have mentioned on a previous occasion, 
he has always been interested in this 
ever-progressive movement in the mill- 
ing industry. He devoted over forty 
years to the publication of that remark- 
able trade journal. He brought to it 
the ardor of his youth, the energies of 
his maturest manhood, the autumnal wis- 
dom of his ripened years. He shrank 
from no danger, no toil, no sacrifice in 
the interest of the millers of this nation. 
We have all been instructed by his wis- 
dom; we have all been benefited by his 
loyalty and fidelity to our interest. We 
honor him for his worth, we admire him 
for his achievements, and we love him 
for the sterling qualities of his mind and 
heart. He is a deep thinker, a brilliant 
writer, an able, courageous speaker.” 

Mr. Edgar was given a warm welcome, 
and read from a paper that had, unfor- 
tunately, to be considerably abbreviated 
for presentation within the limited time 
available. This paper has been consid- 
ered by those who have seen it to be an 
important contribution to the history of 
the milling industry in this country, and 
The Northwestern Miller has undertaken 
to publish it in three installments, the 
first of which will be found on pages 730, 
731, 732 and 747 of this issue. This first 
installment deals with the formation and 
development of the Millers’ National As- 
sociation. The second installment, which 
will be published in The Northwestern 
Miller of June 1, is concerned with the 
association’s decline and final dissolution, 
and the third, to appear in a subsequent 
Issue, relates the formation of the Fed- 
eration, and traces events and person- 
alities concerned with it down to the 
present time. 

In concluding his address, Mr. Edgar 
expressed the belief that as “Doctor of 
Milling Surgery,” a title earned by his 
inveterate practice in former years of at- 
tending meetings of millers, he might 
speak with some authority upon the ten- 
dencies of the trade and upon the value 
of trade associations. 

“For four decades and more,” said 
Mr. Edgar, “I have watched the course 
of the trade and the careers of its indi- 
vidual members. I have observed both 
those who have fallen by the wayside and 
those who successfully and actively sur- 
vive. Out of my experience and ob- 
servation I have come finally to one con- 
clusion, speaking broadly and generally, 
and freely admitting that there may be 


exceptions. 
“It is this: that, even in these ma- 
terial times, success depends upon the 


spirit and the quality of the miller him- 
self rather than upon the machinery he 
employs or the location and economic ad- 
vantages of his plant. I believe the 
personal quality to be the deciding fac- 
tor, for I have seen the able miller over- 
come disadvantages of location and 
equipment and win through against 
heavy odds by virture of his personality, 
his standards and applied principles. 
Likewise, I have seen the miller who, 
lacking the essential attributes, failed, 
although endowed with all the favoring 
conditions reckoned essential to success. 
Doubtless all of you can cite examples 
and incidents, as I certainly can, that 
confirm this statement. 


VISION IN BUSINESS 


“In the Good Book it is said that 
‘without vision the people perish” I 
don’t want to utter a platitude, but I 
grow more and more in the belief that 
vision is essential to permanent and sat- 
isfactory success in any business, from 
the operation of a flour mill to that of 
a pop-corn stand, and that, without it, 
business will perish. It is perfectly true 
that men have had vision, have put it 
into their business and have failed, but 
such exceptions merely prove the rule; 
moreover, their visions may have been 
really nightmares. 

“Beyond his energy and ability, which 
were great, and his financial resources, 
which were limited, the thing that made 
that great pioneer, Cadwallader C. 
Washburn, the foremost miller of his 
time, was the vision that inspired him; 
without that he could have accomplished 
but little. When, on the Falls of St. 
Anthony, in 1866, he built his mill of 
840 barrels’ capacity, then regarded as 
enormous and the largest mill west of 
Buffalo, the supply of wheat tributary to 
his plant was comparatively small, the 
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flour made from it sold at a disadvan- 
tage in price compared with winter 
wheat flour, and he himself was not a 
practical miller. Yet he invested all he 
had or could command in this venture on 
the strength of his vision of the future 
and his faith in its infinite possibilities. 

“Again note the same man, this dream- 
er of dreams, 11 years later, sending his 
representative to England to introduce 
spring wheat flour into the British mar- 
kets, and saying, ‘Go to England; start 
the people there to buying our flour, and 
where stand these mills which now seem 
so large will be built others far surpass- 
ing them in importance and capacity.’ 

“Finally, behold this indomitable char- 
acter, standing amid the ruins of his 
mills, of which the explosion of 1878 had 
left not one stone upon another, the day 
after ‘the catastrophe, calmly directing 
the laying out of the foundations of new 
and greater mills to take their place; still 
following the inspiration of his vision, 
still with his faith and courage undaunt- 
ed and unshaken.” 

Propounding the question, “Does It 
Pay?” with reference to the value of 
trade conventions, Mr. Edgar said: 

“I suppose I have attended more mill- 
ers’ conventions, meetings, dinners, lunch- 
eons and assemblies than any other liv- 
ing man. During my 40 years of active 
service it was my duty, as it was my 
pleasure, to be present at all the conven- 
tions of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion until 1891, and thereafter at those of 
the Winter Wheat Millers’ League and 
the Millers’ National Federation, almost 
without exception, not to mention special 
assemblies called to face sudden emer- 
gencies, countless meetings of state and 
local associations and the innumerable 
conferences held during the war in con- 
nection with the work of the Food Ad- 
ministration. 


A “DOCTOR OF MILLING SURGERY” 


“T am qualified for the degree of D. M. 
S. (Doctor of Milling Surgery) by my 
extended experience. Looking backward 
over the long panorama of events I have 
attempted to describe briefly, my con- 
clusion is that it was all very much worth 
while; that the millers have very greatly 
benefited themselves and their condition 
in the past by their efforts to act to- 
gether. It is true that there has been 
much waste motion; that many of the 
things attempted came to nothing, but 
millers thereby learned what was pos- 
sible and what was impossible in the way 
of co-operation for their common bene- 
fit, and grew wiser by experience. 

“T am not sure that the greatest good 
was not accomplished indirectly through 
the informal exchange of opinion at these 
meetings and the spread of the spirit 
of tolerance and liberality of thought, 
the removal of sectional jealousies and 
petty differences, accomplished by be- 
coming personally acquainted with each 
other and mingling together in friendship 
and amity. 

“However, I am disposed to modify 
this conclusion when I consider the very 
material and tangible and immensely 
valuable things that have actually been ac- 
complished through co-operation brought 
about by organizations of millers; these 
stand as permanent testimonials to the 
real efficiency of such efforts and to the 
earnestness and ability shown in their 
accomplishment. I will not undertake to 
enumerate such achievements; you will 
readily recall them. 

“Personally, I am profoundly grateful 
to an institution that has enabled me to 
meet and know so many millers, to ob- 
serve them ‘in convention assembled,’ at 
work and at play, at home and abroad, 
afloat and ashore. Through it I have 
made acquaintance with hundreds whom 
I might not otherwise have known, and 
out of such meetings have grown many 
friendships which endured unbroken ex- 
cept by death; friendships so valued that 
without them my life would have seemed 
very barren. Indeed, I owe very much, 
far more than I can tell, to the inspira- 
tion received at such meetings, to the un- 
derstanding I there derived of the under- 
lying character of this great industry, 
to the impetus there given me to serve 
it to the utmost of my ability.” 

Professional entertainers added to the 
evening’s enjoyment. The Pullman com- 
pany’s star male quartette sang popular 
melodies, and an alleged Chinese miller 
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addressed the gathering in melodious 
syllables which, when translated, proved 
to be pointed jibes at some of the foibles 
of American milling. The floor was 
cleared for dancing, following the dinner. 


MR. LORING’S REMINISCENCES 


Another notable contribution to the 
history of milling was the address of 
Albert C. Loring at the Friday morning 
session. His paper, entitled “T'wenty- 
five Years Ago,” was heard with great 
interest and entertainment, recalling, as 
it did, events and practices of an adven- 
turous era in the industry. The com- 
plete text of Mr. Loring’s address will 
be found on pages 729, 742 and 743 of 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

The remainder of the Friday morn- 
ing session and a part of the afternoon 
session were given over to papers on 
the general topic of “The Flour Mill of 
Today.” ‘The substance of these pa- 
pers appears elsewhere in this issue, the 
speakers being H. G. Randall, Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City (page 778) ; 
A. B. Anderson, Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita (page 771); Harry Snyder, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 
(page 770); H. C. W. Patterson, Patter- 
son Milling Co., Saltsburg, Pa. (page 
767); D. S. Jackman, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita (page 746); Louis R. Hen- 
kle, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. (page 767); F. A. Ruenitz, Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc. (page 
746); H. H. Hanneman, field account- 
ant for the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion (page 766). 

The convention elected John §S. Pills- 
bury, vice president of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, as a director 
to replace Mr. Loring of the same com- 
pany. The other directors whose terms 
expired with the annual meeting were 
re-elected, these being H. L. Beecher, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; 
James F. Bell, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; W. L. Harvey, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; H. S. 


Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Robert Henkel, Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich; C. T. Johnson, 
Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ind; B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; L. B. Miller, Ansted & 
Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio; Thomas L. 
Moore, Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va., 
and George P. Urban, George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo. 

The nominating committee consisted of 
F. E. Browder, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., chairman; L. A. Men- 
nel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; Richard 
P. Johnson, J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., 
Knoxville, Tenn; R. Ward Magill, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, and George A. 
Amendt, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich. 

The resolutions committee made its re- 
port at the closing session, its members 
being Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., chairman; 
Frank J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn; J. B. McLemore, Model 
Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn; A. 
R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, and F. A. McLellan, George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo. All of its 
recommendations were accepted by the 
Federation, together with an additional 
one, introduced by B. J. Rothwell, Bay 
State Milling Co., on the subject of 
freight rate discrimination. 

It was resolved, upon motion of Ralph 
C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., To- 
peka, to continue for another year the 
present rate of assessment upon mem- 
bers, the rate being .0012c per bbl of 
milling capacity represented. 

President Anderson closed the conven- 
tion with a “summing-up” address, the 
text of which is to be found on page 772. 

About 30 ladies were registered, and 
for their entertainment an automobile 
trip was arranged for Thursday after- 
noon, and a luncheon and card party on 
Friday. Many of them attended the ban- 
quet on Thursday evening. 








Bright Future Seen for American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association 
By W. G. Martin, Jr. 


HE thirty-fifth annual convention of 

the American Wholesale Grocers’ 

Association, formerly known as the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Louisville, Ky., May 17-20, 
was termed “The Awakening Conven- 
tion.” Throughout the discussions the 
thought paramount was that the whole- 
sale grocers served an extremely useful 
public function, and that as an industry 
their position was sound, and the future, 
under the right management, bright. 

The convention was strictly a business 
one, and all of the days were crowded 
with addresses and discussions. The 
tendency of all speakers was to look 
into the future rather than to the suc- 
cesses or failures of the past. Attend- 
ance figures were not given out, but it 
is safe to estimate that there were sev- 
eral hundred wholesale grocers present, 
and probably a like number of manu- 
facturers’ agents. 

All sessions were held at the Brown 
Hotel, and a number of manufacturers 
had display booths in the lobby. Both 
morning and afternoon sessions were 
held each day, with the exception of 
Friday. One meeting was held that 
morning, largely devoted to matters of 
executive concern. 

The convention was called to order by 
J. H. McLaurin, president, on May 17. 

The main address was that of Mr. 
McLaurin, who went into great detail 
with all phases of the wholesale grocery 
business, and particularly those evils 
which now confront it. He extended a 
welcome to the manufacturers’ agents 
who were present, and then outlined the 
history of the association, which was 
founded in 1892. He said that four of 
its original founders are still living. 
Later one of these gentlemen was intro- 
duced from the platform. Mr. McLaurin 
said that the association was never be- 
fore so strong or so firmly intrenched 
in the wholesale grocery industry. 

Mr. McLaurin declared that he looked 
forward with great confidence to the fu- 


ture of the wholesale grocery industry. 
He said that there were now approxi- 
mately 4,000 wholesale food distributors 
in the United States and 400,000 inde- 
pendent retail grocers. He expressed 
the belief that the food industry in its 
method of distribution was absolutely 
safe, and added that the wholesale gro- 
cery business was in existence because 
there was an economic necessity for it. 
He declared that the wholesale grocery 
business was performing a needed serv- 
ice, and performing it well, to the 
American public, but warned that, as 
soon as an industry failed to render 
service, it would cease to exist. 

The wholesale grocer must be a busi- 
ness man of wide knowledge and exten- 
sive experience, for, Mr. McLaurin said, 
he must know the sources of food sup- 
plies, methods of transporting them and 
the best means for their proper assem- 
blage. He declared that whenever a 
new policy of food distribution was ef- 
fected, it will be at the expense of the 
public. Sound business thinking was 
advised as the best solution for all prob- 
lems confronting the industry. 

Mr. McLaurin expressed the belief 
that chain store competition had reached 
its peak. He severely condemned the 
practice of manufacturers selling direct 
to retail merchants, and pointed out defi- 
nite examples of some manufacturers 
who unsuccessfully tried to eliminate the 
wholesale distributor from their methods 
of merchandising. 

Another feature of the first day’s ses- 
sion was a legal question box conducted 
by Edgar Watkins, general counsel, At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Watkins, in an address, 
said that a recent survey showed that 
there were 6,161 wholesale grocers in the 
United States. He said it was evident 
that a number of mergers were needed 
to get more economy and efficiency. He 
declared that the many wholesale gro- 
cers’ associations in the country were 
restrained by the antitrust laws, while 
larger companies, because of smaller 
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numbers, were in a much better position 
to practice co-operation. 

Among the reports made on the first 
day of the convention was that of the 
secretary, R. H. Rowe, Washington, D. 
C., who explained the activities carried 
on during the past year, one of the most 
important being the series of bulletins 
produced for the benefit of the retail 
grocer in his merchandising methods. He 
pointed out that the association was ac- 
tive in calling the cotton conference, 
Memphis, Nov. 17, 1926, and said that it 
had done much for the South in bring- 
ing about cotton relief measures. The 
fight that has been made against some 
alleged oppressive tactics on the part 
of a few manufacturers was also men- 
tioned, and given as one of the reasons 
for the 196 new members which came 
into the association the past year. Mr. 
Rowe outlined the contact kept by the 
association with a number of govern- 
mental bureaus in Washington, and ex- 
plained the benefits derived from this 
contact. 

TRADE CONDITIONS 


The second day of the convention was 
given over to a series of addresses and 
discussions of trade conditions. John 
C. Sheehan, Minneapolis, president of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, was the first speaker of the morn- 
ing. He described the past condition of 
the food distributing industry as having 
been chaotic, but said that the wholesaler 
and retailer were coming closer together. 
Mr. Sheehan maintained that as soon as 
the manufacturers, jobbers and retailers 
came to understand one another and 
their respective problems, conditions 
would be greatly improved. 

In speaking of his own association, 
Mr. Sheehan first outlined its early his- 
tory and discussed its present purposes, 
which largely are to bring about better 
business conditions among retail grocers 
and to build up the industry. He said 
that wholesale grocers’ associations can 
be of much help to the retail organiza- 
tions, and concluded by inviting all pres- 
ent to attend the annual convention of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, to be held in Omaha, June 20-23. 

Harry C. Faulkner, president of the 
National Food Brokers’ Association, the 
next speaker, pointed but the necessity 
for personal sales service, and said that 
if the functions of the wholesale grocer 
and broker were unsound, they would 
not have been able to remain in business 
all these years. He noted the fact that 
the principles of competition were not 
changed, adding that a business should 
build on sales service. Providing the 
wholesale grocer used merchandising 
ability, his future was greater today 
than ever before. The value of the ex- 
change of ideas between all factors of 
the food industry was also mentioned by 
Mr. Faulkner. 

The broker was in a position to ren- 
der valuable assistance to the wholesale 
grocer, according to Mr. Faulkner, be- 
cause he must study all angles of food 
distribution, and hence was well in- 
formed upon the subjects of most in- 
terest to the wholesale distributor. He 
urged the exchange of information and 
assistance between the various associa- 
tions serving the industry. 

Other speakers on the May 18 morn- 
ing program were Harry L. Cannon, 
president of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, and A. E. Philips, president of 
the American Grocery Specialty Manu 
facturers’ Association. y 

C. W. Hunt, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, who spoke at the 
afternoon session, discussed “The Work 
of the Federal Trade Commission,” and 
generally confined his remarks to this, 
except for his introductory remarks, 
among which he said: 

“You advocate economical distribution 
of food, and no doubt your advice and 
counsel on this subject have saved many 
otherwise improvident wholesale and re- 
tail grocerymen from financial failure. 
Services by manufacturers, canners, bro- 
kers and retailers in assembling, storing 
and distributing groceries may be prop 
er subjects for discussion in your meet 
ings, and no doubt have been practiced 
in the past with profit. The general 
public today wants service, and good 
food at a fair price.” 

Mr. Hunt devoted a good part of his 
address to an explanation of the trade 
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practice conferences which have been 
held in recent years by the commission. 
These confereaces, he said, were for the 
purpose of discussing trade practices 
within an industry, and had been so suc- 
cessful that a division of the commission 
has been created to handle nothing but 
work of this character. Many industries 
have taken part in such conferences, the 
benefits of which were described at 
length by Mr. Hunt. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Following Mr. Hunt’s address, the 
meeting was turned into an open forum 
for a discussion of “Profit and Loss.” 
rhis developed into an extended discus- 
sion of truck deliveries, stopping leaks 
and wastes, and volume versus profit. A 
number of wholesale grocers spoke on 
these subjects. 

I'he morning session on May 19 was 
designated as a cotton conference. The 
principal speakers were Lee Rodman, 
president of the Indiana Cotton Mills, 
Cannelton, Ind., George A. Sloan, secre- 
tary of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
New York, and A. W. Palmer, of the 
cotton marketing division of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Following the ad- 
dresses the meeting was turned into an 
open forum for a discussion of “New 
and Wider Uses of Cotton.” The thought 
most frequently brought out in these dis- 
cussions was that the grocer should in- 
sist upon the use of cotton wherever pos- 
sible, such as in bags, twines and other 
merchandise with which he comes in 
contact. 

“Qur Partner, the Retail Grocer,” was 
the feature of the afternoon program. 
The principal address was delivered by 
Harry L. La Towsky, of the merchants’ 
bureau of the National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. He stressed 
the fact in his talk, which was entitled 


sery ice 


“The Way Out for the Independent 
Retail Grocer,” that better merchandis- 
ing methods were the solution for the 
retailers’ problems. While it was ad- 


mitted that the retailer was faced with 
strong competition from the chain stores 
and other sources, nevertheless the belief 
was confidently expressed that the future 
outlook was sound, providing methods of 
merchandising were improved. 

This concluded the series of addresses 
and discussions for the convention. The 
annual banquet was held the evening of 
May 18, with Frank R. Bristley, vice 
president of the Royal Distributing Co., 
New York, toastmaster. The principal 
speaker was the Hon. Edwin P. Morrow, 
former governor of Kentucky and now 
a member of the United States board 
of mediation. Several hundred attended 
the banquet. 

In looking back at the convention 
after its close, the thought that remains 
uppermost in the mind is the confidence 
placed in the industry by the wholesalers 
themselves, the fact that they are aware 
of the problems confronting them and 
are taking steps to meet them, that the 
future of wholesaling as an industry is 
closely intermingled with the retail mer- 
chants of the country, and that this lat- 
ter industry cannot only hold its own, 
but improve its position, in the face of 
chain store competition, by the use of 
better and more modern merchandising 
methods. 


CONVENTION NOTES 

One of the most attractive booths in 
the lobby of the Brown Hotel was that 
of the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. 
The “Gingham Girl” brand was featured, 
and a young lady, dressed exactly as the 
brand is shown, was in charge of the 
booth and in attendance at the conven- 
tion. Memorandum books and _ sachet 
bags were distributed. E. L. Stancliff, 
general manager, J. G. Schmitz and John 
M. Burch, represented the company. 

I’. H. Deible and L. W. Putnam, of 
the Dixie Mills Co., East St. Louis, IIL, 
mixed feed manufacturers, were in Lou- 
isville for the convention. 

Che Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. had a booth in which was displayed 
a reproduction of the plant, which was 
electrically operated. The following rep- 
resented the company at the convention: 
H. F. Howell, manager of the southern 
plant, Chattanooga, Tenn; T. H. Smash- 
ey, sales manager; T. E. Stakes, south- 
ern sales manager; S. T. McDowell, 











North Carolina representative; C. O. 
Oppen, chief chemist. 

The Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, was represented by 
F. H. Bernet, St. Louis, J. T. Ivey and 
W. S. Bond, Jackson, Tenn. 

John W. Burns, St. Louis, F. P. 
Painter, Birmingham, and B. P. McDon- 
ald, Louisville, attended the convention 
in behalf of the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis. 

The Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, was represented by Charles E. 
Valier and Prentiss S. Wilson, St. Louis, 
and G. L. Payne, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the H. C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill., attended the con- 
vention, together with the following rep- 
resentatives of his company: William 
Ferguson, Chester, Ill; W. G. Gresham, 
Greenville, S. C; K. E. Baggette, Bir- 
mingham, Ala; W. A. Hogan, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

John H. Ramsour represented the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Milling Co. 

The Washburn Crosby Co., which op- 
erates a mill in Louisville, was repre- 
sented by the following: F. R. Eaton, 
Louisville, T. D. Barry, Louisville, Wal- 
ter Barry, Minneapolis, E. H. Moore, 
Macon, Ga., and H. T. Humphries, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., visited friends at the 
convention. 

George N. Sauer, of Sauer’s Milling 
Co., Evansville, Ill., was among the mill- 
ers present in Louisville during the con- 
vention. 

E. S. Pfeffer, of the Pfeffer Milling 
Co., Lebanon, IIl., visited with friends 
during the convention. 

Elmer Marrscheutz, of the Chappelow 
Advertising Co., St. Louis, well known 
among many food manufacturers, was 
in Louisville for one day of the meeting. 

A. C. Carpenter, St. Louis, vice presi- 
dent of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was 
registered at the convention. 

Herman Bowmar, of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, spent a couple of 
days at the conference before going on 
East. 

C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., represented 
his company. 

Edward Schurmann, of the Hanover 
Star Milling Co., Germantown, III., spent 
two days at the convention. H. N. Ed- 
dins, Tuscaloosa, Ala., of the same com- 
pany, was also present. 

Robert M. Peek, Peek Bros., Little 
Rock, Ark., flour brokers, was among 
the flour men in Louisville for the meet- 
ing. 

The Sunland Sales Association, Fresno, 
Cal., was ‘represented by F. J. Watts. 

Carl Ansboeck represented the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

B. R. MacElvan, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., visited with friends 
at the convention. 

Fred F. Newman _ represented 
Hungarian Flour Mills, Denver, Colo. 


the 





DISTRICT NO, 5 OPERATIVE 
MILLERS MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The regular quarterly 
meeting of District No. 5 of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers was held at 
the Statler Hotel, at noon, on May 21. 
The attendance was not as large as at 
former meetings, and it was decided to 
return to evening sessions. The next 
meeting will be held Sept. 3. 

George Nixon, of the production de- 
partment of the Ralston Purina Co., 
was the principal speaker. His remarks 
dealt generally with production prob- 
lems, which he divided into three classi- 
fications—men, material and methods. 

Under the classification of men, he 
stated that character, ambition and abil- 
ity are the three most important consid- 
erations. 

In selecting materials which are to be 
used in the production of quality prod- 
ucts, he said that the quality of the ma- 
terials themselves, and the preparation 
and mixing of them, are the most im- 
portant factors. 

As for methods, he said that they must 
be correct, modern and efficient, if the 
best results are to be obtained. 

Other factors which he said are im- 
portant in the control of production of 
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quality goods are as follows: employee 
welfare, quality control, management 
control, cost control, production schedule, 
handling finished product, mixing ingre- 
dients, handling and preparation, pur- 
chase from set standards, and purchase 
from requirements. 

A general discussion followed his ad- 
dress, which was one of the best ever 
given at the local meetings. 


MILL AND ELEVATOR FIRM 
FORMED AT LA JUNTA, COLO. 


Denver, Coro.—The La Junta (Colo.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. has been organized 
by L. S. and N. M. Mahoney, and B. M. 
Bush, with a capital of $50,000. It will 
operate an elevator with 20,000 bus ca- 
pacity, which will be erected in time to 
take care of the new crop. This elevator 
will replace that which was formerly op- 
erated in connection with the flour mill 
at La Junta which was controlled by the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. The 
latter company will have an interest in 
the new elevator. 


DEATH OF FRANK L. HALL, 
BUFFALO BAKERY FOUNDER 
Burrato, N. Y.—Frank L. Hall, Clar- 


ence, N. Y., former president and founder 
of the Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, died 





last week following an operation. Mr. 
Hall retired from business about six 
years ago. He was 64 years old. He 


was born in the village of Howard, com- 
ing to this city when a boy. Starting 
with two wagons, the Hall company has 
now increased to 162 routes. Associated 
with Mr. Hall in the early days was 
Paul H. Helms. 


NEW OFFICERS ARE ELECTED 
BY PROGRESSIVE BAKERS 
Prirrssurcu, Pa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Progressive Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Hagerstown, Md., the following of- 
ficers were elected: president, Clarence 
Pound, Clearspring, Md; secretary, Rob- 
ert Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va; treas- 
urer, C. E. Fogle, Cumberland, Md. The 
association has a membership of 50 bak- 
ers in Chambersburg and Waynesboro, 
Pa., Hagerstown, Frederick and Cum- 
berland, Md., and Winchester and Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va. 


KESSINGER BILL SHELVED 
BY ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Senator Kessinger’s bill 
to control the Chicago Board of Trade 
was referred on May 19 to the house 
license and miscellany committee. This 
practically means a demise of the bill, as 
this committee consists largely of Chica- 
go representatives. The bill proposed by 
the Curran investigation committee was 
advanced by the house. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS, MILL 
WILL CONSTRUCT ELEVATOR 


Sativa, Kansas.—The Barton County 
Flour Mills Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
let a contract for the erection of an ele- 
vator of 75,000 bus capacity. It is to be 
of cement, and will be constructed by 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City. 


JOINS MONARCH SALES FORCE 

Kansas Crry, Mo—W. H. Bartlett, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been appointed New 
York State representative of the Mon- 
arch Milling Co. Mr. Bartlett has re- 
cently been connected with Samuel 
Knighton & Son, New York. 

The Monarch company expects to have 
its new unit in operation by the begin- 
ning of the new crop. Numerous altera- 
tions have also been made in the old 
plant, which was formerly operated by 
the J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 





BAKERS PLAYED ON MAY 19 

New York, N. Y.—In spite of the bad 
weather, several foursomes of bakers’ 
club members played round the Fresh 
Meadow course on May 19. This was the 
first outdoor meeting of the season, and 
had the day been clear, there would have 
been a larger number participating. As 
it was, 40 attended the dinner in the 
evening. 





PLANS FOR MEETING 
OF FLOUR CLUBS MADE 


Sydney Anderson, Samuel Knighton, Harry 
Randall, Henry Stude and Dr. Bar- 
nard Will Appear on Program 


Burrato, N. Y.—H. C. Veatch, Buf- 
falo, president of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, has announced the program 
for the annual convention of that or- 
ganization at St. Louis, June 6-7. 

The morning session of the opening 
day will be given over to the annual 
address of Mr. Veatch and to the read- 
ing of reports. Committees also will be 
nominated. 

In the afternoon Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, will address the gathering. Sam- 
uel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton & 
Son, New York, will speak on “Forward 
Selling.” Harry G. Randall, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, will 
respond. Henry Stude, president of the 
American Bakers Association, will dis- 
cuss the baking industry, and Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, of the American Institute of 
Baking, will speak on “The War on 
White Bread.” Discussion will follow. 

On the morning of the second day, re- 
ports will be made and officers will be 
installed. 


F. S. WELLINGHOFF ACQUIRES 
INTEREST IN BAUR COMPANY 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—F. S. Wellinghoff, who 
for the past few years has represented 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, in central states territory, has 
bought an interest in the Baur Flour 
Mills Co. 

Mr. Wellinghoff will become vice presi- 
dent of the company and will be active- 
ly in charge of sales, a position for which 
he is well fitted on account of his exten- 
sive selling experience and his wide ac- 
quaintance among flour buyers. 

The name of the company, formerly 
known as the Ziebold Flour Mill Co., 
was only recently changed to that of the 
Baur Flour Mills Co. Andrew Baur re- 
mains as president, and Edward Boen- 
ing is secretary-treasurer. The capacity 
of the mill is approximately 600 bbls 
daily. 


DEATH OF HENRY HUBMAN 

Winnivec, Man.—A_ Fort William, 
Ont., dispatch last week announced the 
death in that city of Henry Hubman, 
well-known mill grain buyer, at the age 
of 66. Mr. Hubman was born in Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., coming as a lad to Mani- 
toba, and was for many years grain 
buyer at Emerson, Man., for the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. He 
later moved to Fort William, where he 
held the position of foreman of the Con- 
solidated Elevator Co. In later years 
Mr. Hubman was associated with the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., as grain 
buyer. 

McINTOSH-SNYDER CO. FORMED 

Totepo, Ou1o.—J. T. McIntosh, flour 
and feed broker, Columbus, Ohio, has 
admitted Omer Snyder, of the Columbus 
Hay & Grain Co., to his organization as 
a partner, effective immediately, and the 
business will be conducted under the 
name of MclIntosh-Snyder Co. at the 
same address. Mr. Snyder has had con- 
siderable road experience in the class of 
trade handled. 


TO SELL FLOUR AND FEED 
L. E. and M. E. Taylor will open a 
wholesale and retail flour and feed busi- 
ness at Cameron, Wis., about Aug. 1. 
They are now installing a new 60 h+p 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engine to oper- 
ate their machinery for custom grinding. 
Their father was in the same business 
for 35 years at Barron, Wis. 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE CLUB 
New York, N. Y.—The annual spring 
tournament of the New York Produce 
Exchange Golf Club, of which James 
Barber is president, will be held at the 
Knollwood Country Club, White Plains, 
June 2. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The strength in wheat has caused a 
little flurry in flour buying within the 
last few. days. Just prior to that, how- 
ever, the flour market was abnormally 
quiet. Several companies report fair ac- 
tivity. Apparently the business is scat- 
tered and confined to those whose stocks 
are getting low, as the reported improve- 
ment is not general. 

Advance Ignored——Some millers say 
their customers pay no attention to the 
advance, and are indifferent. The up- 
turn in wheat in the last five or six 
weeks is equivalent to about 85c bbl, and 
mill asking prices have not as yet re- 
flected this in full. The trade is stub- 
born, and refuses to follow the advance. 

The strength, however, has had one 
good effect, in that it has encouraged 
buyers to order out delinquent contracts. 
Directions are better with many com- 
panies, although not yet in keeping with 
the volume of business on mill books. 
The advance has also enabled mills to 
get rid of some doubtful orders, without 
sustaining losses. Buyers that talked 
of canceling some time ago are now sit- 
ting tight, in the hope that they may 
still make a profit on their purchases. 

First Clear Steady—First clear flour 
is steady, with demand moderate. If 
bakers were buying in any quantity, how- 
ever, first clear would be scarce and 
higher in price, on account of light pro- 
duction. Second clear is comparatively 
strong, and reflects the advance in red 
dog. ; 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb May 24 Year ago 
eee ee eee $8.15 @8.45 $9.00@9.25 
Standard patent ..... 7.80@8.05 8.60@8.90 
Second patent ....... 7.65@7.75 8.30@8.50 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.10@7.35 7.50@7.95 
First clear, jute*..... 6.40@6.55 6.65@6.80 
Second clear, jute*... 4.40@4.90 3.90@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 7.10@7.25 7.50@7.60 
Graham, standard 6.80@7.00 7.35@7.45 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINA 


According to Minneapolis durum mill- 
ers, the semolina trade is shot to pieces. 
New business is confined to an occa- 
sional car, with buyers displaying vir- 
tually no interest, even though prices 
are low. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
4%4¢ lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, stand- 
ard and fancy patent 4c, and No. 3 and 
special grade 3%c. 

In the week endiing May 21, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 40,755 
bbls durum products, compared with 41,- 
254 in the previous week. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation May 24: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s F 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
=, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 16-21 ...... 460,800 167,417 36 
Previous week 460,800 189,934 41 
TOAF BBO «cccons 529,200 211,359 40 
Two years ago... 548,700 176,254 32 
Three years ago. 564,600 206,083 37 
Four years ago.. 561,100 205,395 36 
Five years ago.. 546,000 230,630 42 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 1,125 bbls last week, 500 
in the previous week, 1,314 a year ago, 
and 5,231 two years ago. 





OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 165-21 ...... 362,250 164,423 45 
Previous week 438,000 210,674 48 
TORP OOO. coveses 424,890 217,129 51 
Two years ago... 433,890 207,150 48 
Three years ago. 426,690 228,542 54 
Four years ago.. 365,940 155,670 43 
Five years ago... 416,850 179,220 42 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 





Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output— ,-—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
April 23 73 73,450 218,672 226,422 3,766 2,387 
April 30 7 223,171 230,588 1,614 2,054 
May 7 202,844 214,837 3,504 714 
May 14 210,674 223,453 3,488 2,216 
May 21 164,423 169,810 520 ene 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
May 21, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 

--—Output—, -—Exports— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ... 8,244 9,492 93 67 

Ot. POR sccuss 423 424 23 oe 

Dul.-Superior .. 660 793 ees one 

GURNES soveuss 7,930 9,097 107 76 
NOTES 


The Minnesota Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting of its mem- 
bers at Alexandria on June 1. 


W. G. McLaughlin, manager of the 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn., 
has returned from an eastern trip. 


A. J. Crooks, of the Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Chicago and Kansas City, is 
spending a few days in Minneapolis. 

A meeting of the Montana division of 
the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board 
will be held at Missoula on June 16. 

J. F. Becksted, operative miller, New 
London, Minn., is now working for the 
S. Stewart Milling Co., Mott, N. D. 


Clarence S. Chase, manager of the In- 
terior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, vis- 
ited in Minneapolis on his way to Chi- 
cago last week. 

It is interesting to note that, while 
May wheat in Minneapolis is still about 
15e under that of a year ago, the July 
option is less than Ic lower. 

Frank J. Allen, general manager of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
is spending a short vacation with his 
family at Continental, Ohio. 

Harry W. Pettibone, department sales 
manager for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, has been transferred to the 
company’s Buffalo office, effective June 1. 

C. M. Snapp, formerly of Terre Haute, 
Ind., has moved to Pittsburgh, and will 
represent the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller 
Mill Co. in western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

The Cannon Valley Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, is adding 100,000 bus wheat 
storage to its plant at Cannon Falls. It 
will be of concrete construction, and 
work has already been begun. 


L. C. Cooper has succeeded James C. 
Goodsell as Minneapolis freight agent 
for the Omaha railroad. Mr. Goodsell 
resigned to become connected with the 
Mississippi barge line on June 1. 

W. H. Bartlett, Syracuse, N. Y., while 
in Minneapolis last week made arrange- 
ments to represent the Commander Mill- 
ing Co. in New York state. From here 


he went to Kansas City to make similar 
arrangements with the Monarch Milling 


Campbell’s, Inc., Northfield, Minn., has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock by L. G. Campbell, J. S. Campbell 
and R. O. Sullivan. The company will 
manufacture cereals in the mill at North- 
field. 

The Minneapolis office of the United 
States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation has been moved from 314 
Second Avenue South, to 216 Metropoli- 
tan Life Building. R. P. Amo is dis- 
trict traffic manager. 

James F. Bell, president, and D. D. 

avis, secretary, of the Washburn Cros- 
xy Co., Minneapolis, are on a hunting 
trip in the Canadian Rockies. They will 
probably be gone several weeks, and will 
visit Vancouver, B. C., before returning. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Ruenitz, of Spring- 
field, Minn., on May 23 celebrated their 
twenty-first wedding anniversary, and 
received congratulatory messages from 
all over the country. Mr. Ruenitz is 
president of the Springfield Milling Co., 
Ine. 

C. W. Andrew, director of McKinnon 
& McDonald, Ltd., flour and grain im- 
porter, Glasgow, Scotland, is in Minne- 
apolis this week. From here he will go 
to Winnipeg and thence east to Mont- 
real, Buffalo and New York before sail- 
ing for home. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The higher wheat market and advanc- 
ing flour prices helped mills in getting 
shipping instructions last week. New 
mill sales were small and scattered. 

Sales of durum were light and scat- 
tered. A good many are still working 
off old bookings. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MUO FOOSE ov ccnisanrsveaser 10,770 29 
PrOViOUS WOOK ...csccccss 15,950 43 
SD MD no ces one aeene oe Oe 16,385 44 
TWO POATE ABO occcecsrvece 12,280 33 
Quotations, May 21, at Duluth-Su- 


perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
a. 2... Serre $7.55 @7.80 $8.65 @8.90 
Second patent ....... 7.30@7.55 8.30@8.65 
Piret clear, jute...... 6.40@6.65 7.20@7.45 
Second clear, jute 5.45@5.70 6.20@6.45 


NOTES 
Frank C. Tenney, of the Tenney Co., 
is the father of a daughter born May 19. 
Eugenis Pullitz, grain dealer, Buenos 
Aires, visited the Duluth market on May 
20. 
The membership of the late W. C. 
Mitchell has been transferred to his son, 
John P. Mitchell. 


Ernest C. Brunke, of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, was in Duluth May 19 su- 
pervising the loading of a cargo of 518,- 
000 bus oats. 

Ninety bakers of the Twin Cities, Du- 
luth and Superior attended a good fel- 
lowship meeting at Duluth, May 19, with 
the following state officers present: Wil- 
liam Glaser, St. Paul, president; A. 
Tweelings, Minneapolis, secretary; E. H. 
Brannig, St. Paul, financial secretary. 

Mrs. Walter Turle and George Eyre 
Robson were married May 18 at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in the presence 
of Miss Penelope Turle and Miss Joan 
Robson, daughters of the contracting 
parties. Mr. Robson was a partner of 
the late Walter Turle in the firm of 
Turle & Co. 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills report very light sales of flour 
last week. Large buyers all seem to be 
well supplied for 60 days. Operations 
continue at about 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Quotations about l5c bu higher. 
Prices, May 21: first patent $8.10 bbl, 
standard patent $8, first clear $6.55, and 
second clear $4.25. 

* * 

Fred Emmett, Butte, Mont., represen- 
tative of the Royal Milling Co., spent 
the week end at the company’s headquar- 
ters in Great Falls. $ 

Water F. Barirran. 








May 25, 1927 


“NICK,” EUROPE-BOUND, 
ARRIVES IN NEW YORK 


The Northwestern Miller’s Business Manager 
Pained by Shortage of Funnels on His 
Ship—Meets Stanley Went 

New Yorx, May 18, 1927. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 

Gentlemen: Arrived here safe and 
sound, and our assorted baggage still in- 
tact. Of the large assortment, I own 
but two pieces; one of them is a bird, 
though. I bought it secondhand in Lon- 
don before the war—a fine piece—an 
inglish kit bag. It was evidently sold 
o the shop where I bought it by a “cap- 
tain somebody” of the Bengal Oysters, 
or was it Lancers? Probably Lancers, 
as there is no such branch in the Indian 
army as the Oysters. I had the signs 
painted over, and my own W. C. N. 
printed on top of that, and believe me 
that bag makes a good impression, for 
in Europe one is judged by his “lug- 
gage,” and it behooves one to see that 
the quality makes a good first impres- 
sion, especially on servants. Good old 
stuff is preferable to new or an even 
more expensive quality. 

Of course, to get here we had to pass 
through Chicago and were met at the 
station by our Sigurd Werner. Nice 
young fellow, but too fat. Recommend 
reducing his salary until he gets a better 
waist line. When I was that boy’s age, 
I didn’t get enough to eat, so couldn't 
get fat. Times have changed. Purves 
was out of town; probably heard I was 
headed east. 

Were met at the Pennsylvania station 
in this burg by one of our ex- and al- 
leged editorial writers, y-clept Stanley 
Went. I hadn’t seen that boy for years. 
If he’s changed at all, it is more so— 
you would easily recognize him by my 
description. After exchanging a few 
truthful, but uncomplimentary, remarks 
about each other, we took a taxi. Reach- 
ing the Lafayette Hotel, he said, “We 
are here,” or some such rot, and left me 
to pay for the taxi, probably an eastern 
custom. We do the reverse in our ham- 
let out West near the tall timbers. New 
York is a nice place from whence to take 
a ship. The harbor facilities in Minne- 
apolis would hardly accommodate as 
large boats as here. 

Seems to be a lot of people in town. 
Fair week, no doubt. 

Went down to the docks to see the 
Minnetonka, on which we sail Saturday. 
Rather disappointed in its outside ap- 
pearance; it has only one funnel or 
smokestack. My idea of an ocean liner 
is two or three funnels—too late to add 
another one now, but I prefer more 
than one; looks more impressive to pass- 
ing ships. A little false pride on my 
part, I suppose; nevertheless, I’d like 
another funnel. Didn’t go on board, but 
I understand it’s quite nice. It will 
have to be to make up for the shortage 
in funnels. Shall probably overlook the 
deficiency after we pass the three-mile 
limit, or is it twelve? Anyway “The 
Limit.” Now I understand what people 
mean when they say “It’s the limit” 
Rather good, what? 

The Atlantic Transport Line, which is 
a British company, advertises weight of 


the Minnetonka as 21,998 tons. Why 
not round figures of 22,000? If I owned 
it, I would kind of stretch it a little 


by saying—Oh! somewhere near 25,000. 
No one could check me up, as there are 
no scales made to accommodate such « 
big thing as an ocean liner. It will prob- 
ably continue as 21,998. That’s a detail, 
but I wish they’d unbend and fib for a 
couple of tons to round it out. Think 
I'll mention it to the captain when we 
sail—he’d be pleased to discuss it with 
me, I’m sure, and would thank me for 
the suggestion, and for fear I’'d make 
any more, put me in irons until we reach 
the old sod. Sea captains are such joll: 
dogs! 

Will have to ring off, as Bushenquack. 
I mean Quackenbush, threatens to buy 
my lunch. I just told him I’d had a 
late breakfast, which accounts for the 
invitation. 

Yours truly, 
W. C. Nicuots. 

P. S. No need to write the steamship 
authorities about the funnel—I’IF return 
on the Celtic, which I believe has two. 
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KANSAS CITY 


New business was quiet last week, ex- 
cept for occasional spurts when buyers 
became afraid that the market would 
get away from them. On the other hand, 
the strength in prices brought out very 
good shipping directions and enabled 
mills to operate at a satisfactory rate. 

The East Most Active.—Inquiry from 
the East seemed to be better than from 
other parts of the country. Two large 
chain stores were in the market for fair- 
sized lots of flour, but it is understood 
that they placed orders with interior 
mills. Smaller buyers in the East ap- 
peared anxious to book before prices 
went higher, and fair sales, in small lots 
for immediate shipment, were made. 

Shipping Directions Good.—Instruc- 
tions to ship have been received so free- 
ly lately, and especially last week, that 
many mills are behind on contracts. 
With one mill closed for alterations, local 
plants operated at 78 per cent of capac- 
ity, reflecting the active receipt of ship- 
ping directions. Operations are likely to 
be as good, if not better, during the 
present week. 

Export Business Fair.—Although noth- 
ing sensational was done in the way of 
export business last week, Kansas City 
millers say that a fair trade with both 
Europe and Latin America continued. 
Inquiries for new crop flour have largely 
been silenced by the attitude millers are 
taking in their refusal to consider a 
gamble of this nature. One mill report- 
ed that Greece was in the market for 
the first time in a considerable period. 
The flour sold has been fairly well dis- 
tributed as to grade. 

Reoffering an Obstacle—A complaint 
has been heard that certain overbought 
buyers are offering their surplus sup- 
plies at prices considerably under those 
quoted by mills, and while they are not 
actually making sales, they are holding 
up a certain amount of business that 
mills might otherwise be able to close. 
Prices are now more nearly in line with 
those at which much of this surplus flour 
was bought, and some millers believe 
that it may have an appreciable effect 
upon the market during the next month. 

Prices Slightly Higher—Flour prices 
were slightly higher last week, although 
they did not reflect the entire advance 
in wheat. Higher prices for millfeed 
made this possible. Quotations, May 21, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.45@7.80 
bbl; 95 per cent, $7.15@7.40; straight, 
$6.80@7; first clear, $5.85@6; second 
clear, $4.60@4.80; low grade, $4.10@4.50. 

Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 67 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller. 


67 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 16-81 .cccw 353,460 222,628 62 
Previous week .. 353,460 215,571 60 
OOP Be svecccx 360,360 166,613 46 
Two years ago... 364,710 158,695 43 
Five-year average (same week).... 49 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 50 

KANSAS CITY 
May 15-21 ...... 175,500 137,629 78 
Previous week .. 175,500 126,872 72 
Year @80 .ccccce 151,500 96,508 63 
Two years ago... 148,500 105,832 71 
Five-year average (same week).... 69 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 66 
WICHITA 

May 26-84. ciccss 62,400 48,847 78 
Previous week .. 62,400 25,811 41 
TOaP OHO cscocee 62,400 29,647, 47 
Two years ago... 65,700 23,458 35 


ST. JOSEPH 





May 16-31 ....0- 47,400 31,449 66 
Previous week .. 47,400 32,741 69 
WORF ABO .ccvece 47,400 39,964 84 
Two years ago... 47,400 23,074 48 
SALINA 
May 15-21 ...... 37,800 28,694 76 
Previous week .. 37,800 28,135 77 
WeeP OOS o2<vees 35,400 27,075 76 
Two years ago... 46,200 22,160 48 
ATCHISON 
es: er 29,700 25,257 85 
Previous week .. 29,700 24,545 82 
BORP BBO cocccers 29,400 16,768 7 
OMAHA 
ee ee 27,300 22, 81 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,43 82 
Weer BOW céewere 27,300 22 81 
Two years ago... 27,300 19 72 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


DE CREME. DbseCONNONS Seamed Re eeseebeee 28 
OU TOE 0.60054 03.004545 a ebeeeees 33 
PP re ere ere re ere eee 43 


Of the mills reporting 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 9 fair and 48 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
29,402 bbls last week, 30,223 in the pre- 
vious week, 9,283 a year ago and 17,705 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., flour exporters, New York, was in 
Kansas City last week. 

George Sykes, of the California Cal- 
cyanide Co., has returned to Kansas City 
after a trip to the East. 

R. H. Montgomery, Kansas City dis- 
trict sales manager for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., has been elected to the chair- 
manship of the Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., while on his 
trip in the East, will attend the conven- 
tion of the New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at Swampscott, Mass. 


W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is in the Southwest, and intends 
to make a tour of the wheat fields in 
order that he may take back some first- 
hand information to Washington. 


John C. Koster, European sales man- 
ager for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
has left for the South. While away, he 
will attend the convention of the Texas 
State Bakers’ Association at Houston. 


James Holland, for many years in the 
milling and flour business in St. Louis, 
but who has retired and has been farm- 
ing for the last three years at Cuba, Mo., 
was in Kansas City last week, attending 
a church convention. 


Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager, and J. L. Walker, sales 
manager, for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., will attend company sales meetings 
to be held in New York and Chicago, 
May 27-28 and May 31-June 1, respec- 
tively. 

A telegram has been received in the 
home office of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co. that Joseph H. Shinnick and 
Leo M. Ismert, who are to take up new 
positions in the East, had arrived safely 
in New York by automobile from Kan- 
sas City. 

“T have about the same report to make 
as every one else,” said William J. Grov- 
er, manager of the Excelsior Flour Mills, 
on his return from a trip to the central 
states. “Buyers seem to have sufficient, 
if not too much, flour booked to last 
them through this crop.” 


M. F. Dillon, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, is arrang- 
ing special Pullman cars for millers from 
Kansas City who will attend the asso- 
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ciation’s annual convention at Dallas, 
June 6-11. Mr. Dillon says that he ex- 
pects an exceptionally good attendance. 

Clarence S. Chase, manager of the In- 
terior Flour Mills Co., is on an extended 
business trip. After visiting Omaha, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Chicago, he 
will stop at several cities in the East, 
returning here via Louisville, Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis. He expects to be 
away about three weeks. 

Harvey E. Yantis, of this office of The 
Northwestern Miller, who left recently 
for Texas, writes that he was surprised 
by the poor state of the crops that he 
saw. There appeared to be little good 
wheat in Kansas and Oklahoma, and in 
Texas the fields were actually burned. 
Mr. Yantis intends later to go to Cali- 
fornia. 


HUTCHINSON 

Scattered bookings from established 
trade made up the bulk of flour business 
last week. Quite a demand from buyers 
for supplies to finish out the year de- 
veloped late in the week, and for a day 
or two business was unusually good. A 
few small sales of clears for export were 
made, mostly to Holland for early ship- 
ment. Directions showed improvement, 
and less demand for cancellation was 
noticed. Quotations, May 21, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7.40 
@7.85 bbl; straight, $7@7.35; first clear 
$5.75@5.90. 

NOTES 

J. E. Sullivan, sales manager for the 
Attica (Kansas) Mills, accompanied by 
his family, is driving to Minnesota on 
his vacation. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. has 
let a contract for additional sidetrack 
at Winfield to connect with a ware- 
house now nearing completion. 

B. F. Young, treasurer of and sales 
manager for the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., returned late last week from a trip 
over the southwestern wheat belt. He 
predicts that the 1927 wheat crop will 
be far below that harvested last summer. 

H. O. Davis, manager of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas, who is 
making a trip through Texas, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico, expects to return about 
June 1. He reports exceptionally good 
prospects for heavy buying early in the 
new crop year. 

William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., attended the 
Federation meeting in Chicago, going 
from there to New York where he was 
joined by Mrs. Kelly and daughter. 
They will sail May 25 for a two months’ 
tour of Europe. Mr. Kelly will attend 
the Rotary convention at Ostend, Bel- 
gium. 


SALINA 

There has been no increased activity 
by flour buyers, although shipping in- 
structions are more free, due to the ad- 
vance in wheat. Quotations, May 19, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $7.30@7.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.10 
@7.20; straight, $7@7.10. 

NOTES 

H. L. Williamson, of the Shellabarger 
Mills & Elevator Co., left on May 21 for 
Houston, Texas, to attend the state bak- 
ers’ convention. 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., has returned from 
a trip to southeastern Kansas and south- 
western Missouri. 

J. K. Pickerill, sales manager for the 
Western Star Mill Co., has left for the 
central states, where he will spend about 
a month on business. 


ATCHISON 


An exceptionally light demand was ex- 
perienced in the flour market this week. 
Mills reported bookings of from 25 to 
50 per cent of capacity. Buyers are re- 
luctant to trade at the present level, 
except to cover for immediate require- 
ments. Operations continue exception- 
ally good, and most mills are running 
on a full-time schedule. 

Shipping directions are very satisfac- 
tory, and old contracts, which have been 
bothering the mills for a number of 
months, are being rapidly closed. 

There is little change in flour prices. 



























































































































THE CUSTOMER’S THRIFT 


A miller of the Southwest last 
Christmas followed his established 
custom of sending boxes of cigars, 
each cigar decorated with a band 
showing his flour brand, to his 
most valued customers. Recently 
one of the miller’s salesmen called 
on a grocer customer and, by way 
of friendly gesture, offered to buy 
cigars for the proprietor and him- 
self. What was his delight to find 
displayed in the case a box of his 
own company’s favorite brand of- 
fered for sale by the thrifty gro- 
cer at the attractive price of two 
for a quarter. 











Quotations, May 21, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Missouri River: hard wheat short pat- 
ent $7.25@7.35 bbl, straight $6.85@7.10, 
first clear $5.55@5.75; soft wheat short 
patent $6.80@7.15, straight $6.50@6.70, 
first clear $5.75@5.90. 

NOTES 

W. F. Merrick, of the Blackhawk 
Flour & Feed Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
visited local mills last week. 

J. A. Barkley, southern Illinois and 
Indiana representative of the Blair 
Milling Co., spent several days at local 
headquarters last week. 


WICHITA 


Flour is somewhat stronger. Export 
business is slow, with most of the de- 
mand from Holland and central Europe. 
Shipping instructions and new business 
are somewhat more active, although lit- 
tle change is noted in prices. Mills are 
working at near 90 per cent capacity, 





greater than for some time. Prices, 
May 21, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas 


City: hard wheat short patent, $7.90; 
straight, $7.40; clears, $6.65. P 
NOTES 

E. W. Morrison, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., is spending a 
month’s vacation in California. 

W. J. Coleman, manager of the grain 
department of the Red Star Milling Co., 
has returned from a fortnight’s vacation 
in Arkansas. 

H. B. McKibben, secretary-treasurer 
of the Red Star Milling Co., is spending 
a few days on business in New York, 
Chicago and Detroit. 

W. J. Brewer, of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., has gone to Rome, N. Y., where 
his father is ill. He will stop a few 
days in Chicago on his return. 

Harry Dunn, manager of the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Grain & Supply Co., Rocky, 
Okla., visited the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co. on his return from a visit in eastern 
states last week. 


OKLAHOMA 


Millers in Oklahoma report that there 
has been a slight advance in flour prices. 
While there has been little improvement 
in business generally, some report an 
acceleration in shipments on old con- 
tracts. Quotations, May 20: hard wheat 
short patent, $7.80@7.90 bbl; soft wheat 
short patent, $8@8.20; standard patent, 
$7.30@7.40. 

NOTES 

A charter has been granted to the 
White-Richert Grain Co., Oklahoma City, 
capital stock $10,000; incorporators, 
Harvey White, J. P. White and A. B. 
Richert. 

A district meeting of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association was held at 
Cordell on May 19. The meeting was 
for the purpose of discussing co-opera- 
tive wheat pools. J. D. Fairchild, direc- 
tor of field service, who attended the 
recent International Wheat Pool Confer- 
ence in Kansas City, was the principal 
speaker. 

Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
and owner of the extensive Kell group 
of mills, was recently host at a luncheon 
to a group of visitors at Wichita Falls, 
the occasion being the meeting of the 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce. 
Governor Moody and the Hon. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, were the 
principal speakers. 























Twenty-five Years -—Ago 


(Continued from page 729.) 


settling the claims made by the puri- 
fier company. 

Soon after the Franco-German War 
of 1870, the Hungarian flour mills at 
Budapest commenced making shipments 
to the United States, Mexico and Brazil, 
as well as to continental Europe. The 
flour was superior to anything made in 
this country, and brought very high 
prices. Governor C. C. Washburn was 
in New York at a later period than this, 
and his attention was called to the qual- 
ity of the flour made under the Hunga- 
rian process and to the excellency of 
the bread made from it. One of the 
parties dining with him claimed to know 
something about the Hungarian mills 
and the process employed by them to 
produce the flour. He was told that the 
grain was not ground on buhrs, but on 
rotating iron rolls. On his return to 
Madison, Wis., he had some rolls cast 
at a machine shop in that city and 
shipped to Minneapolis for an experi- 
ment. 

These rolls were of poor construction 
and inefficient, as they could not be cor- 
rugated and, therefore, had to be used 
smooth. They were in the experimental 
plant at the time of the mill explosion 
in 1878. 

In 1876, at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, the first full roller mill 
and the gradual reduction Hungarian 
process was set’ up in the agricultural 
department with other European milling 
machinery consisting of a number of 
roller mills, sifters, bolting reels and the 
so-called “air purifiers” for middlings. 
The exhibitors were Daverio & Co., of 
Zurich, Switzerland. There were also 
exhibited with this flour mill machinery 
several sets of plans and drawings, 
showing the construction of European 
flour mills employing no millstones for 
the grinding of grain. This exhibit at- 
tracted considerable attention from mill- 
ers who happened to see it, and was un- 
doubtedly the first roller mill brought to 
this country. It contained seven sets of 
rolls, with three in a frame arranged 
vertically, four being corrugated and the 
rest smooth. The entire exhibit of Da- 
verio & Co. was sold at the close of the 
exposition to John Sellers, who, together 
with his brother, William, owned a small 
mill driven by waterpower on Wissahick- 
on Creek, near West Philadelphia. <A 
Swiss millwright installed all the ma- 
chinery in this mill, and I believe this 
was the first all-roller mill put in opera- 
tion in the United States. 


LARGE PROFITS FROM PURIFIER 


The mill ground its first flour on the 
gradual reduction system, without the 
aid of any millstones, in the fall of 1877, 
but did not arouse very much attention 
from the milling fraternity. During this 
period, those who had been successful in 
introducing the purifier were making 
very large profits. Every miller, so far 
as he could, was trying to keep such in- 
formation as was secured entirely within 
his own plant, and many of the mills had 
watchmen to prevent any interested par- 
ties from making an investigation of the 
methods. Archibald’s and Gardner’s 
flours were selling at $3@4 bbl higher 
than any other flours in the United 
States, shortly followed by the Wash- 
burn and other Minneapolis mills, as 
they could obtain the information and 
adopt the purifiers. 

On May 2, 1878, the Washburn “A” 
Mill in Minneapolis (then probably the 
largest mill in the United States) was 
destroyed by a terrific explosion, caused 
by the ignition of flour dust through 
one of the millstones that was grinding 
middlings striking fire. This mill, to- 
gether with four other mills and one 
grain elevator, was totally destroyed 
by the fire following the explosion, in 
which 18 lives were lost. At first the in- 
surance company refused payment of in- 
surance, claiming that the insurance pol- 
icy covered fire only, and not explosion. 
Governor Washburn, however, succeeded 
in proving to the insurance company, 
after protracted experiments at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, that the explosion 
was the result of fire, and that there 


could be no explosion of flour dust un- 
less fire was present. 

The destroyed mills had to be rebuilt, 
and the question promptly arose as to 
whether or not there should be a revi- 
sion in the method of milling; and if so, 
that the mill should be rebuilt at once 
and should employ the Hungarian proc- 
ess. 

Accordingly, in the fall of 1878, Gov- 
ernor Washburn got into correspond- 
ence with a mill engineer, Oscar Oexle, 
of Augsburg, Germany, with the result 
that Mr. Oexle visited the United States 
and came to Minneapolis with another 
mill engineer for the purpose of design- 
ing and establishing in a part of the 
Washburn “C” Mill—then under con- 
struction—an experimental mill of 200 
bbls capacity, for demonstrating the ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency of the gradual 
reduction process. 

Mr. Oexle, who was blind, had brought 
some sets of roller mills with him, the 
rolls of which were made of porcelain, 
and a contract was made to erect this 
mill and put it in operation. Mr. Oexle 
also imported for this purpose several 
middlings purifiers, scalping sieves, and 
some reels. He also sent for a Hunga- 
rian miller from Budapest to operate 
the mill, when ready for operation. The 
E. P. Allis Co., of Milwaukee, had the 
contract for the erection of the mill and 
the furnishing of whatever machinery 
or appliances were necessary outside of 
what Mr. Oexle furnished. The mill was 
started in the winter of 1879-80. 

The results were gratifying, but it 
soon developed that the porcelain roller 
mill, made by Frederick Weggmann, 
Zurich, Switzerland, was inadequate and 
unfit for American requirements. Its 
capacity was insufficient, and instead of 
200 bbls per day, as intended, the mill 
scarcely made 100. Later on these por- 
celain rolls were abandoned, and iron 
roller mills, then manufactured in this 
country, were substituted and the mill 
brought up to the intended capacity. 

While the experimental work was not 
entirely successful, on account of the 
inability to handle the middlings and 
the small capacity of the machines, the 
governor was sufficiently impressed so 
that he got into correspondence with a 
Hungarian mill architect by the name of 
Adolf Fischer, and secured tentative 
plans for the construction of the mill. 
As the plans provided for much hand 
labor, which was then and for many 
years thereafter the custom in Hungary, 
they did not meet American require- 
ments. 


AUSTRIAN MILLS INVESTIGATED 


Therefore, in the early spring of 1880, 
William de la Barre, a mill engineer of 
high standing,—himself an Austrian, the 
trusted and confidential representative 
of Governor Washburn,—was sent to 
Austria to make an investigation of mill- 
ing conditions, so that the Washburn 
mill might be constructed along modern 
lines. After Mr. de la Barre’s return 
(he having obtained a license for the 
manufacture of rolls and other neces- 
sary machinery), the contract was let to 
the Stout, Mills & Temple Co., millfur- 
nishers, Dayton, Ohio, for one half the 
equipment of the “A” mill. The other 
machinery was built by the Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill. 

Like the Hungarian mills, a large 
amount of material had to be handled 
by hand, as it was thought very destruc- 
tive to use any mechanical means _ to 
convey the stock between the various 
machines. To sack the material and 
have men carry it back and forth was 
altogether too expensive, considering 
American labor costs. Mr. de la Barre 
had constructed carts to carry this ma- 
terial from one process to the other, and 
for many years after the construction 
of this mill, such means of transport 
was used. The rolls were all gear driv- 
en, and for some years afterward they 
were of this type; in fact, it is the uni- 
versal method in European mills today. 

William D. Gray, milling engineer 
for Edward P. Allis & Co., millfurnish- 
ers and builders, Milwaukee, spent much 
time here during this period of the “A” 
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mill construction and the rebuilding of 
the other destroyed Minneapolis mills, 
and arranged to have the rolls that were 
to be used in the Washburn plant 
stopped in transit to Minneapolis at 
Milwaukee for inspection. And to Mr. 
Gray should be given the credit for the 
belt-drive—almost universally used to- 
day on American rolls—and the better 
adjustment of the rolls. The Washburn 
mill continued to use stones, and as rolls 
were sold to various mills, they were 
largely used only for the breaks, the 
general impression being that stones 
were much superior to rolls in the re- 
duction of the middlings. The combina- 
tion of rolls and stones continued in 
many Minneapolis mills until as late as 
1890, the milling engineers gradually in- 
creasing the rolls and decreasing the 
buhr stones. 


PROCESSES KEPT SECRET 


The Minnetonka Mill Co. had as head 
miller and part owner a miller of long 
experience, with an established reputa- 
tion as being one of the leading millers 
in the West. He had taught many of 
the younger millers in Minneapolis their 
trade and was quite dear to them, but 
this was his ultimate undoing. A radi- 
cal change was taking place, and the 
millers were not acquainted with the 
conditions under which the new processes 
should be operated, and as each miller 
tried, so far as possible, not to enlighten 
the other, each had a theory of his 
own. Our head miller, through his ac- 
quaintance, got so many different the- 
ories as to the best methods of milling 
that we, like so many other millers, were 
in a continual experimental state. There 
were as many ideas about the methods 
of corrugating, the speed and size of 
the rolls, ete., as it was possible to have. 
We, like many others, started reducing 
middlings on a porcelain roll, operated 
against a convex disk. It was a short 
roll, running in bearings that had no 
means of adjustment. It was almost 
impossible to keep it true in operating 
and the bearings cool, and on various 
occasions, the porcelain being only one 
inch thick, it cracked in two when it 
became excessively hot. 


PORCELAIN ROLL DISCARDED 


This roll was soon found to be of 
little value, and was discarded. The 
metal roll did not have, at that time, the 
adjustments that have later been added 
to it, which so increased its operating 
success, as these machines were all new 
to the American miller, and the means 
of handling the stocks entirely different 
from the period prior to 1870, and when 
the machine was put into the system 
the miller had little knowledge as to its 
capacity or fitness as a unit with the 
other machines, the question of power it 
might require, and other things that en- 
tered into its successful operation, the 
result of which was that mills were con- 
tinually choked up and it was almost 
a daily occurrence to see great piles of 
materials on the floors and the mill 
down—sometimes for long periods. The 
Minneapolis hotel corridors were filled 
with inventors and men suggesting the 
betterment of the plant and the system. 
As the methods adopted in Minnesota 
had not extended much outside, the cost- 
ly operating still permitted of a sub- 
stantial profit. Very little attention was 
given to the yields, and none to the value 
of the feeds. The flour and feeds in 
most instances were consigned to bro- 
kerage houses in the East. The miller 
bought his wheat as cheaply as he could, 
and accepted what the commission house 
remitted to him. While most mills made 
some calculations as to their costs, many 
of them did not. 


MINNETONKA MILL SOLD 


The Minnetonka mill, under the op- 
eration of the head miller, did not prove 
a success, because of the continual 
changes in the machinery; so the mill 
was disposed of, and after this experi- 
ence I have never wanted a miller for a 
partner. 

I then became interested in the Galaxy 
mill with my father and his partners. 
This was supposed to be a modern mill 
(destroyed in 1878 with the Washburn 
mill and rebuilt along what then were 
considered modern lines). The system 
adopted in it was commonly introduced 





by a millbuilder of popularity and 
known as the Cross system. The mill 
was driven by a water wheel—the power 
from the Mississippi. All the power was 
carried first to the top of the five-story 
building, and then redistributed—even 
down to the basement. Many of the 
floors had shafts around all three sides— 
all driven by gears, the belting only be- 
ing used to drive the machinery itself. 
The Washburn mill had not yet demon- 
strated the practicability of its roller 
system. 


WEAR AND OBSOLESCENCE 


William F. Cahill, who was senior 
partner, in charge of the Galaxy mill (a 
most lovable character), worked along 
what then were called “progressive 
methods.” Some attention was given to 
the rough calculations of costs and the 
checking up of the amount of wheat re- 
quired to manufacture a barrel of flour. 
One of the items that was introduced 
into this cost was 25c bbl for wear and 
tear on the machinery and obsolescence. 

There was continual rebuilding going 
on, and the concern was most unfor- 
tunate that employed a new head miller 
who was supposed to have the latest 
opinion on modern milling, for it simply 
meant rebuilding the plant and consum- 
ing all the money that had been made; 
in fact, nearly all of the concerns, while 
they were making money, were spending 
it at the end of the annual milling period 
to reconstruct their plants, and having 
little or nothing to show as a direct 
profit. At one time there were 22 mill- 
ing concerns in Minneapolis, induced to 
engage in it in anticipation of large 
profits to be made. Few of the men en 
gaged in the milling business had any 
knowledge of milling, and ultimately 
there were but five left on the Falls. 


EARLIER MILLERS WITHDRAW 


Many of the earlier millers, who had 
reaped the benefits of the large profits 
with the introduction of the middlings 
purifier, withdrew from the business, 
satisfied with the profits previously 
earned. Among them were George H. 
Christian and Mr. Tiffany—a partner in 
one of the Washburn mills with Mr. 
Dunwoody. Some years after Mr. Tif- 
fany’s withdrawal, in walking down- 
town with him one day, he said that he 
understood there was very little profit 
in the milling business, and he asked me 
if I knew what it was to make $1 bbl. 
I told him that I had never made $1 
bbl, to which he added: “Certainly, the 
milling business is in a bad way, for 
when Mr. Dunwoody and I were asso- 
ciated together, $1 bbl profit meant $1 
for Dunwoody and $1 for Tiffany.” 

The whole conduct of the business was 
very loose as compared to modern meth- 
ods, considering that the managers knew 
very little about their profits and losses. 
One of the oldest millers on the Falls 
came to my office at one time and said 
that he heard that some people were 
making what they called a “yield” in 
their mill. He said he did not know 
anything about it and wanted to know if 
I would explain it to him, which I was 
very glad to do. He had been milling 
for many years, and had no idea as to 
what the “yield” was. I was told by 
Fred Pillsbury that in one of the Pills- 
bury mills, at the end of the month, 
when they took their yield, the amount 
of wheat used had jumped up 1% bus 
bbl, and was the first intimation that 
the milling had not been conducted dur 
ing the month on a satisfactory basis. 


BYPRODUCTS NOT VALUED 


The byproducts of the mill were not 
considered, and during this milling pe- 
riod were classed as of very little value. 
Fred Pillsbury was of the opinion that 
they were of high feeding value. He ac- 
cordingly purchased a farm, put some 
cattle upon it, and entered into a thor- 
oughly experimental period, to demon- 
strate the value of the bran. The resuli 
was so satisfactory that a pamphlet was 
issued and circulated generally through- 
out the country, regarding the feeding 
value of bran. This caused the first in- 
terest in it and the advance in millfeeds 
to a relative value with other feeding 
commodities. 

As the introduction of new machinery 
went on and millers got better acquaint- 
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ed with its operation, profit also disap- 
peared until there was very little left, as 
calculations were then made, and the 
mills on the Falls were at times down 
for long periods, because of this inabil- 
ity to sell flour at a profit. 

"The millers pursued the policy of pur- 
chasing wheat in the fall, when it was 
marketed in the greatest quantity, and 
usually at the lowest price, and it was 
felt quite safe to assume, as time went 
on, that the advance in the grain would 
compensate the miller for the risk taken. 
During one of these periods of shut- 
down, because of inability to dispose of 
flour at a profit, Mr. Cahill, who was 
still in charge of the Galaxy mill, in- 
structed us to charge off 10c bu from the 
wheat, and by that reduction we could 
sell flour at a profit. 

We started up, much to the amaze- 
ment of Mr. Crosby, who was unable to 
calculate how a flour mill could be op- 
erated at a profit and was very inquisi- 
tive as to the means we were pursuing 
to this end. Millers were not communi- 
cative, and as there were a number of 
concerns on the Falls, there was much 
personal friction—particularly as to the 
rights of the use of water, and the mod- 
ern and better methods of milling, which 
were always a source of controversy, 
where one would discuss it at all. All 
mill offices were in the mills or in build- 
ings adjoining them. The road from 
the mills to the business section of the 
city was frequently almost impassable, 
because of mud, and we had no side- 
walks. Governor Washburn thought it 
would be a nice thing to have a sidewalk 
built from the mill platform to Wash- 
ington Avenue (one of the arterial 
streets) and so instructed a millwright. 
On one of his periodical visits to the 
mills from La Crosse, he found only one 
12-inch plank laid between the platform 
and the street. Upon inquiring of the 
millwright why he did not lay a satis- 
factory sidewalk, the latter replied that 
no two millers would walk on the same 
sidewalk, and that one board was just 
as good as a dozen. 


AMBITIOUS PLAN LAUNCHED 


The scourers and cleaning machinery 
were very inadequate, and screenings 
were very rich and the feed of small 
value, as has been previously stated, so 
it occurred to me that I could earn more 
money buying this feed than my salary 
(which at that time was $50 per month 

and considered a very fair remunera- 
tion for a bookkeeper). One of the oth- 
er men in the office and I, therefore, 
started in to make our fortunes by tak- 
ing advantage of the lack of considera- 
tion given feed, and we went into a 
partnership to do a feed business on the 
side. 

We bought 10 cars of bran that, when 
consigned to Boston, would cost us $18. 
The market at that time was $23, as 
quoted in the daily bulletins. It seemed 
as though there was a splendid oppor- 
tunity to get rich. When the feed ar- 
rived in Boston, the market had dropped 
to $16, and with such a drop we thought 
it advisable to have the feed placed in 
store. We kept it in store for some 
months, at an expense of 50c ton per 
month, until we reached the point where 
we had lost our original capital, after 
paying the charges of the commission 
house for handling and storage, and I 
told my partner in the transaction that 
we were crazy and the thing for us to 
do was to discontinue our losses and 
sell it for whatever the market would 
bring; then purchase 10 cars additional 
and consign them in its place, where 
there would be no storage and possibly 
we would have an advancing market. 
The result was that on the first 10 cars 
we lost the capital invested, but from 
the second 10 cars we succeeded in get- 
ting enough back to return us one half 
of our original capital. However, con- 
signment had no further attraction for 
us, as the loss was quite material. We 
were still taken with the theory that 
there was as much money in the han- 
dling of byproducts as there was in mill- 
ing. I induced my partner to retire 
from his position in the mill and go into 
this business, which he did and remained 
in it until his death, I continuing with 
the mill. 

The screenings, as has been previously 
stated, were very rich and contained a 





large amount of cockle. One of our next 
enterprises was contracting with a little 
custom mill to grind for us the screen- 
ings purchased. We bought 10 cars at 
$2.50 ton, and shipped them to the mill 
and had them made into flour. As the 
bran from the screenings and cockle had 
no value, it was burned; but we had a 
very nice looking product. We con- 
signed the first car to Merrill & Lyons, 
Chicago (the same Merrill who for so 
many years was secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade), asking them to sell 
the car and advise us by wire. Upon 
its arrival it sold for $28 ton, and it 
only cost us about $7 ton, delivered. 
Cars then contained 12 tons—a sup- 
posed profit of $240. We felt that we 
certainly were in for a large fortune. 
After the second day, we received a wire 
from our consignment, stating that the 
party—upon having the flour tested— 
was not satisfied, and had canceled the 
sale. It was sold again for $22, but we 
went through practically the same ex- 
perience. Upon the rejection of the car 
the second time, we wired them to sell 
the car without recourse. It was then 
sold at $18, which showed us a very 
large profit; but we received a wire 
shortly afterwards, stating, “We do not 
know what you are shipping us, but don’t 
ship us any more,” and our bubble for 
wealth: burst. 


FEED YIELDS PROFITS 


Feeds continued to advance, with the 
better knowledge of their values, and 
had ultimately reached a point where I 
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felt they should be given consideration 
in making calculations as to the profits 
and losses. My father and partner, sup- 
plying a goodly amount of capital in the 
concern, but leaving its conduct largely 
to me, were surprised one day to find 
the mill in operation. My father asked 
me why we were running, as there was 
no profit in the business and the mill 
should not be operated. I showed him 
my calculations, and in doing so entered 
all of the commodities emanating from 
the wheat, including bran, shorts, and 
screenings, at their value, and set op- 
posite each of them the cost of their 
manufacture. By so doing the amount 
of money received from the byproducts 
exceeded the entire cost of operating 
the mill, indicating that the profit was 
in the byproducts. After going over the 
figures, he said, “You mean to tell me 
that you are operating a flour mill based 
on what you get out of screenings and 
shorts?” I answered him that such was 
the case, to which he replied: “If so, 
we have simply been driven into a posi- 
tion where we are feed millers and not 
flour millers, and if we must depend 
upon bran and shorts for profits to op- 
erate a flour mill, it is time that we 
withdrew from the business.” And he 
never was particularly interested in the 
operation of flour mills thereafter. 


CHANGES IN TYPE OF REEL 


Changes still continued, largely in the 
improvement of the type of reel, which 
was changed from a hexagonal to a 
round and centrifugal one. ‘The first 
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| THE NEED OF A STRONG TRADE | 
ORGANIZATION IN THE IN: | 
TEREST OF MILLING | 


From the Address of William C. Edgar at the Dinner of the Millers’ 
National Federation in Chicago, May 19 


era of the grist mill passed forever away, that were the object of many 
a futile “Whereas” and “Be-it-resolved” of past conventions, attended 
by millers who have long since ceased grinding, as well as in facing the 
problems of the present, a fundamental fact should be remembered, which, 
possibly, is the basic cause of certain tendencies that baffle and perplex 


N considering the difficulties that have beset the industry since the quiet | 
| 


] 

| 

| 

Scarcely more than 50 years ago the process of making flour remained, | 
essentially, the same as it had been for many centuries. | 
As a result, as shown by the census re- 

ports, within half a century over 80 per cent of the individual concerns 
engaged in milling have disappeared, even allowing, which is a very liberal 

In this comparatively brief time more than 20,000 individuals or com- 

panies grinding flour have ceased to exist. 
resistless and inexorable tide which has swept millers onward in its course, 
despite the attempts to stem it, and which still continues its powerful in- 
It has been one long struggle of separate 
and individual ownership, contending on competitive lines, against the 
trust method which dominates almost all other industries of equal funda- 


After the mechanical revolution, there followed the economical revo- 
lution, no less radical, but more gradual and insidious in its operation, 
which evidently has not yet reached its ultimate limit. 
within half a century has experienced the force of two great disturbing 
movements: a mechanical revolution and an economical revolution, both 
| inimical to the growth of individual ownership. 
industry in the United States has been subject to so startling an evolution. 

How far it is to extend before it ends; whether this elimination of 
individual effort, displaced by. still larger units of corporate existence, 
which has already swept away over 80 per cent of the trade, speaking 
numerically, is to continue, remorselessly, in obedience to an industrial 
unwritten law, is really the most important and the most vital question 


Whether the economical revolution has practically reached its limit or 
is to go on until only a very few individual concerns remain, this seems to 
be true: that a strong, well-supported national organization is essential to 
the wellbeing both of those who will retire from the field and of those 


If there is to be a retreat (I speak numerically and not in terms of 
mass production, which must necessarily advance), it should be an orderly 
This can only be assured by maintaining an 
organized representative body to support trade standards and ethics, and 
express the spirit of the whole; a nucleus to rally on in seeking the best 
methods of facing the changing conditions of the times we live in. 

There was a period, from 1892 to 1903, during which the industry was 

without an active national organization. 
actual observation) the lack of such an organization contributed much to 
the miller’s difficulties and greatly handicapped his progress. 
The formation of this Federation was the result, not of sentiment, 
If it were to disband tonight, after a very brief in- 
terim, the leading millers of the country would undertake the formation of 
another to supply, not a theoretical, but an actual, want. 


Then, suddenly, 


This has been the underlying, | 


This industry 


I do not believe that any 





During that time (I speak from 
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centrifugal reel came from Germany, 
and was manufactured by Magell & 
Kemp. About 1887, Ames Pye had a 
scalper manufactured by the Twin City 
Iron Works. This was the first sieve- 
scalper that I remember of having in- 
troduced into our plant. It consisted 
of a high chest with stationary sieve, one 
under the other, set at a decided angle. 
It had no shaker on it and was quite an 
improvement, but it had a tendency to 
choke up and was the source of great 
annoyance to the miller on this account. 
However, it was the starting of the 
grading machines. Different types of 
graders with shaking sieves followed it, 
but they did not come into general use 
until 1891 to 1894, when the Haggen- 
macher patent was introduced, and was 
followed by many machines of American 
construction, similar to those used in 
modern mills. 

The chemical laboratory did not come 
into use much before 1884, when A. W. 
Howard established a scientific baking 
plant in the Windom Block on Washing- 
ton Avenue, Minneapolis, for that pur- 
pose. As reports were all based on 
comparative tests, and as a large num- 
ber of millers furnished flour samples for 
these tests, this, within a short time, 
demonstrated itself to me as_ being, 
while correct in theory, not so in prin- 
ciple, the result from his tests showing 
that a very irregular flour was being 
produced. 

This came about through the fact that, 
when you received a report from the 
Howard Laboratory and discovered that 
your flour was not as good as that being 
produced by a mill that you felt was 
making a better flour and that you 
wished to come as near as possible to 
matching, you would notify your miller 
that your flours were not up to the 
standard of Mr. B’s, and he would 
change his milling so that the next dav 
your flours would be superior to Mr. 
B’s; but Mr. B, having also received the 
report from the laboratory, had reduced 
his flours to meet yours, and this con- 
tinual juggling was not productive of 
satisfactory results. 


STARTED OWN LABORATORY 


Much to Mr. Howard’s disgust, I in- 
troduced a laboratory of our own for 
the company with which I was connect- 
ed, on the theory that we were not so 
much interested in comparative results 
on the flour as we were in its uniformity, 
—first having established satisfactory 
grades to be milled,—and we proceeded 
on this theory, entirely ignoring the 
Howard report other than as a matter 
of information, but not influencing us 
in our own milling. As time went on, 
other millers also established their own 
laboratories. 

Very few changes have taken place in 
the machinery since 1895, but during the 
period between 1878 and 1895 there was 
continual rebuilding and rearrangement. 
Since 1895 there has been a material im- 
provement in milling, which has been 
largely through the improved machinery 
for handling, tempering and grading of 
the wheat, and slight improvement in 
the machines after the wheat has. been 
ground, as well as a more scientific 
knowledge of the miller in the handling 
of his stocks on the machines, and a 
chemical knowledge of the material to 
be handled. 

The organization for carrying on the 
business was quite simple during the 
earlier periods, the mill manager buying 
all of his grain, doing all the banking, 
and carrying on the small amount of 
correspondence that was necessary, as 
most of the flour was consigned to 
brokerage houses. The more highly de- 
veloped organization of later days was 
not then thought of. 

The cost of manufacturing flour has 
not changed materially, except in the in- 
creased cost of labor during the different 
periods; while the cost of selling the 
flour (which in the early days rarely ex- 
ceeded 10c bbl where it was sold on a 
10c bbl commission, or a_ percentage 
which in most cases did not equal this), 
has advanced considerably. The high 
pressure salesmanship of today has car- 
ried the cost of selling equal to and in 
many instances much above the cost of 
manufacture. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Demand for flour was quiet last week. 
New business is light, and strictly of a 
hand-to-mouth character. Buyers evi- 
dently plan to go into the new crop year 
with as light stocks on hand as possible, 
a condition which should be very healthy 
for the milling industry. Shipping in- 
structions are fair, and old bookings are 
being cleared up. Prices are well in line, 
and concessions are not inducing buyers 
to make heavy purchases. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Sales of soft 
wheat flour showed little change last 
week. Buying is entirely on a current 
basis, and shipping instructions are usu- 
ally given promptly. Old bookings are 
being drawn on, and from present indi- 
cations the mills will go into the new 
crop year with old sales well cleared 
up. Quotations are nominally held in 
line with wheat. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Demand for hard 
wheat flour was quiet last week, and 
likely will continue that way until the 
new crop comes on the market. Many 
bakers found that their early bookings 
lasted longer than anticipated, and mills, 
rather than make new sales, are anxious 
to have these bookings cleared up. It is 
generally believed that this will be ac- 
complished before the movement of the 
new crop starts. Shipping instructions 
are fair. 

Export Trade—No change has oc- 
curred in the export trade during the 
past week. Occasional lots of clears are 
sold to Europe, but there is no sustained 
buying by that class of trade. The Latin 
American markets are operating on a 
current basis, although the volume of 
that class of business is holding up fairly 
well. Old bookings have largely been 
cleared up. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis, May 21: soft winter 
short patent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.80 
@6.20, first clear $5.40@5.70; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.75@7.25, straight 
$6.25@6.60, first clear $5. 10@5. 70; spring 
first patent $7.20@7.60, standard patent 
$6.75@7.10, first clear "$6@6.40. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ME BRSBE. 6s ye cesiceeveer 26,800 44 
Previous week ........... 20,800 3 
.. 2  Baerrrererirrre ry 20,100 31 
TWO FORTE BHO ccs ssccssce 18,100 30 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 






Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DRONE 64.0004 04020 bese 43,100 50 
PROVICUS WOOK 2. .csvecess 41,800 48 
_  & SAAR ee 33,800 39 
Te SORTS BHO vc cccceces 32,500 37 


NOTES 


L. F. Lichten, New Orleans flour bro- 
ker, was in St. Louis last week. 

Reynier Van Evera, of the Reynier 
Van Evera Co., Kansas City, was in St. 
Louis last week. 


J. N. Spangler, export manager of the 
Hall Milling Co., is spending a vacation 
at Galveston, Texas. 

Ventura Rodriguez, Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico, flour importer, called on the trade 
in St. Louis last week. 

George Sykes, New York, vice presi- 
dent of the California Cyanide Co., vis- 
ited the mills in St. Louis last week. 

Harry Less, sales manager for the 
Plant Flour Mills Co., is making a busi- 
ness trip through West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Fira Milling Co. Arkansas City, 


Kansas, stopped in St. Louis last week 
en route to attend the meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation in Chicago. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was in St. Louis last week on his way 
to the central states. 


MEMPHIS 

Only routine buying is being done in 
flour, and requirements appear to be 
light, even outside the flood district. 
Inundated sections are gradually being 
relieved, but business of all kinds is 
crippled, and it is expected that orders 
will be only for the barest necessities for 
the rest of the season. Red Cross buy- 
ing is still being done on a free scale, 
although demand is chiefly for the cheap- 
er grades. 

Farming activities are making better 
progress, but credits have been so hard 
hit that distributors are not pushing 
sales. The course of the grain market is 
being closely watched, but the trade has 
not been in position to buy ahead, even 
if disposed, although most people believe 
the rise has been too rapid to be fol- 
lowed with safety. 

Quotations, May 21, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.25 
@7.50; western soft patent $7.10@7.35, 
semihard patent $6.50, blended $7.10@ 
7.35; spring wheat short patent $8.40@ 
8.75, standard patent $7.90@8.30; hard 
winter short patent $7.40@7.80, standard 
patent $7.05@7.35. 

NOTES 

H. E. Hughes, of the Atlantic Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, was here May 20. 

J. S. Flautt, sales manager for the 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., was 
here last week. 

The Southern Mixed Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association will hold a one-day 
session, June 8, at French Lick, Ind., 
just before the meeting of the American 
association convention. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour buying has been affected seri- 
ously by breaks in the levee line of the 
Atchafalaya River and several bayous in 
Louisiana. Melville, La., was reported 
under 10 feet of water on May 18, while 
the flood waters continued to pour 
through a crevasse more than 1,500 feet 
long. The water was said to be flowing 
at the rate of 20 miles an hour through 
Melville, demolishing houses that stood 
in its way. 

Some of the refugees were brought to 
New Orleans, and others are being shel- 
tered at concentration camps at points 
nearer to the disaster. Some jobbers 
are said to be selling flour at cost or less 






during this emergency, to help get bread 
to flood victims. 

Local dealers were reported to be tak- 
ing hold a little better than a week ago. 
European demand was rather quiet. 
Flour shipments to Europe during the 
past week amounted to 26,485 bags, Lon- 
don taking 11,796, Oslo 3,700, Hamburg 
7,758, Manchester 1,500, Antwerp 1,200, 
and Rotterdam 581. Accra, Gold Coast, 
Africa, took 100 bags. 

Flour prices, May 19: 


-——Winter—_, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.85 $7.10 $9.40 
96 per Comt ..cscee 7.50 6.90 7.75 
100 per cent ...... 7.20 6.55 8.25 
CMe scccescvccsecs 7.05 6.10 8.2 
First clear ....... eves 5.95 7.25 
Second clear ..... ease 5.65 6.20 


Semolina, 5c Ib. 

A total of 21,574 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended May 19, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Tampico, 750 
bags; Cienfuegos, 780; Vera Cruz, 840. 

Munson Line: Manzanillo, 1,575; Ha- 
yana, 800; Santiago, 500; Guantanamo, 
750. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 250; Vera Cruz, 500; Panama 
City, 500. 


United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,450; San- 


tiago, 1,400; Kingston, 1,375; Puerto 
Barrios, 2,208; Truxillo, 100; Colon, 1,- 
140; Puerto Colombia, 500; Puerto 
Limon, 2,052; Guayaquil, 1,064; Anto- 


fagasta, 840; La Guayra, 200. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended May 19: 


Destination— Destination— 


MOORE cecccccver Oo eee 51 
Antofagasta .... 840 Manzanillo .....1,575 
Antwerp ....... c 2 eae 3,700 
Bahia de Panama City .. 800 

Caraquez .... 50 Pernambuco 2,000 
Barranquilla 470 Port au Prince.1,000 
Bluefields ...... 29 Puerto Barrios. .5,633 
Bocas del Toro. 85 Puerto Cabezas. 30 
Cape Gracias .. 100 Puerto Colombia 785 
CE 4355 000:008 86 Puerto Cortez... 210 
Cienfuegos .....2,619 Puerto Limon...2,302 
COGON. ccacccsees 1,190 Punta Arenas... 110 
Esmeraldas .... 50 Rotterdam ..... 531 
Guantanamo ... 750 San Jose ......2,953 
Guayaquil ..... 1,314 Santiago .......2,133 
Hamburg ...e:- 7,758 Secondee ...... 200 
HIAVGRE .ccccce 10,625 Tampico ....... 750 
Kingston ....... RetUe BOM ceecscoceces 16 
La Guayra ..... SOO TEUMUNIS 2. wcccce 100 
ESOMGOR ccccces UL, TOC FRUMBACO oecccess 76 
Manchester ....1,500 Vera Cruz .....2,340 


Rice sales by mills in this market 
were light last week, but export demand 
was very active. Rice exports are ex- 
pected to show a large increase over the 
past year, and if the call keeps up, be- 
fore the new crop arrives a considerable 
part of what might have been a large 
carry-over will have been cleaned out. 
The following figures were posted, May 
19, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to May 19 ........ 673,745 1,181,424 

Same period, 1926 ........ 836,763 625,890 
Sales 

Season to May 19 ........ 76,557 436,926 

Same period, 1926 ........ 72,406 378,154 


NOTES 


R. A. Tonry and W. E. Mehe, of J. 
S. Waterman & Co., Inc., are calling on 
the trade on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 


L. J. Flannigan, of the Liberty Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn., was a recent visitor in 
New Orleans, and called on John E. 
Koerner & Co. 

R. A. SuLrivan. 





dissemination of information.” 





| THE FUNCTIONS OF THE FEDERATION 


IN his annual report as chairman of the executive committee of the Mill- 

ers’ National Federation, B. W. Marr stated that at a meeting of the 
executive committee on April 20 there was criticism of the Federation’s 
policies, as a result of which it was decided that 
Federation are only those of service, organization, representation and the 
Mr. Marr said further: “The Federation 
has no administrative functions; it has no authority to give orders or to 
require compliance with them. Included in the above category of functions 
of the Federation are those of representing the industry in its various con- 
tacts and relations to state and federal governments; matters of service 
in connection with registration of trademarks; installation of cost account- 
ing procedures; the organization of the industry for the promotion of sound 
business practice and procedure; the collection of statistics and the dissem- 
ination of information respecting stocks, shipments, sales, costs, etc., and 
changes in state and foreign regulations affecting domestic and foreign trade.” 


“the functions of the 
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May 25, 1927 


The Federation’s Finan- 
cial Statement 


N his annual report as_ secretary- 
treasurer, A. P. Husband calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Millers’ Na- 

tional Federation finished the last fiscal 
year with a considerably lower bank bal- 
ance than at the close of the previous 
year. This was brought about by rea- 
son of the fact that the Federation was 
called upon to meet expenditures of 
more than $10,000 in connection with the 
Federal Trade Commission suits. As 
this matter developed after the budget 
for the last fiscal year was approved 
by the Federation committee on member 
ship and finance, that expense could not 
be anticipated. 

Financial Statement for Year Ending 

March 31, 7 


RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand April 1, 1926, 

as per annual report ....... $26,740.09 
SD 664.06 46.00-00203660 0078 000% 84,840.81 
Registration fees ......ce.e0 451.00 
PCCMCIM ccc cencececonesecsece 35.83 
Interest on deposits .......... 503.41 

$112,571.14 


DISBURSEMENTS 


(Vouchers Nos. 873 to 1,086, inclusive) 


Salaries— 
| EE eae ree ee $20,000.00 
PE, 056050540605 00000655 12,000.00 
MOOR. oc cece vkeseseus 5,416.70 
President's secretary ......... 3,600.00 
Cost acoountant ...cccscccccses 2,500.00 
Serer rr re eee 900.00 
OMiciIal COUNBE] 2... ccccccccece 1,200.00 


Commerce counsel ........... 1,000.00 





ORCS GHOIMTORE 22. cicccccccvce 2,180.00 
Technical advisor ............ 4,000.00 
$52, 796.7 7 


Office— 
Rent, Chicago, Washington and 

es SAD newetoceneueeneeds 
Postage 
OSU oc cc eeceesecsevecars 
.,. ... rrr er re rrr es te 
OREN ai ceeccéecceseseesnne 
Addressing and mailing....... 
Ice and towel supply ......... 
Miscellaneous office expense... 
DE 6 uh. O54 49: 6:0:048 056500400000 
Bank collection charges ...... 





$8,810.59 
Printing $4,490.19 
Incidental and Extraordinary— 
Cost accounting (Stevenson 
COCPOTRIIOR) TOO ccc ssccvécs $7,000.00 
Cost accounting (Stevenson 








Corporation) expenses ...... 3,341.91 
Cost accounting (Hanneman, 

OCHPORMBE)D 060 ci cvceccsaseese 764.14 
Attorney’s fees Federation 

Bee MOOS ov occncceserse sau 10,313.51 
Attorney’s fees, Michigan poi- 

CO GOED: cc is cavers ercccees 519.07 
Convention expense .......... 362.65 
Convention reporters ......... 316.80 
National Fire Prot. Associa- 

CIO. BOGE occ vesneverecsseas 60.00 
Nat. Ind. Traffic League dues.. 100.00 
po ee” eer ee 25.00 
Binders for bulletins ......... 293.20 
Personal property tax (Wash.) 23.80 
Personal property tax (Chi- 

GORE 6:6 00.00 0:00 600.000 0068080 23.25 
Registration of brands ....... 478.83 
Laboratory supplies and ex- 

DD 6eawenGtarsd hanea ines 578.50 
Premium, secretary's bond.... 12.50 

$24,213.16 

Furniture and equipment— 

Washington office .........e.ceces $56.00 

Traveling— . 
Chairman of the board........ $106.50 
ENG: 66. 00:6 -6.0.0.5 0:06:80. 0.0:0.0:0.60 3,026.32 
EEE Save seer esncncesesene 1,422.50 
TORT GIWSCEP 2... c2ccrvere 150.32 
Technical advisor ............ 560.18 
DPE “Ao N6N 0 Fi e505 45 600442 72.34 
CURISOOOE kc cc ese creceecanen 1,410.59 

$6,748.75 

Subscriptions— 

SE EEE, 0:05: 4:0. 0-0 VOR OOS $20.00 
Corporation Trust Co. .......+% 51.66 
Journal of Commerce ........ 12.50 
VRSGOOR. ccc b vcereersvoesecedue 103.85 

$188.01 
Secretary's additional revolving 

CU 0 0: 0.0-0.550 6 4.65:00-600.0 508 Ks $500.00 
Cost accountant’s revolving 

SO cos 6066.00:00 55005-0866 80 300.00 

$98,103.40 

Balance in hands of treasurer. ..$14,467.74 
Cash in hands of president..... $1,000.00 
Cash in hands of secretary..... 1,000.00 
Cash in hands of cost account- 

BME wcccccrcvccccvscesesscoses 300.00 

$2,300.00 

Making total cash on hand...... $16,767.74 





The Canadian National Railways are 
organizing a farmers’ marketing tour, to 
leave Halifax next year, in order that 
100 to 200 farmers of Canada may, at a 
low cost, visit the important marketing 
centers of Great Britain and Denmark, 
with a view to ultimately widening the 
market for Canadian products, and for 
the purpose of studying co-operative 
marketing. 
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TOLEDO 


Some improvement in the milling situ- 
ation seems to be materializing, and now 
becoming evident, as a result of the con- 
tinued strength in wheat and the inev- 
itable consequent advance in flour prices, 
which have been steadily working back 
to the previous high levels of the crop. 

More Directions.—Whether this signi- 
fies that the buying trades have definitely 
become reconciled to the advance is not 
known, but directions on old bookings 
have been much more free, either from 
this cause or the depletion of stocks. 
Probably both factors have been opera- 
tive. New sales have also been made 
more readily than in months. Two more 
Toledo mills have been able to resume 
full-time operation because of this im- 
provement in directions and sales. 

The advance is helping along the 
process of liquidation which had already 
gotten under way with the approach of 
anew crop. It has improved the under- 
lying tone and strengthened the backbone 
of the industry. Flour prices are now 
firmly held at the advances made. This 
has helped inspire confidence, and _ its 
psychological effect is incalculable in its 
many ramifications. It makes enforce- 
ment and acceptance of the carrying 
charge easier. 

Nobody—neither millers nor buyers— 
has any love for the carrying charge, 
and they vastly prefer conditions where 
its name is never heard. But it repre- 
sents a cost just as real and actual as 
the purchase of wheat, and manifestly 
should be borne by the one who incurs 
it, either concealed in the price or open- 
ly acknowledged. The miller never 
thinks of questioning it on deferred de- 
liveries of wheat, corn and oats, and 
were he to do so he would be laughed 
at as not quite right in the head, experi- 
ence or training. It is just as logical 
and fair, and should be as inevitable in 
similar flour contracts. Most soft wheat 
millers of this section are assessing it, 
and have done so consistently. 

Wheat Selling—As part of the liq- 
uidation process referred to, farmers are 
now showing more of a disposition to sell 
their wheat stored with the mills. While 
millers are likewise liquidating their 
wheat stocks, and have not been bidding 
regularly for new arrivals, they naturally 
take in this wheat. This disposition of 
farmers was even more apparent last 
week, 

Business is on a healthy basis. Every 
miller would like to do more, but he 
could do much less and under much 
worse conditions. Bookings are pretty 
well cleaned up, and the comparatively 
small amount left will be taken care of 
in due time. Buying represents con- 
sumptive requirements of established 
trade for near-by needs. Indications 
seem to point to a gradual run of a 
moderate amount of new business spread 
over the interval to the new harvest. 
Nobody expects capacity operation, ex- 
cept possibly for a few days or a week 
or so in instances, and there is no crowd- 
ing of sales, with consequent demoraliza- 
tion, to attain it. 

Standard soft winter wheat patent 
flour was quoted, May 20, at $6.90@7.25 
bbl, and local springs at $7.50, in 98’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

eS are ere ere 44,000 87 
Previous week ........... 46,500 92 
ii. | | rere 40,500 84 
Two years ABO .........6. 36,900 77 


Three years ago .......... 36,200 78 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 26-82 .ccccces 44,700 29,573 66 

Previous week .... 59,100 31,756 43 

BORE BOO cectssvec 89,700 44,631 50 

Two years ago .... 67,800 27,168 40 

Three years ago...105,660 56,588 53 
NOTES 


Hill Shepardson, of the Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Toledo last week. 

Victor Cain, of the Cain Bros. Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, called at this 
office last week. He left here for Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

There was an unusually large attend- 
ance of central states millers at the Fed- 
eration meeting in Chicago last week. 
Their names will be found as part of the 
convention report elsewhere. 

Harold Anderson, president of the 
National Milling Co., was in Cleveland, 
Ohio, one day last week. The 1,000,000- 
bu concrete elevator of this company is 
nearing completion, the roof being al- 
ready on. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers last week reported business 
somewhat improved, both domestic and 
export, several mills working full time 
to meet the demand. Quotations, May 
21, f.o.b., Evansville, carload lots, 98-lb 
sacks: soft winter, best patent $7.75 bbl, 
straights $6.75; Kansas hard, $7.50. 
Clears in jutes, first $5.75, second $5.25. 


* * 


Otto Knauss, of Igleheart Bros., is in 
South Carolina visiting the trade. 
W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 


Flour prices are up 25@30c bbl, quo- 
tations on May 21 being approximately 
80c@$1 higher than on April 21. The 
result has been to lessen the volume of 
buying, which is about as inactive as it 
has been at any time this year, bakers 
and jobbers both buying for current 
needs only and in small quantities. About 
the only orders of any consequence be- 
ing booked are with mills that happen to 
have some wheat on hand and are willing 
to discount the market, selling at close 
to the same prices prev ailing a month or 
so ago. With the exception of a few of 
the larger bakeries, stocks in the hands 
of southeastern buyers are very low. 
Shipping directions were inactive last 
week, 

Quotations, f.o.b., Atlanta, 98-lb cot- 
tons, May 21: hard winter short patent 
$8.05@8.40 bbl, standard patent $7.75@ 
8.20, straight patent $7.55@7.90; soft 
winter short patent $8.80@9.40, fancy 
patent $8.30@8.90, standard patent $7.80 
@8.40; spring short patent $8.55@8.90, 
standard patent $8.25@8.60, straight pat- 
ent $8.05@8.40; Utah, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington soft white wheat flour, 
$8.05@8.40. 

NOTES 


L. W. Cotton, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was a recent At- 
lanta visitor. 

Lew Burrows, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, was here 
last week en route to South Carolina, 
where he will spend the next few weeks 
in the interests of the company. 

Leonard T. Cottongim, for several 
years identified with the seed and feed 
business in Atlanta, has opened a store 
at 1136 Euclid Avenue, specializing in 
the handling of feeds, seeds and flour. 

Harotp F. PopHask1. 


NORFOLK 


The flour situation is little changed, 
though the stronger and higher market 
has caused some buyers to come in for 
fair quantities. The trade, generally, 
has been quiet, however. Bakers are 
making some inquiries, but no large con- 
signments have been reported. Quota- 
tions, May 20: spring patents $7.85@8.25 
bbl, second patents $7.75@7.85; Kansas 
top patents $7.75@7.95, second patents 
$7.55@7.65; top winter patents $6.90@ 
7.10, second patents $6.60@6.75; Virginia 
and North Carolina straights, $6.50@ 
6.75. 

Josepn A. Lesriz, JR. 


PITTSBURGH 


What business was transacted in the 
flour market here last week was confined 
to small lots. Very few car lots were 
sold and, on the whole, it appeared to 
be a buyers’ market. 

Mill representatives were rather active 
in their efforts to negotiate deals with 
buyers. The latter, however, held off 
consistently. 

Buying was confined principally to 
springs, where the price was made suffi- 
ciently attractive to the purchasers. 
Stocks in some of the bakery warehouses 
are light, but this does not appear to 
alarm the baker, as he is convinced that 
with the excellent transportation facili- 
ties that now prevail, the mills are in a 
position to speedily supply flour prompt- 
ly, if desired. Clears were in fair de- 
mand, with prices unchanged. Shipping 
directions were satisfactory. 

Quotations, May 21: spring wheat 
short patent $7.75@8.25 bbl, standard 
patent $7@7.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.50@8, standard patent $6.75@ 
7.25, clears $6.25@7; soft winter, $5.25 
@5.75, bulk. 

NOTES 

J. R. Summersgill, aged 74 years, for 
many years engaged in the grocery and 
flour trade at Waynesburg, Pa., died 
recently. 

Newton Painter, for 33 years in the 
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grocery and flour business at Warwick, 
Pa., died on May 19, following a stroke 
of apoplexy. 

J. H. Chambon, for over 25 years en- 
gaged in the retail grocery and flour 
trade, Pittsburgh, on May 18 was over- 
come by monoxide gas fumes in his 
garage, resulting in his death. 

C. C, Larus. 
TERRESTRIAL AND CELESTIAL 

Lonpon, Enc., May 6.—Great interest 
is being shown here in the uncommon 
event of a total eclipse of the sun on 
the morning of June 29. The prospect 
of this unique sight so fills the minds 
of people who have a strong scientific 
bent that it has even been made a ques- 
tion in Parliament. In the midst of the 
pressing affairs of the House of Com- 
mons a member arose and asked the 
prime minister whether the business of 
the House could be so arranged on that 
auspicious morning in June that mem- 
bers might have the privilege of viewing 
the phenomenon. The prime minister 
replied, drily, that the question of the 
relative importance between matters 
terrestrial and matters celestial would 
have to be arranged through the usual 
channels. This very matter of fact re- 
ply must have brought the soaring 
thoughts of the questioner very much to 
earth. Anyway, he subsided into silence. 
Whether he will be made a victim of 
red tape or be allowed to experience the 
joys of “things celestial” remains in the 
lap of the gods, 

PRAIRIE ELEVATOR BURNS 

WinnireG, Man.—The elevator of the 
Premier Grain Elevator & Milling Co., 
Ltd., Portage la Prairie, Man., burned 
May ll. It is estimated that 35,000 bus 
grain were destroyed. Loss was placed 
at about $60,000, which is understood to 
be covered by insurance. The plant, 
which was originally built by the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was, many years 
later, purchased by the Premier Grain 
Elevator Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 








The Work of Crop Improvement 
By R. W. Goodell 


From His Annual Report as Chairman of the Federation’s Committee 
on Crop Improvements 


ROBABLY the most active crop im- 
I pesveesant association in the country 

is the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, tr eg the dis- 
trict comprising Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma. That association has conduct- 
ed some aggressive work during the past 
year, as it has, in fact, during the past 
five years, along such lines as improving 
methods of handling wheat, preparation 
of the seed bed, rotation of crops, better 
selection of seed, smut control, insect 
control, and the elimination of varieties 
of wheat with small milling value. That 
association has received aggressive sup- 
port of railroads serving its territory, 





LUCKY THIRTEEN 


FrripayY the thirteenth may be 

unlucky for some, but Bert A. 
Boyd, Indianapolis grain dealer, be- 
lieves it doubly lucky for him. 
Any number 13 is lucky, but Fri- 
day the 13th is even more so. His 
regard for 13 began when he was a 
boy and became No. 13 for the 
Western Union. He was named 
president of the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade in 1913, elected gov- 
ernor of that board on June 13, 
has board of trade permit No. 13, 
United States postal permit No. 13, 
automobile license No. 13, state 
chauffeur’s license 13, and the num- 
ber of his locker at the golf club 
is 13. He holds membership No. 
13 in the Hoosier Motor Club, reg- 
istered key ring No. 13, safety de- 
posit box No. 13, coat check at 
his clubs No. 13. He insists on 
Pullman berth No. 13, and in addi- 
tion wears a large opal ring. Still, 
he says business is good and looks 
as if it would get better. 














* and much has been accomplished. 


agricultural colleges, state boards of ag- 
riculture, banks, newspapers, and others, 
and has accomplished remarkable results. 

The soft wheat millers have had a 
problem to contend with that is peculiar- 
ly their own, that is, the eradication of 
wild garlic. Through the efforts of the 
soft wheat millers, particularly the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, va- 
rious meetings have been held, and in- 
structions and helpful suggestions made 
to groups of farmers as to methods of 
eradicating wild garlic and wild onion. 
The radio has also been utilized for 
broadcasting helpful information of the 
same nature. The Pacific Coast millers 
have confined their activities this year 
largely to work in connection with a 
new variety of winter wheat with the 
name Arizona 24 which is said to have 
an excellent milling quality, and of 
which much is hoped for in the soft wheat 
country of the Pacific slope. 

In the spring wheat territory of the 
Northwest, comprising the states of Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Montana, an aggressive situation has 
been and is carried on against the great 
hazard that spring wheat farmers have 
to contend with, viz., the curse of black 
rust. Work along the lines of eradica- 
tion of the wild barberry bush has been 
prosecuted actively during the past year, 
I am 
glad to report at this time also that the 
Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ Club 
is undertaking a program of work along 
crop improvement lines similar to the 
work being done by the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association. <A 
committee has just been appointed, which 
consists of representatives of five of the 
larger milling companies of the North- 
west, and it is expected that its pro- 
gram of work for the coming year will be 
decided upon and commenced in the near 
future. 
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Flour Advertising Up to the Minute— 
and Beyond 


By F. A. (“AI”) Ruenitz 


From a Paper Read at the Millers’ National Federation Meeting 
in Chicago on May 20 


HEN our mutual friend “Hubby” 

wrote me and asked me to lead a 

discussion on this subject, I rather 
felt that any miller in the United States 
probably knew more about it than I. 
The subject in itself is most interesting 
to me, and no doubt is to you, too, as it 
is one of the most important phases of 
any business, and becomes more impor- 
tant each year on account of keen com- 
petition. No matter how fine a flour 
we produce, it will lie in storage in- 
definitely if the consumer is not induced 
to buy it. By hook or by crook, we 
must get our product sold. We are all 
agreed, at least on that subject. 

The question then resolves itself into 
one of methods—what form of advertis- 
ing will most effectively help our sales- 
men and keep our mills running full 
time? For years it has been the custom 
of many mills to advertise by means of 
caps, aprons, flour sifters, ete., but the 
very fact that this method has been so 
universal defeats its own end. ‘The chief 
aim of all up-to-date advertising is to 
produce something new or different 
something which will attract attention, 
and keep your product before the cus- 
tomer or prospective purchaser. This is 
the “Zeit Gheist”—the spirit of all mod 
ern advertising. 

In the case of mills, the problem is 
not only one of keeping our brands be- 
fore the public, but more largely of 
keeping in closer touch with our trade. 
Every miller would like to call on his 
customers personally every so often, but 


this is practically impossible. We are 
many hundreds of miles away from the 
majority of our customers. ‘To our 


salesmen we intrust the responsibility of 
selling our name, our reputation and our 
product. Our salesmen are more or less 
successful, but their visits are more or 
less infrequent, and in many cases it is 
only natural that they sell themselves 

not always the house they represent. 

To give our customers a closer line 
upon our own inner thought, we have 
produced a house organ entitled “The 
White Swan.” White Swan, as you may 
know, is our chief flour brand. “The 
White Swan” is produced monthly, and 
we try to edit it in a happy vein, to 
bring a smile and a happy thought to 
our veaders, We made a thorough study 
of various forms of advertising before 
deciding upon this house organ. “The 
White Swan” is still too young to have 
proved its real value as a sales help; 
however, the friendliness already engen- 
dered among the trade shows that we 
have established an unusually warm re- 
lationship with our customers, ‘This, we 
believe, is the ultimate purpose of ad- 
vertising. For a mill of our size, this 
particular form of advertising seems to 
be a better medium than many of the 
more widely used methods. Perhaps 
there is good logic in using certain ad- 
vertising methods because other millers 
use them, but I can say frankly that we 
are spending much of our advertising 
appropriations in “The White Swan,” 
our house organ, because it is different 
because it gives the Springfield Milling 
Co. the means of making friendly con- 
tacts that would otherwise be impossible. 

A house organ gives a splendid oppor- 
tunity to smash the idea that your firm 
is a cold, heartless corporation. We 
don’t talk shop, much; we believe that 
people are more interested in folks than 
in merchandise; we talk about each oth- 
er, publish pictures of our selling rep- 
resentatives, of our customers, in short, 
publish anything in the way of news, 
letters received, or stories which will be 
of interest to our readers. We try to 
make the customer feel that he is getting 
a letter from home—that he is dealing 
with a firm made up of human individ- 
uals like himself. 

There are many things on which mill- 
ers cannot agree, such as the cost of 
conversion, the matter of sales price on 
flour, the matter of terms, and the mat- 
ter of exacting carrying charges, but you 


will all no doubt agree that merchandise, 
whether it be clothing, motor cars or 
flour, is more often sold because of the 
confidence the buyer has in the seller 
than because of cold, hard selling argu- 
ments. And that is what we are trying 
to build up, with a human interest pub- 
lication, in our “White Swan.” Even 
though it is in its embryonic stage, we 
are receiving many letters from custom- 
ers and prospective customers asking us 
to keep them on our mailing list. 

There is one other thing which we do 
in this line which may interest you, be- 
cause it is a little different, and that is 
our local advertising. We realize that 
by this time the public must know that 
White Swan flour is the best flour manu- 
factured—as all you millers here this 
morning also know—so we decided to 
keep ourselves, and our flour, incidental- 
ly, in the limelight by talking of some- 
thing else. 

It was my privilege last January, 
after meeting competition at anywhere 
from $1 to $2 per bbl below cost, to have 
enough money left in the bank to make 
a trip to California. It just happened 
that, on my arrival, George Young, of 
Canada, won the Catalina Channel Swim. 
This gave me an idea, and I wrote the 
mill a letter, telling the boys to insert 
an advertisement for local use, to the 
effect that, swimming under an alias, I 
had won the Catalina Channel Swim, and 
I had taken the name of Young because 
that was the way I felt. This style of 
advertising was entirely different from 
anything that we had ever used, and I 
tell you, gentlemen, everybody read that 
advertisement. In the next issue we pro- 
posed a chicken swimming contest to be 
staged by the White Swan mill in the 
Cottonwood River, which passes our 
plant, and this also received almost uni- 
versal comment. As you may know, 
Springfield is the sauerkraut kingdom 
of the world, and we followed this ad- 
vertisement with a plea to Congress, ask- 
ing for an appropriation of $50,000,000 
to cement the river bed and to build 
docks at Springfield for the purpose of 
having the ocean steamers come up to 


Springfield and be loaded with both 
sauerkraut and White Swan flour. 

This form of advertising may be jack- 
assical logic, but the people read it, they 
spoke of it, they talked about it to oth- 
ers, and since we have temporarily dis- 
continued this line of advertising, we 
have been told by hundreds of people in 
our community that they have missed it. 

The thing with which I want to im- 
press you this morning in connection 
with advertising is to get an original 
idea, and then work it. The old stuff 
has long ceased to make any impression. 
This is another day, and unless we get 
up on our toes on this advertising mat- 
ter, I am quite convinced that we will 
not get to first base. 

In conclusion, and as an example of 
why we have to keep a jump ahead of 
the crowd on the subject of advertising, 
permit me to quote the following story 
published in the April issue of “The 
White Swan”: Two colored gentlemen 
who had just reduced the population in 
a farmer’s hen roost were making a 
get-away. 

“Laws,” Mose gasped, “Sam, why you 
s’pose dem flies follows us so close.” 

“Keep gallopin’, nigger,’ said Mose. 
“Dem ain’t flies, dem’s buckshot.” 








ATIONAL Food and Drug 

Officials have proposed a 
method for sampling shipments 
of flour while in storage or in 
transit. To secure accurate sam- 
ples for moisture and other tests, 
it is believed that the samples 
should be drawn in such a way, 
from representative weighed 
packages, that duplicate samples 
drawn by different inspectors 
will show approximately the 
same dry matter weight. It is be- 
lieved that any method of sam- 
pling, in order to be reasonably 
accurate, should conform to this 
principle. It is recommended 
that inspectors properly “cooper” 
the bags or packages from which 
the samples are drawn.—From 
the annual report of James F. 
Bell, chairman of the Federa- 
tion’s committee on flour defini- 
tions and standards. 








The Duties of a Mill Accountant 
By D. S. Jackman 


From a Paper Read at the Millers’ National Federation Convention 
in Chicago, May 20 


at least two departments. The first 

is the mill, and the second is the 
grain department. These two may be 
subdivided where desired, according to 
the extent of the business, but it is of 
vital importance to have them separated. 
A few illustrations will clearly indicate 
the advantage. 

Suppose your mill had only one profit 
and loss account and that you had an 
average profit per barrel when you fig- 
ured the sale, and at the close of busi- 
ness the results were not as you thought 
they would be. It might be that your 
milling expenses were different than you 
first thought, or it might be that you 
paid more for your wheat than you fig- 
ured when the sale was made. Only a 
division of the two departments would 
show which it was. 

The Millers’ National Federation has 
worked out an accounting manual which 
clearly separates these departments in a 
practical way, which has been proven by 
actual experience of mills using it for a 
year and a half. 

In general, in grain, only such debits 
and credits are made as are under the 
control of the management, such as the 
purchase or sale price of wheat, grain 
merchandising, hedges of grain merchan- 
dise account, or hedges and commissions. 
These items can be controlled by the: 
head of the grain department, and there- 


A MILLING organization should have 





fore the results show his value to the 
company. 

Having the departments of the com- 
pany properly divided also gives a check 
on cost, and it can be told exactly where 
profits or losses are made, and they can 
be controlled accordingly. 

Is there a miller who would admit 
that he does not know what it costs him 
to make a barrel of flour? Some will 
say, “I take all the money spent for 
everything other than materials, and di- 
vide by the number of barrels, and that 
is the true cost of producing a barrel 
of flour.” I am confident, judging from 
some of the prices that are made, that 
this is the way cost is sometimes deter- 
mined and that this is the basis on which 
some sales are made. 

Others will say, “I include deprecia- 
tion, and interest paid on notes, but not 
interest paid on preferred stock, as that 
is dividend.” How about the mill that 
has no preferred stock, or the one that 
has practically all the money borrowed 
in the form of preferred stock? They 
have no interest charge in their expense 
at all, have they? 

Some do not figure depreciation, as 
they say they keep their property in first 
class repair. Still others keep their 
plants in first class repair, and still fig- 
ure a depreciation. Some figure a low 
depreciation and others a high one. On 
what value do you figure depreciation? 











On cost price,—that is, the price your 
plant cost you? If so, when did you 
build it? Has it been built recently, or 
has it been built a long time and when 
prices were very low, or did you buy 
recently, paying 25c or 30c on the dollar 
of its value, or have you appreciated 
your plant to the present value and fig- 
ured your depreciation on that basis ac- 
cordingly? Do you not feel that there 
is some fair value of investment which 
represents the amount necessary in cap 
ital investment to properly produce a 
barrel of flour? 

Consider, therefore, the case of two 
millers, whose labor, power and_inci- 
dental costs are the same, and their size 
of plant and production the same, but 
the cost of their flour per barrel, ac- 
cording to their quotations, varies 15@ 
25c. This actually happens, and yet each 
miller feels that he is getting the same 
profit on the sale. Can you not see the 
effect of this on the industry as a whole, 
as well as on the individual plant? 

Should a country mill which buys 
wagon wheat figure wagon cost in de- 
termining selling price of flour? Should 
a mill bought at a bargain or built at a 
low price give away this advantage by 
only figuring on the cost price? Does it 
not seem necessary and advisable to hay: 
some uniform method? 

We have two kinds of costs,—direct 
and indirect. Direct costs are those 
which vary with the amount of flour pro- 
duced. Indirect expenses are almost 
constant, regardless of production, and 
can be divided into current and de 
ferred, current expense being money 
spent, in the period in which the flour 
is produced, but still not in proportion 
to number of barrels. Current expens: 
may be upkeep, administrative costs, 
clerical costs, interest, insurance, taxes 
and certain forms of general advertising. 

Deferred expenses are those which ar: 
being incurred, but which may not caus: 
an outgo of cash for years; or they maj 
be an immediate expenditure which wil! 
not take place again for a period ot 
years. These deferred indirect expenses 
are easily handled by reserves, with reg 
ular charges to the expense and credits 
to these reserves. 

Should we have our year divided into 
two parts, using expenses over the high 
production period based on high produc 
tion and the second period based on low 
production, or should we place all ex 
penses on an estimated average for the 
year? 

I believe you will agree that at pres 
ent these are not handled in a uniform 
manner, and even now, under the same 
conditions and with the same actual cost 
existing, the price we feel is our real 
cost varies quite materially, sometimes 
as much as we would be satisfied with 
as a profit. 

With a uniform system of cost ac 
counting, each mill would tend to keep 
the advantage that it has, either in cost 
price of its plant, location or whatever 
it may be, and the price level would no 
doubt adjust itself so that all, with effi 
cient management, could obtain a fair 
margin of profit. 

We would be able to compare our 
costs with others, for they would be on 
the same basis of figuring, and many 
mills could lower their costs as a result 
of this comparison. 

As selling prices are only high by 
comparison, so are costs only high by 
comparison. Selling prices must be 
competitive, and are comparative. Why 
should the industry start with the an 
swer, namely, the selling price, and try 
to make the costs from that? They do 
all their comparing with the selling price. 
Why not start with the cost, and deter 
mine the selling price from that? 

If our competitors make to a large 
extent our selling price, if they arrive 
at their cost on the same basis of figur- 
ing as we do, do we not stand a better 
show of keeping our cost within their 
selling price than if different methods 
are used? 

In my opinion, there is no question 
but that uniform methods will show the 
now cheap selling millers their real cost 
and bring them more nearly in line, 
especially where they are not now cheap 
sellers because they can make flour 
cheaper, but only because they think 
they can. 


May 25, 1927 
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May 25, 1927 


“Jn Convention ~Assembled”’: 


Law, of Glasgow, Charles Frean, of 
London, and E. J. Tudor, of Liverpool, 
also attended this meeting. 

Here began the agitation which ended, 
five years later, in the passage of the 
Harter act. This bill was introduced in 
Congress by a miller, Michael D. Harter, 
of Fostoria, who was a member of that 
body, and was passed through the efforts 
of John Lind, then also a member of the 
House, from Minnesota. 

It is not generally known that this act, 
introduced into Congress by a miller, 
passed only because of the persistent 
and determined support of American 
millers, who would accept no compro- 
mise nor listen to any specious promises 
of amendment held out as an induce- 
ment to abandon legislation by the com- 
bined steamship interests, which stub- 
bornly fought every step of its passage, 
has since become the Magna Charta of 
shippers the world over. It marked a 
new era in ocean transportation, and is 
today the accepted code of law govern- 
ing ocean freight transportation of al- 
most the entire world. This because of 
its inherent fairness both to the carrier 
and the shipper. 

Nearly all the prominent millers pres- 
ent at the St. Louis meeting were here 
also. In addition were many others, in- 
cluding A. Mennel, then secretary of the 
Isaac Harter Co., Fostoria, Ohio, which 
had just completed its new 1,500-bbl 
mill; W. T. Igleheart, Evansville, Ind., 
M. H. Davis, Shelby, Ohio, C. L. Cutter, 
Toledo, Ohio, William A. Coombs, Cold- 
water, Mich., F. W. Stock, Hillsdale, 
Mich., Ferdinand Schumacher, Akron, 
Ohio, then the “Oat Meal King,” H. C. 
Brinkman, Kansas City, and B. F. Is- 
mert, of Pinckneyville, Ill. 

(he delegation from Minnesota con- 
sisted of Charles J. Martin, Llewellyn 
Christian, Albert C. Loring, Frederick 
C. Pillsbury, Frank E. Holmes, Henry 
B. Whitmore, L. R. Hurd, A. W. How- 
ard, John W. Heywood, Charles Espen- 
schied, Frank L. Watters, George ‘Tiles- 
ton, George M. Brush and myself. Of 
these but two, Mr. Loring and I, survive. 

If I might read you the speech of 
Governor E. O. Stanard, chairman of 
the committee on domestic flour trade, 
made during the first day’s session, you 
would be astonished to find how much of 
it would be pertinent to conditions now 
existing in the trade. It might almost 
have been delivered at this meeting, so 
far as timeliness is concerned. 

He said that during the preceding 
year “profits had been thin and hard to 
get,’ . . . “fewer mills have been built 
or remodeled,” “consumption has 
caught up with demand.” “Why 
should our industry, the very nature of 
which should make it safe and reason- 
ably profitable, have ceased of late to 
be such? ‘The ready-made answer to this 
is overproduction.” . “Overcompeti- 
tion would be the truer answer to the 
vital question.” 

The treasurer’s report showed an in- 
come of less than $2,000, with a balance 
on hand of $3,285. The chief item of 
expense for the year was “secretary’s 
salary and office expenses,” amounting 
altogether to $1,200. 

George Urban, of course, headed the 
local arrangement committee. The en- 
tertainment was elaborate, and included 
a drive about the city and a concluding 
banquet, at which Mr. James acted as 
toastmaster. ‘The millers’ banquet of 
4) years ago was a formidable affair. 
There was usually a seven- or eight- 
course dinner to be eaten. After that 
there was not only one speaker to listen 
to, but from 10 to 14. Instead of a 
time limit being set, speakers might, and 
frequently did, ramble on to their heart’s 
content. I remember a certain invited 
guest who talked for over an hour at a 
convention dinner in Detroit. Many of 
his hearers had a nap, woke up, and, 
lulled by his voice, went to sleep again 
while he droned solemnly on. At the 
Buffalo dinner, not including the toast- 
master, there were 14 speakers. It was 
no wonder that the following day had 
been materially encroached upon before 
the end was reached. Among _ those 
heard from were R. Hunter Craig, 
Charles H. Seybt, Governor Stanard, 
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Model Mill of 50 Bbls Capacity Erected by the George T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co. 
Facing the Entrance to the Buffalo Convention Headquarters of the 
Millers’ National Association in 1888 


George Bain, Alexander H. Smith, 
Louis Fusz, George Urban, D. R. Sparks, 
John J. McCann, Richard K. Noye, Al- 
bert C. Loring and myself. 

It was generally conceded that the 
happiest speech of the evening was made 
by Mr. Noye, his toast being “The Mill- 
furnisher.” As to the unhappiest one, 
at least from the speaker’s standpoint, 
I am sure it was either Loring’s or 
mine, for both of us spoke for the first 
time at a millers’ banquet, and we were 
nervous and miserable in anticipation, if 
not in action. We prepared in advance, 
and I had our speeches put in type, so 
that we might the more readily refer 
to them if we forgot what we intended 
to say. I sat next to Loring and 
prompted him from the proof when he 
faltered, and he performed the same 
friendly office for me. 

The toast given Mr. McCann was, of 
course, “The Ladies.” Equally, of course, 
he introduced some of his home brewed 
poetry. I will not quote it all, but to 
give you a sample of the brand of 
poetical grist he ground out, I offer 
these three verses, in praise of the Buf- 
falo ladies: 

“What should the lad from Tennessee 

Say of these ladies fair, 

Whose lips would tempt the honey bee, 

Whose eyes with stars compare? 


“Whose pearly teeth and lynxlike eyes 
And necks of snowy white 

Fill with much wonder and surprise 
Each miller here tonight. 


“T have it now; I'll simply say, 
And say it without measure, 

May life be an unclouded day 
And time a round of pleasure.” 


The prominent feature of this conven- 
tion was a model mill of 50 bbls capac- 
ity, complete in every detail and actual- 
ly producing flour. This plant was 
erected by the George T. Smith Mid- 
dlings Purifier Co. in the street facing 
the entrance to convention headquarters, 
the Genesee Hotel. It consisted of the 
mill proper, three stories in height, an 
elevator and an office building. For its 
size, it was the most expensive mill in 
the world. The windows were of heavy 
plate glass, the interior finish of cherry, 
walnut and ash. It contained 12 double 
set of rolls; four elaborately finished 
purifiers and all the other requisite ma- 
chinery. The elevator was of 1,500 bus 
capacity. In its basement was an en- 
gine supplying the necessary power. At 
night the plant was brilliantly illumined 
by electricity. 

The extravagant display at Buffalo 
was a desperate attempt of the Smith 
company to revive its failing fortunes, 
and contributed materially to its disas- 
trous failure which occurred less than 
two years later. 

Willingly enough, the convention passed 
a suitable vote of thanks for the enter- 
prise thus shown. After the resolution 
was passed, it was intercepted on its 
way from the proposer to the secretary’s 
desk, by an employee of the Smith com- 





prosperity. 


wash up on the shores of Time. 


worth while profit. 








THE NEED OF VISION IN MILLING 


From the Address of William C. Edgar at the Annual 
Banquet of the Millers’ National Federation 


T AM aware that the milling industry of today is intensely competitive, 

and that by reason of this and other conditions and complications those 
engaged in it are finding it increasingly difficult to make headway toward 
The tendency toward further consolidations, toward larger 
units of capacity in the attempt to reduce the overhead, toward ever keener 
competition and ever closer margins, goes inexorably on. 
ultimate forced retirement from the field in obedience to the ruthless law 
of the survival, not of the worthiest and most deserving, but of those in- 
dustrially the most fit, probably haunts many a modern miller heroically 
struggling against adverse circumstances. 

There is no panacea for such conditions. The tide of industrial develop- 
ment must take its preordained course regardless of the victims it may 
And yet, in my humble judgment, it is 
the miller, as it is the man, who puts vision and ideals into his business, 
that will survive and succeed. He may not be conscious of it or able to 
express it in exact language, but it is the spirit behind the wheat and 
machinery that counts in the final analysis. 
sack of flour made under the most favorable conditions will not bring a 
“Without vision the people perish” is eternally true, 
and this applies to milling as to everything else. 
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an -Address by William C. &dgar 


pany. It was then doctored and made 
into a highly flattering indorsement of 
George T. Smith’s genius, such as the 
association, bearing in mind the purifier 
litigation, would never have passed. 

Thus altered, it was given out to the 
daily and trade press as the genuine 
resolution, after the convention had ad- 
journed, and led to the heated “Bogus 
Resolution” controversy which created 
much ill feeling and was not settled un- 
til the next convention repudiated the 
counterfeit and officially indorsed the 
genuine version. 

Editor's Note-—Other installments of 
Mr. Edgar’s paper, dealing with the high 
tide of the Millers’ National Association, 
which was reached at the first Minne- 
apolis convention in 1890, and with the 
organization's decline and final dissolu- 
tion in the years immediately following, 
will appear in forthcoming issues of The 
Northwestern Miller. The concluding 
installment deals with the formation of 
the Millers’ National Federation, and 
with personalities and events in its his- 
tory to the present time. 


General Freight Rate 
Investigation 


HE general rate investigation, in 

connection with I. C. C. Docket No. 

17,000, continues to be of paramount 
importance in the transportation world. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
now engaged in conducting hearings 
throughout western territory, the first 
official one being at Dallas, Texas, be- 
ginning on May 9, at which time the car- 
riers will present their evidence, to be 
followed immediately by the shippers. 

While no definite dates have been set 
for further hearings, the Commission has 
announced that others will be held at 
Kansas City, Chicago, the Twin Cities, 
probably Seattle and San Francisco on 
the Pacific Coast, and possibly at other 
points. 

A conference of shippers, market and 
trade organizations and state agricul- 
tural representatives was held at Kansas 
City on April 14, for the purpose of 
apprising the Commission of what the 
various interested parties would contend 
for. Examiner Wagner acted as chair- 
man, 

One of the most important matters to 
mills is the question of whether a charge 
for milling-in-transit shall be made. The 
traffic director, E. S. Wagner, stated at 
the Kansas City conference that the Fed- 
eration will contend for full milling-in- 
transit privileges, without any charge for 
same in any territory, and this principle 
will be advocated at subsequent hearings. 

All phases of transportation, with a 
full investigation as to compensating 
revenue to the carrier, will be consid- 
ered in the general investigation; among 
other things being the question of wheth- 
er the products of wheat shall move at 
wheat rates. Millers are urged to at- 
tend the hearing most convenient for 
them, and inform the Commission where 
their interests are affected; a full oppor- 
tunity will be granted all those desiring 
to be heard.—From the annual report 
of the Millers’ National Federation 
transportation committee. 


HE Millers’ National Fed- 

eration package differentials 
are well maintained, and are now 
in general use in all states. In 
considering the various activities 
of the Federation during the 25 
years of its existence, allow me 
to draw your attention to the fact 
that the package differentials are 
among the few Federation ac- 
tivities that have functioned con- 
tinuously since the organization 
was formed.—From the annual 
report of Charles T. Olson, 
chairman of the Federation com- 
mittee on package differentials. 
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CHICAGO 


Although the trade continued to buy 
on a hand-to-mouth basis last week, 
there was a slight improvement in the 
situation as a whole. More buyers were 
in the market, and shipping directions 
were better, due no doubt to the stronger 
market. Representatives, however, do 
not look for any heavy buying movement 
until the new crop, but do expect a con- 
tinued steady small lot demand. 

Spring Wheat Flour—While individ- 
ual sales were not as large as during the 
preceding week, more buyers were in the 
market, and most handlers enjoyed a 
little better business. Shipping direc- 
tion are not as good as desired, but were 
a little freer last week. 

Hard Winter Flour—tThere was a fair 
amount of flour sold last week, but book- 
ings were in small lots. The nearness 
of the new crop, and present high levels, 
make buyers cautious about contracting 
now, as most of ‘them feel it is good 
business to buy only as needed until new 
crop offerings are available. So far no 
mills have quoted new crop flour. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Cracker bakers 
were in convention here last week, and 
reports are that no great amount of 
flour was sold to them, although a few 
fair-sized sales were made. Pie bakers 
and wholesale grocers took on fair 
amounts when prices were right. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in 98's and 
clears in jute, May 21: spring top pat- 
ent $7.20@7.75 bbl, standard patent 
$6.85@7.40, first clear $6@6.50, second 
clear $4.60@5; hard winter short patent 
$6.95@7.40, 95 per cent patent $6.75@ 
first clear 


7.15, straight $6.55@6.95, 
$5.50@5.90; soft winter short patent 
$6.70@7, standard patent $6.35@6.60, 


straight $6.15@6.40, first clear $5.50@ 
5.90. 

Durum.—Semolinas remain unchanged. 
Demand is exceedingly quiet, and ship- 
ping directions fair. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, May 21, at 43%,@4%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 444@4%4c; No. 8 
semolina, 4@444c; durum patent, 4@ 
414c; special grade, 4@41c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BRAS BE4BE sc ccascecccescvs 37,000 92 
Previous week .......-++-. 37,000 92 
Year OBO ..ccsccesccsesesss 36,000 90 
TWO Years AGO ......seeee 30,000 75 


TO MAKE EUROPEAN TRIP 


Charles S. Neumann, flour, Chicago, 
will leave May 26 for New York, whence 
he will sail, May 28, on the Republic for 
a several months’ business and pleasure 
trip to Europe. His first stop will be at 
Bremen. He expects to visit in Ger- 
many, France, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Italy and Switzerland. On the same 
boat a party of 22 Chicago bakers will 
also sail. During Mr. Neumann’s ab- 
sence, his son, W. W. Neumann, who is 
associated with his father, will look after 
the local office. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL BASEBALL TEAM 


The Victor Chemical Works staff at 
Nashville, Tenn., lives up to the name 
of the company on the baseball diamond 
as well as in the laboratory. The Nash- 
ville team of this concern is the only 
undefeated aggregation in that city’s am- 
ateur baseball leagues. By its recent 
victory over the American National 
Bank by an overwhelming score, it not 
only kept its slate clean, but also re- 
tained first place in the Industrial 
League. The members of the Victor 
team also lead in individual batting av- 


erages, team batting averages and in 
team fielding averages. 


NOTES 
John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co., left May 22 on a week’s busi- 
ness trip to New York. 
H. A. Murphy, of the Continental 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, was on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade May 20. 


C. W. Andrew, director of McKinnon 
& McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, 
spent a few days in Chicago and adja- 
cent territory last week, visiting the 
trade. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road is running a poultry train through 
Indiana this week, to arouse interest in 
improved poultry feeds. Hales & Hun- 
ter, Chicago, will have an exhibit in 
charge of Professor Koehler. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, re- 
turned May 19 from a two weeks’ stay 
in Berlin, Md., where he was called by 
the serious illness of his aged mother and 
aunt. The latter died just a few hours 
before Mr. Dilworth arrived at Berlin. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has leased four floors in the Denham 
Building, 450 East Ohio Street. The 
divisional, administrative, purchasing and 
general offices will be moved to the new 
quarters from Pershing Road about 
June 1, 


Grover G. Jones, president of the 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIL, 
spent most of last week in Chicago. He 
called on the trade and also attended 
the annual conventions of the Millers’ 
National Federation and the Biscuit & 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association. 


Among local flour men attending the 
convention of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association at the Sher- 
man Hotel last week were John W. Eck- 
hart, of John W. Eckhart & Co., E. A. 
Weaver, T. W. Brophy, Jr., of the B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Phelps Cowan, 
of William Cowan & Co., J. E. Herbert 
and William P. Ronan. 


A number of salesmen for Chapin & 
Co., mixed feed manufacturers, were at 
the main offices of the company last 
week, conferring with officials. Among 
them were E. E. Gannon, Syracuse, N. 
Y., A. K. Hosley, King Summit, Pa., 
William Larkin, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., I. 
H. Slocum, Syracuse, N. Y., L. A. Wil- 
liams, Milwaukee, Wis., and James 
Reese, Oshkosh, Wis. 





MILWAUKEE 


Apparently there was little incentive 
for buying flour excepting for purposes 
of needed replenishment of supplies, 
judging by the state of business during 
the past week. While wheat was strong- 
er and higher early in the period, later 
developments were in the opposite direc- 





tion, and the close was about as before. 
Business is dragging along, with here 
and there a sale of a small quantity, 
generally a carload. Buyers are coming 
into the market only when needs dictate, 
almost without regard for the movement 
of prices. Mills report shipping direc- 
tions moderate, but hardly in line with 
expectations. Closing quotations, May 
21: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $7.45@7.75 bbl, straight $7.15@ 
7.45, first clear $6.25@6.40, and second 
clear $4.75@5.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

It is difficult to work volume business 
in Kansas patent flour, and a sale of 
more than a carload is rare, even among 
established trade. The price movement 
is not sufficient to create any interest 
among bulk buyers, and every advance 
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seems to make the trade back away. 
Buyers feel that the period between the 
present and the new crop is one to avoid, 
unless the exigencies of the situation de- 
mand purchases, and most of the larger 
consumers appear to be well covered on 
earlier contracts, made at a substantial 
level under the current one. In spite 
of this situation, shipping directions are 
reported hardly satisfactory by the mills. 
Quotations, May 21: fancy brands hard 
wihter wheat patent $7.20@7.30 bbl, 
straight $7@7.10, and first clear $5.90@ 
6.15, in 98-lb cottons. 

. * 

Announcement has been made on 
*change that, in the future, Minneapolis 
barley quotations will be posted at 15- 
minute intervals during trading hours. 
L. E. Meyer. 








Federation Standing Committees, 1927-28 


Executive Committee 

B. W. Marr, chairman, Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; D. D. Davis, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville 
Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind; W. H. Joyce, 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco; Fred J. 
Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y; Mark N. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo; Thomas L. Moore, Dun- 
lop Mills, Richmond, Va; T. C. Thatcher, 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla; L. A. Valier, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St, Louis. 


Committee on Membership and Finance 


Ralph C. Sowden, chairman, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; F. J. 
Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
F. E. Barker, Carr Milling Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio; H. 8S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; J. B. McLemore, Model 
Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn; H. L. 
Perrigo, Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, 
N. Y¥; Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., 
Frankfort, Ind; Jesse B. Smith, Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas; Carl 
B. Warkentin, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 


Committee on Package Differentials 


Charles T. Olson, chairman, Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis; George A. Amendt, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich; A. E. 
Bernet, Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling 
Co., St. Louis; Edgar H. Evans, Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind; J. L. Grigg, Eagle 
Milling Co., Sparta, Ill; M. E. Humphrey, 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla; D. 
A. Pattullo, Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon; 
John S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; C. Powell Smith, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn; J. B. M. Wil- 
cox, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 


Committee on Export Trade 


R. F. Bausman, chairman, Washburn 
Crosby Co., New York; C. 8S. Coup, North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo; O. D. 
Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla; J. C. Koster, Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; A. E. Mallon, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; B. 
J. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co. and Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co., Boston; H. D. 
Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills Co., Topeka, 
Kansas; J. V. Lane, ex-officio, F,. H. Price & 
Co., New York. 


Committee on Arbitration 


Benjamin J. Stockman, chairman, Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn; A. Al- 
exander, Columbia River Milling Co., Wil- 
bur, Wash; Charles Doyle, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich; Lee F. Graybill, the Warwick 
Co., Massillon, Ohio; C. C. Kelly, Wm. Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; Orrin O. 
Lake, Ewart & Lake, Inc., Groveland, N. Y. 


Committee on Insurance 


Cc. B. Jenkins, chairman, Noblesville Mill- 
ing Co., Noblesville, Ind; L. H. Hale, Jona- 
than Hale & Sons, Ionia, Mich; W. C. Helm, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Julius Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., 
Mascoutah, Ill; B. B. Sheffield, Commander- 
Larabee Corporation, Minneapolis; E. T. 
Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 








Academy Schools. 


the Dowdeswell Galleries. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


LEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE, who designed the cover il- 

lustration of this issue of The Northwestern Miller, is declared by 

critics to have an exceptionally good eye for color, and a scenic man- 
ner of dealing with character and with situation. 
the daughter of the late M. I. Fortescue-Brickdale, barrister, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, studied painting at the Crystal Palace School of Art and the Royal 
After finishing her art courses she devoted herself to 
pen drawings, later becoming interested in water colors. 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1897. Subsequently she completed 
numerous well-known paintings, among them being “Chance,” “The Guests,” 
“Tomorrow,” “The Duenna,”’ and “Riches.” 
fluence of Byam Shaw and Van Eyck. Miss Brickdale is a member of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colors. 
Her home is in London. 


Miss Brickdale, who is 


Her first picture 


Critics see in her work the in- 


Many of her paintings are in 




















Louis; T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City Mill 
& Elevator Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Committee on Feedstuffs 

A. R. Kinney, chairman, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb; mW V 
Hamilton, William Hamilton & Son, Inc 
Caledonia, N. Y; Martin Huber, Highland 
Milling Co., Highland, Ill; C. M. Jackman, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; D. G 
Lowell, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 
O. A. McCrea, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 


Committee on Flour Definitions and 
Standards 

James F., Bell, chairman, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; C. S. Heiston, 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio; Ralph 
S. Herman, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansa 
City; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill & 
Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y; A. C 
Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Harry Snyder, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Dr. E. E. Werner, ex 
officio, St. Louis. 

Committee on Transportation 

Mark N. Mennel, chairman, Mennel Mill 
ing Co., Toledo; Frank Kell, Wichita Mill 
& Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; C. A 
Lahey, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; M. H 
Strothman, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis; C. V. Topping, Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City; L. A. Valier, Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; C. T. Van- 
denover, Southern Minnesota Mills, Minné 
apolis; E. S. Wagner, ex officio, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago. 

Committee on Grain Standardization and 

Inspection 

C. M. Hardenbergh, chairman, Southwest 
ern Milling Co., Inc,, Kansas City; William 
Chreste, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis 
ville, Ky; A. V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis; Fred J. Lingham, Federal! 
Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y; 
Walter H. Mills, Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis; J. C. Murray, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; Richard Swartz, New Ulm Roller 
Mills Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

Committee on Legislation 

Thomas L. Moore, chairman, Dunlop Mills 
Richmond, Va; John Crosby, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Roger S. Hurd 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; L 
B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, 
Ohio; H. C. W. Patterson, Patterson Milling 
Co., Saltsburg, Pa; John A. Sim, Hecker 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York; W. L 
Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute 
Ind; E. C. Stott, David Stott Flour Mills 
Detroit, Mich; George U. Urban, George Ur 
ban Milling Co., Buffalo. 


Committee on Sales Contract 

F. J. Allen, chairman, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn; E. C. Andrews, Hall 
Milling Co., St. Louis; J. W. Cain, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; L. C. Chase, 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio; H. 
W. Files, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Waitsburg, Wash; R. Ward Magill, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; W 
B. Webb, Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Waba 
sha, Minn. 


Committee on Crop Improvements 

R. W. Goodell, chairman, King Midas Mill 
Co., Minneapolis; Rudolph A. Goerz, Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas; C. H 
Koenigsmark, Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, 
Ill; Ferd. P, Meyer, Meyer Milling Co., St 
Louis; J. K. Smith, Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco. 

Future Trading 

H. G. Randall, chairman, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; P. D. McMillan, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City; B. J. Rothwell, Bay State 
Milling Co. and Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
Co., Boston; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville Mill- 
ing Co., Noblesville, Ind; Sydney Anderson 
ex officio, 616 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C 





Comparison of Canadian and United 
States agricultural production in 1926 
shows the following results: In all Can- 
ada the average yield of wheat was 17.8 
bus acre, while in all the United States 
it was 14.7. The Canadian oat yield was 
30 bus against 28.2 in the United States; 
barley 27.3, against 23.3; rye 16.1, against 
11.4; flaxseed 8, against 6.7, and hay 1.48 
tons, against 1.33. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


T is a matter of keen regret on the part of all 

friends of the baking industry that bread price 
wars continue, particularly in such aggravated sections 
as Ohio, which has been unduly afflicted in recent 
As one of the bakery papers puts it in a cap- 
tion, it is a case of “Ohio Demoralized 
Again.” ‘That journal says of the sit- 
uation: “Ohio bakers are again at the 
mercy of the ambitious few who seem 
to believe that to build a business they must demor- 
alize the business of all competitors. The latest exam- 
ple is Columbus.” Columbus has been inundated with 
free bread and cake coupons by the Ward Baking Co. 

The baking industry has become more or less recon- 
ciled to the chain store’s policies, for it understands 
the special reasons that make possible, even if they 
do not ethically justify, the chain store’s cheap bread. 
But it remains a matter of deepest indignation that 
the larger wholesale bakeries, and usually the merger 
bakeries, so frequently indulge in a price cutting and 
coupon business that never yet has resulted, they say, 
in anything more than temporary demoralization of 
the bread business, with gain to no one but the con- 
sumer—and a doubtful gain at that. 

The hopeful angle of the situation, so far as the 
bakery that does not give coupons and cut prices is 
concerned, is that there usually is an economic remedy 
in the end which operates to the discomfiture of those 
whose business policies are not based upon fairness 
to competitors and legitimate profit to themselves. 
The chain store obviously can afford to operate with- 
out a profit in the sale of bread, for bread is frankly 
used as a medium of advertising to bring the buyer 
into the store. Grocery sales are depended upon to 
make a profit and to recuperate the losses. But no 
such compensation is possible for the price cutting and 
coupon giving bakery. Its aim is to capture the mar- 
ket by a spectacular something-for-nothing campaign, 
and is based upon ignorance of a fundamental human 
trait. A manufacturer's low estimate of his product’s 
worth, as evidenced by his giving it away or putting 
an absurdly low price on it, has no tendency to enhance 
its value to the consumer. 


years. 


BREAD 
PRICE WARS 


* * * 


HAPPIER picture is presented by Spokane, 
Wash., where the influence of a powerful trade 
organization, the Inland Empire Bakers’ Association, 
has made itself felt in governing ruthless or unfair 
competition among bakers. 
George E. Van Hersett, of the Van 
Hersett Baking Co., Spokane, writes 


WHERE 
THERE IS to The Northwestern Miller and 
NO WAR American Baker: “Your attention is 


called to an item appearing on page 
346 of the April 27 issue of your paper, under the 
heading ‘Coast Bread Wars Continue,’ and in which 
Spokane is mentioned as one of the centers having 
a bread war. As such is not the case, I thought it 
advisable to let you know. Price conditions in our 
city are very satisfactory, and Spokane continues to 
be one of the best bakery cities on the coast. It seems 
that people here recognize quality, and the bakers 
have enough business ability to make a profit. We 
have chain stores that sell an inferior quality at a 
lesser price, but every one recognizes the fact that 
you get just what you pay for, and as only about 
20 per cent of the bread goes through this channel 
you will realize that this is an extraordinary condition. 
The Inland Empire Bakers’ Association is responsible 
for this very favorable condition in this section, and 
we want you to know about it.” 

The moral of all this is obvious. It would appear 
that the need for a bread war exists in the minds of 
but the fractious few. One remedy is a strong trade 
association, though in the end it comes down to the 


individual’s sense of business fairness and responsi- 
bility to the industry. 


* 7 - 


SK any metropolitan school child in America what 
teacher says about milk, and the unanimous 
answer will be: “She says it’s good for me, and I must 
drink as much of it as I can.” Such widespread, such 
whole-hearted and unanimous propaganda as this has 
been inevitably reflected in increased 
consumption of milk. Dairy interests 
are frank to admit it. They have made 
a vigorous and varied campaign in the 
interest of their products, but the assistance of the 
school dietitian, often purely voluntary, seems to have 
had the greatest single effect. 

Speaking at the recent convention of South Dakota 
bakers, Dr. H. E. Van Norman, president of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, said: “The public’s in- 
creased interest in milk is evidenced by the classroom 
discussions of it in public schools. So effective has 
been the urging of the teachers and the health workers 
for increased consumption of milk solids that the per 
capita increase in milk consumption in the last few 
years is over 26 per cent.” 

Dr. Van Norman pointed the obvious moral to bak- 
ers. “This,” he said, “affords the baker an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the campaign for stronger and 
healthier children a loaf rich in the essential mineral 
and other milk solids.” 

The use of milk in bread has become virtually an 
established practice in the American industry. It can 
be safely said that most good bread is made with at 
least some milk, and some of the most popular loaves 
are made with a very large milk content. But the 
subject is still to some extent controversial. There 
are those who threaten to go back to the old-time 
loaf which approximated the simple flour, yeast and 
water formula. 

This sort of backsliding no doubt would take place 
in many cases were it not for the fact that the public 
has been so strongly “sold” to milk bread. Even the 
most reluctant user of milk in bread is often the one 
to make most advertising capital of this ingredient, for 
it is unquestionable that a very large part of the 
public is now definitely influenced in its bread pur- 
chases by this consideration. 

Still another moral is pointed by the success of 
milk propaganda in schools. Ask any American public 
school pupil what sort of bread teacher tells him to 
eat—if any—and the answer almost invariably is 
“brown bread.” This, of course, is good so far as it 
goes, but the unfortunate implication is that, while 
some bread may be good, other varieties are bad. 
Even “brown bread” suffers with bread as a whole 
from this invidious comparison. 

The time must come when teacher’s recommendation 
of brown bread will carry the needed qualification, and 
when her knowledge of the merits of white bread will 
restore that commodity to its just place in the public 
diet. 


CLASS ROOM 
DIETITIANS 


* * * 


R. ROYAL S. COPELAND, the dietetic United 
States senator from New York, called attention, 

in a recent syndicated newspaper article on “Bread,” 
to the importance of using on good bread the best 
of butter. “Every housewife,” he said, “should take 
pains to purchase high grade butter. 


THE IMPOR- We are exceedingly careful to keep 


pine Bl tainted milk out of our homes. We 
pte should be equally particular about 


butter. With good bread and butter, 
if we give our children good milk, we have supplied 
them with most of the essentials of growth and 
energy. When fruits or vegetables are added the meal 
is complete.” 

The fact that Dr. Copeland feels the necessity for 
warning housewives against bad butter should be seized 
upon by bakers as an indirect means for promoting 
the sale of bread. They would do well to urge upon 


their customers the fact that only the best butter is 
good enough for their bread, for there can be no 
doubt that quality in each tends to enhance the value 
and increase the consumption of the other. 

To state the case in reverse, it is entirely plausible 
to suppose that poor butter, poor jams, poor spreads 
of various kinds, exert a seriously adverse influence 
upon the consumption of bread. It is quite possible, 
indeed, that the housewife has been exacting greater 
quality of the baker than she has of those who provide 
the spreads, and anything that can be done to correct 
this condition should be a definite gain to the baking 
industry. 

* * . 

ETAIL business has passed from a seller’s market 

to a buyer’s market. The consumer is no longer 
taking anything and everything that is pushed his way, 
but is selecting his purchases to suit his own demands. 
It has been found more than ever essential for a 
retailer to study carefully these de- 
mands, to comply with their varia- 


A BAKERY ‘ 
QUESTION- tions, and to conform to their sudden 
NAIRE whimsicalities. This, obviously, can be 


done most adequately through a quan- 
titative analysis of the market and a qualitative analy- 
sis of the consumer demand. 

Such an analysis has been undertaken in behalf of 
the baker by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 
and the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. Pennsyl- 
vania is the scene of the inquiry, which was inaugu- 
rated by the Philadelphia Bakers’ Club. The question- 
naire is expected to give a basis of essential facts 
for bakers and millers to consider in determining their 
plans for the future. 

Sample questions, showing the thoroughness of the 
quiz, are as follows: “How much bread is used in your 
family per week? What part for sandwiches, for 
toast, with meals, in packed lunches, in leftovers pre- 
pared with other foods?” “What varieties of bread 
do you purchase regularly?” “How much white bread, 
whole wheat bread, raisin bread, corn bread or muf- 
fins, graham bread, rye bread or rolls are used week- 
ly?” There are questions covering every possible phase 
of bread consumption, including data on cereals, grid- 
dle cakes, crackers, sweet goods, and even concerning 
potatoes and other starchy competitors of bread. 

The questionnaire pries into why bread is eaten; 
how many members of the family eat it, how many 
do not eat it, and why not; whether consumption has 
increased or decreased; what effect price has upon 
consumption; how advertising influences the purchase 
of bread. General food preferences are brought in 
question, home baking data, flour favoritisms, and 
where the daily supply of baker’s bread is purchased. 


. * + 


LSEWHERE in this issue is related the story of 
+4an Arizona baker’s self-education in successful 
operation. Initial failures culminated at last, through 
intelligence and perseverance, in notable success. The 
difficulties of the Vance brothers are not uncommon to 
present-day bakers, and there is on 

THE NEED this account a valuable lesson to be 
OF A learned from this story. The moral 
DAILY AUDIT lies in these conclusions of the presi- 
dent of the concern: “The bakery busi- 

ness demands an audit every day. Weights and meas- 
ures, figures and facts; an inventory every night from 
the day’s records, and a physical inventory every 30 
days; two reports daily from the mixing department, 
one on cake and one on bread; reports also from the 
oven department, the wrapping department, and the 
sales department; and a grand summary turned in by 
the head bookkeeper every 24 hours—if we didn’t have 
all this information, and make use of it, I would expect 
to have to go back to mixing concrete by the end of 
the year.” Boiled down to the needs of the individual 
baker, all this merely means intelligent cost accounting. 
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HE bakers’ international exhibition, 
T held under the auspices of the New 

York State Association of Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers, at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, May 16-21, was a 
marked success. It was one of the best 
ever put on by a group of retail bak- 
ers, and those responsible are to be con- 
gratulated for having planned and suc- 
cessfully conducted such an enormous 
affair. 

Madison Square Garden was an ideal 
place for this exhibition. The mammoth 
hall was beautifully decorated, and near- 
ly all available space was filled with 
exhibits. 

Maximilian Strasser, president of the 
association, and his associates and com- 
mittees, were more than pleased with the 
splendid response from the allied con- 
cerns exhibiting, and also for the great 
interest displayed by bakers and others 
in attending. ‘The smaller bakers were 
present in large numbers, and had the 
opportunity to inspect the latest equip- 
ment and supplies and learn that manu- 
facturers and supply houses cater strong- 
ly to the retailers as well as to the larger 
bakers. ‘The exposition also gave the 
consuming public of New York and sur- 
rounding territory an opportunity to in- 
spect and investigate the neighborhood 
baker, and learn that he is perfectly able 
to supply them with high quality baked 
products. 

COMMITTEES DO GOOD WORK 


The association, under the splendid 
leadership of Mr. Strasser, deserves 
much credit for making possible such a 
fine exhibition. The committees also de- 
serve much praise. The one in charge of 
the big cake decorating contest, which 
was a feature of the exhibition, consisted 
of P. Albers, Otto Betsch, Viktor 
Britow, A. Carle, J. Gebard, P. Gutman, 
W. Kreel, J. Lettal, C. Mayer, A. Metz, 
E. Mueller, A. E. Plarre, O. Schmie- 
mann, G. D. Sinsabaugh, Emil Springer, 
M. Strasser and L. Theiss. 

The transportation and publicity com- 
mittees did remarkable work in adver- 
tising the exposition and making special 
transportation arrangements. Daniel P. 
Woolley, vice president of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., was chairman of the publicity 
committee, and the transportation com- 
mittee consisted of Frank Meyer, New 
York, chairman; C. Wickersham, The 
Fleischmann Co., Cambridge, Mass; Carl 
Kehlhof, Buffalo; J. Poehlmann, Milwau- 
kee; Michael Hoffmann, president of the 
Associated Bakers of America, Whole- 
sale and Retail, St. Louis; R. Griggs, 
The Fleischmann Co., Philadelphia; J. 
M. Feist, The Fleischmann Co., St. Paul; 
J. A. Wallace, The Fleischmann Co., Cin- 
cinnati; J. J. McCarthy, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., St. Louis; R. A. Broadwell, 
The Fleischmann Co., Chicago. 

An advisory committee also functioned 
with Mr. Strasser in arranging the vari- 
ous details of the convention and expo- 
sition. This consisted of A. E. Plarre, 
A. Metz, P. Seibold, A. Buehler, O. 
Schmiemann, J. Roeser, P. Albers, H. 
Kipp, K. Kehlhof, W. Horcheler, J. 
Rausch, C. Speidel, G. Gunderman, W. 
Steinmetz, F. Menninger, F. Fiedler, L. 
Lust, J. Lettal, O. Gilcher, E. Habers- 
berger, A. Reuss, S. Eller, J. Zink, P. 
Modry, C. -Geisert, Frank Bamford, 
Morse Frankel, Warren Wheeler, G. E. 
Johnston, Edward Clissold, C. Yager, 
C. K. Michener, W. R. Rhoades, Paul 
Esselborn, J. M. Van Houten, G. E. 


Dean, John Parsons, J. C. Emley. 


NUMEROUS EXHIBITORS 

Names of concerns having exhibits, 
along with products featured, and chief 
representatives present, are given below. 
The Fleischmann Co., New York, ex- 
hibited a model bakery and store for 
retailers. Actual production was car- 
ried on under the direction of trained 
experts in the newest and most up-to- 
date methods of bakery procedure. 
Bread, cake, pastry and rolls were sold 
over the counter by trained saleswomen 
at moderate retail prices, and the pro- 
ceeds were given to the New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers. One feature was some show 
windows, which were tastily decorated. 
The slogan, “Bread is your best food, 
eat more of it,” was displayed promi- 
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Bakers’ International Exhibit at Madison Square Garden 
By A. S. Purves 


nently. This concern also had attractive 
signs demonstrating its service, sales pro- 
motion, 11 factories, strong, uniform 
yeast, and unequaled delivery system. 
Dr. R. E. Lee was in charge, assisted 
by Howard Clark, R. W. Varney, Dexter 
Sinsabaugh and several others. 

The Washburn Crosby Co., New York 
City branch, displayed sacks of Gold 
Medal flour in its booth, which served as 
a rest room. Harry C, Lautensack was 
in charge, assisted by E. J. Macrorie. 
W. J. Morris, Jr., W. R. Morris, J. H. 
Schoeller and others were also present. 

The New York Conditor Verein, New 
York, exhibited ornamental sweet goods 
and confectionery, taking ships, build- 
ings and flowers as designs. Albert 
Steeger was in charge. 

The Malt-Diastase Co., New York, had 
a rest room, and distributed literature 
with samples of its “O.P.” malt extract. 
George P. Reuter, Stuart L. Jaffray, 
E. Deyerberg and C. W. Wastcoat were 
present. 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
showed a complete line of bakers’ ma- 
chinery, featuring Giant cake mixers, 
Allison-Century mixers and whipping 
machines, from bench sizes to 36/80-qt 
sizes. Paul Esselborn, president, H. H. 
Hackstedde and Daniel Metz were in 
charge. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., 
exhibited malt sirups and malt flour. 
Those present included W. J. Meade, T. 
L. Jordan, J. 'T. Folsom and K, E. Ham- 
mond, 

The Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York, had “Cerelose,” a pure white sugar 
made from corn, for use in yeast raised 
goods, with D. E. Cornellier in charge. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. 
Clair, Mich., displayed salt products, and 
Messrs. Le Claire, Warner, Carroll and 
Probst were in attendance. 

The Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
New York, had a full line of automatic 
doughnut machines with capacities of 
from 40 to 400 dozen doughnuts per 
hour. W. Hicks was in charge, and B. 
C. Black, A. Levitt and G. J. Leroy 
assisted. 

The Hubbard Oven & Mfg. Co., New 
York, had on display a gas fired Hub- 
bard oven. Also illustrations of other 
types of Hubbard ovens, with C. S. 
Sharp in charge. 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, exhibited No. 103 Model C double 
baking chamber ovens. ‘Those present 
were Jack Faulds, S. J. Marshall and 
Miss L. Donnellan. 

The Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio, displayed dough mixers, low-, 
medium- and high-speed, from %-bbl to 
4-bbl capacity; also sifting outfits with 
hoppers and scales, loaf molders, revolv- 
ing shelf dough proofers and an adjust- 
able overflow tempering tank. F. X 
Lauterbur was in charge. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., New 
York City branch, had a rest and regis- 
tration room for its customers, and dis- 
tributed booklets regarding its various 
brands of flour. Herman Meyer was in 
charge. 

The Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Co., Cincinnati, displayed “Crisco,” its 
well-known shortening, in charge of C. 
R. Chesley. 

The Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
had a complete line of bakers’ machin- 
ery which it manufactures. This con- 
sisted of cake machines, high-speed 
dough mixers and sifting outfits, with 
several machines in operation. O. R. 
Read was in charge. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, had a “Good Will” booth and 
rest room, and gave out literature fea- 
turing its yeast. Representatives pres- 
ent were W. H. Clark in charge, F. J. 
Bergenthal, J. P. Burns, Lon Eveleth, 
P. G. Meyers, J. J. Paar, C. Priester, 
A. Zareck and E. F. Carlson. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
had “Exact” weight dough scales for 
hand scaling and checking the divider, 
also small batch mixing and cake check- 
ing scales, in charge of H. D. Ridge 
and B. G. Crandall. 

The Union Machinery Co., Joliet, IIL, 


displayed a new type “E” heavy duty 
loaf rounder, a four-pocket roll dough 
divider, with a capacity of 60 rolls per 
minute, one to six ounces in weight. W. 
N. Elwood, I. J. White and John An- 
spach were present. 

The Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., had _ bakers’ sanitary racks, 
troughs and equipment. Martin Miller 
was in charge. 

The Worcester Salt Co., New York, 
exhibited salt products for baking pur- 
poses, and gave out samples. J. F. 
Spain was in charge. 

The Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
had a full line of Katzinger’s “Ekco” 
seamless pans, said to be 100 per cent 
sanitary. Arthur Katzinger, C. C. Mac- 
Burney, V. Gasper and Lloyd Edgar 
were present. 


ALMOND PASTE DISPLAY 


A masterpiece, entitled “Peace on 
Earth,” made entirely from almond 
paste and designed by Victor Bueto, 
New York, attracted much attention and 
favorable comment. This emblem, 15 
feet high, contained 600 lbs almond 
paste, and it took the designer two 
months to complete it. 

The Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y., had on display pow- 
dered milk, mince meat and powdered 
fruit juices, in charge of H, Crossley 
and C. Petz. 

The Joe Lowe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
featured American dry egg, flavors and 
pastes. Joe Lowe and six representa- 
tives were present. 

The National Oven Co., New York, 
had a Fabricated Rack Oven in charge 
of J. M. Gantvoort. 

The Artofex Corporation, New York, 
showed two sizes of its patent “Arto- 
fex” high-speed dough mixing and knead- 
ing machines in running order. H. A. 
Aeschbach and two representatives were 
present. 

Atmore & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, had 
various styles of mince meat in kegs, 
pails, tins, glass and earthenware crocks. 
Plum pudding and fig pudding in vari- 
ous sized tins also were on display. A. 
P. Shearer was in charge. 

The American Oven & Machine Co., 
Chicago, exhibited a No. 2 model of its 
latest super “New Era” dough mixer 
for retail bakers. Felix Notz, F. Notz, 
Jr., and C, J. Wheatland attended. 

A. Angonoa, New York, had on dis- 
play bread sticks. 

The American Independent Baker, 
New York, had a rest room for subscrib- 
ers, advertisers and visitors, in charge 
of Miss M. Wunder and G. E. Johnston. 

The Bahnson Co., New York, displayed 
the Bahnson humidifier and its appli- 
cation in bakeries, in charge of F. S. 
Frambach, 

The Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co., 
New York, had a registration book in 
its booth and gave souvenirs to callers. 
Paul Albers was in charge. 

The Bakers Review, New York, had 
a rest room, and its publication on dis- 
play, in charge of G. Warren Wheeler. 

Bauer Bros., Brooklyn, had a line of 
complete bakery store fixtures—wall 
cases and show cases, woodenware, con- 
sisting of special combination work bench 
and spice cabinet, proofing closet, peels, 
troughs, ice boxes, etc. Adolph H. Bauer 
was their representative. 


OTHER EXHIBITIONS 


Leo Benjamin, New York, had ex- 
tracts, almond and kernel paste, whip 
powder, icing creams, colors and spices, 
in charge of T. C. Winter. 

Edgar Brick & Sons, Crosswicks, N. 
J., demonstrated mince meat under su- 
pervision of Henry R. Holmes. 

Edward J. Campion, New York, had 
a marble decorator for cakes, cookies 
and pastry, located on five tables at dif- 
ferent parts of the hall. 

J. Cane & Sons, New York, featured 
their “Regina” fondant icing and Regina 
almond and kernel paste, in charge of 
G. W. Cane. 

The Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill., displayed a Champion Ajax high- 


. Speed dough mixer and Champion Whip- 


rite beating and mixing machine. W. 
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E. Fay and Frank P. Murray were in 
charge. 

The Colson, Inc., New York branch 
exhibited Colson casters for large bak- 
ing establishments, under direction of 
William McElraevy. 

The Crandall-Pettee Co., New York, 
had a portable reel gas oven in charge 
of P. J. Delaney. 

The Edison Electric Appliance Co., 
Chicago, exhibited its new Edison travel- 
ing deck type bake oven, which was in 
operation. It is built in capacities from 
1,000 to 6,000 loaves per hour, and bakers 
using these ovens are said to be able to 
secure an electric rate of approximately 
le net per kilowatt hour, which brings 
the baking cost down to compete favor- 
ably with other fuels used. Grant Call, 
manager of hotel and bakery division, 
was in charge, assisted by several repre- 
sentatives. 

J. B. Ford, New York, displayed 
Wyandotte cleaning products, in charge 
of P. Ziegler. 

The Finnell System, Inc., Hannibal, 
Mo., had electric floor scrubbing ma- 
chines, mopping machines, mop trucks, 
etc. J. H. Lindstrom was in charge, 
with three assistants. 

The Fish Rotary Oven Co., Walworth, 
Wis., showed a Fish rotary oven in op- 
eration with baking surface rotating un- 
der motor power. L. V. Blakely was in 
charge. 

The Glen Mixer Co., Glen Rock, Pa., 
had a pan cleaning and greasing ma- 
chine, also a mixing machine particu- 
larly adapted for large wholesale cake 
bakers. W. F. Dehuff was in charge. 

The Greenwich Preserving Co., New 
York, showed preserves, jams and pie 
fillings, in charge of M. Goldmeyer and 
J. Cleary. 

The S. Gumpert Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., demonstrated devil’s food cake 
mixture, cream filling, flavorings, pie fill- 
ings, baking powder, extracts and marsh- 
mallow filling. D. W. Janover was in 
charge. 

The Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, 
demonstrated Hobart cake mixers, high- 
speed dough mixers and Hobart food 
cutters, in charge of L. Stoner, C. A. 
McBride and Gus Eichman. 

Jaburg Bros., Inc., New York, had a 
large booth covering a_ representative 
display of utensils, machinery, fixtures, 
coffee, tea and bakers’ supplies. H. A. 
Kroeger, secretary and treasurer, had a 
number of representatives with him. 

The H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, dem- 
onstrated a complete line of bakers’ sup- 
plies, featuring jams, jellies, extracts 
and pie fruits; also a model of the 
Johnson Ordway oven. William H. 
White was in charge of the exhibit, and 
E. C. Johnson and several representa- 
tives assisted him. 

The Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
had a complete line of pans for baking 
bread, cakes, cookies, buns, rolls, in 
charge of H. A. Lockwood, R. C. Pater 
and H. M. Rittmeyer. 

Luft & Luft, New York, showed a 
general line of urns, silver, china and 
kitchen wares, in charge of Jacob Luft. 

Adolf J. Mainzer, New York, dis- 
played a specialty “Apricoating,” said 
to be the original fruit icing. Adolf 
J. Mainzer was present. 

The Martin Miller Co., Inc., New York, 
exhibited a complete line of modern 
bakeshop machinery, utensils and equip- 
ment under direction of Martin Miller. 

Joseph Martinson, New York, dis- 
played coffee, tea and cocoa, photo- 
graphs of coffee plantation scenes and 
types of coffee bean, in green and roast- 
ed state. William Hauck and J. I. 
Neuman were in charge. 

Meyer & Degerdon, New York, demon- 
strated a new kind of dough divider for 
bread and a fool proof dough mixer, 
under direction of A. Degerdon. 

Charles H. Nolte, Inc., New York, 
had butter, shell eggs and canned eggs, 
in charge of A. Franck and five repre- 
sentatives. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co., 
New York, exhibited “Scoco” and 
“M F B” shortening, under supervision 
of E. H. Morrison, 

Henry Strohbach, Inc., New York, had 
steam tables, urn stands and coffee urns. 
A new type composition floor was also 
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displayed. Henry Strohbach was the 
demonstrator. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Chicago, dis- 
played “Stewart’s Fruit Pectin,” E. W. 
Stewart being in charge. 

The Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, 
N. J., exhibited a large line of loaf 
molders in sizes used by the smallest 
bakers to those used by large automatic 
plants. Also a machine for producing 
Kaiser rolls, a crescent roll machine and 
i Thomson standard roll machine. W. 
1. M. Walker, V. Cunningham, T. New- 
itz and Julius Freeman were its repre- 
sentatives. 

The Middleby Oven Co. and the Uni- 
ersal Oven Co., New York, displayed, 
respectively, a “Universal” monotherm 
oven and a “Middleby” direct heat oven. 
Robert W. Williams was in charge. 

Van Houten, Inc., New York, dis- 
played imported cocoas and chocolate 
is manufactured by its parent house, C. 
i. Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
li. H. Stetzer was in charge. 

Wood & Selick, Inc., New York, fea- 
tured almond paste, together with sev- 
eral specialties of its own manufacture, 
uitable for bakers. Also, woodenware 
ind tinware from its Staten Island fac- 
ry. E. S. Chenoweth was in charge. 





Bakers Weekly, New York, had a rest 
room, and its publication on display 
under direction of M. L. Torr. 

The Bakers’ Helper New York office 
displayed its publication and a supply 
of books, in charge of Mr. Schmardt. 

Henry Heide, Inc., New York, dem- 
onstrated fancy novelties made _ with 
“Marzipan” paste, together with the ac- 
tual product, and almond and kernel 
paste, marshmallow cake filler, fondant 
icing, under direction of Allen B. Austin. 

The Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio, displayed its cooling system and 
refrigeration under supervision of W. H. 
Mendham. 

August Thomsen & Co., Brooklyn, had 
“Atseco” cake ornamenting tools in 
charge of F. Hiddessen. 

The Nice Ball Bearing Co., Philadel- 
phia, showed ball bearings and casters, 
with A. N. Goodfellow and R. Woods in 
attendance. 

Reiss & Bernhard, New York, exhibit- 
ed bakers’ supplies, mincemeat, almond 
and kernel paste and “B & B” coffee. E. 
Greenebaum was in charge. 

A. Seifert Sons, Maspeth, L. I., fea- 
tured display cases and store fronts un- 
der direction of Messrs. Otto, Paul and 
George Seifert. 








New York Retailers Plan to Join Associated 
Bakers of America 
By Bruno C. Schmidt 


ITH a most satisfactory attend- 
ance the thirty-second annual con- 
vention of the New York State 

\ssociation of Manufacturing Retail 

sakers opened on May 17 at the Hotel 

\stor, with Maximilian Strasser presi- 

ng. Judge Hatting officially welcomed 

he bakers. Theodore Hoffmann, New 
York, acting chairman of the Steuben 
Society of America, Michael Hoffmann, 
St. Louis, president of the Associated 
Bakers of America, Wholesale and Re- 
ail, and M. Poehlmann, Milwaukee, who 
brought greetings from the Wisconsin 

Association of Master Bakers, were 

imong the speakers at the opening ses- 
sion. 

Reports plainly showed the healthy 
condition of the association. It was 
pointed out that conditions were about 
unchanged from the previous year, and 
that only minor changes had occurred in 
the state and the local bodies. This was 
emphasized in the reports of delegates 
from Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Stat- 
en Island, the Bronx, Queens and Brook- 
lyn. The New York group reported 
some labor difficulties, which had, how- 
ever, been smoothed out. 

Mr. Strasser, in his address, asked 
bakers to show even greater interest in 
the affairs of the industry and to co- 
operate for the general good of the 
trade. 

“Let each baker resolve to serve hu- 
manity to the best of his ability,” he 
said, “with a loaf of bread which stands 
out in purity and nutritive value, and re- 
sults from sound production and distri- 
bution, at the same time showing an in- 
terest in the work of the association in 
an honest effort to serve the industry 
which serves him.” Mr. Strasser urged 
that all routine convention business be 
settled without unnecessary delay, so that 
time might remain for a round table dis- 
cussion toward the end of the gathering. 

Martin Keidel, Brooklyn, treasurer, re- 
ported expenses amounting to $9,788, 
while the association could book $12,507 
in incoming funds. In a brief report 
Paul Seibold, Brooklyn, chairman of the 
legislature committee, outlined the activ- 
ity of that group, which consisted mainly 
in opposing the Sunday closing law. 

In behalf of the Jewish bakers, L. 
Hepps welcomed the delegates and men- 
tioned the willingness of Hebrew bakers 
to co-operate at all times with the asso- 
ciation. 

Bronx delegates presented a resolution 
strongly recommending the abolishment 
of night work in bakeshops. Action on 
this resolution was referred without de- 
bate to the executive committee. 

Albert Klopfer, of Bakers Weekly, 
New York, in an interesting address dis- 
cussed the functions of the trade press. 





He pointed out that the small neighbor- 
hood baker, with the fresh variety of 
goods which he alone could turn out, 
was in a better position than the whole- 
saler with his large production. 

That New York bakers appreciate the 
services of their president was demon- 
strated in the second session of the con- 
vention, when the delegates not only 
unanimously re-elected Mr. Strasser, but 
instructed the executive committee to 
find means of publicly showing this ap- 
preciation. A banquet will be held in 
Mr. Strasser’s honor upon his return 
from Europe. 

With Mr. Strasser, all other officers of 
the association were re-elected, as fol- 
lows: Maximilian Strasser, president; 
William Horscheler, Rochester, Carl 
Kehlhof, Buffalo, and Paul Seibold, 
Brooklyn, vice presidents; Rudolph Zink, 
New York, secretary, Martin Keidel, 
Brooklyn, treasurer. The place and time 
of the next convention will be decided 
upon by the executive board. 

Delegates of the recently organized 
Yonkers Master Bakers’ Association at- 
tended the meeting and expressed a de- 
sire to join the state body, whereupon 
this new organization was duly received 
as the youngest member. Delegates from 
Boston brought greetings. Undoubtedly 
the largest delegation of out-of-town bak- 
ers was furnished by Philadelphia, a 
group of 200. 

One of the most interesting addresses 
was delivered by Henry Stude, president 
of the American Bakers Association, 
who spoke on “Co-operation of the Bak- 
ing Industry.” Mr. Stude partly de- 
veloped the federation plan. The time 
was ripe, he said, for arranging confer- 
ences of various trade bodies so as to. 
familiarize each with the others’ opinion 
and find the proper basis for harmonious 
work, 

Paul Esselborn, president of the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, brought the greetings of his or- 
ganization. He pointed out that, while it 
meant a considerable expense to the 
equipment men, they gladly showed their 
co-operation by actively taking part in 
exhibitions. 

A number of hints and ideas were in- 
cluded in the address of Russell Varney, 
of The Fleischmann Co., who spoke on 
the subject of “New Selling.” 

The final meeting of the convention 
was held under the chairmanship of 
Michael Hoffmann, president of the As- 
sociated Bakers of America, Wholesale 
and Retail. The principal subject dis- 
cussed was the advisability of joining 
this national body. Mr. Hoffmann ex- 
plained in detail the working of his asso- 
ciation, and pointed out that the Middle 
West and part of the West have been 
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fairly organized, while the East is en- 
tirely missing from his organization. It 
was agreed that such a powerful national 
organization would result in a number of 
advantages to the independent master 
baker. Albin E. Plarre, a prominent 
member of the state association, held 
that retail bakers alone would never 
have much power, and that the co-opera- 
tion of wholesalers would be most valu- 
able in order to create two fighting fac- 
tors. He agreed that only an association 
of national scope could solve the indus- 
try’s many problems. 

John Meyer, secretary of the National 
Retail Grocers’ Association, explained 
the working of his organization. Mr. 
Strasser called attention to the fact that 
the New York association comprises 
more members than those of several 
western states put together. Therefore 
it would be rather hard to find ways 
and means to regulate the financial con- 
tributions of the New York body, as 
compared to those from the West, in a 
way satisfactory to all. He believed that 
a national body could only be of real 
value if regular conferences be held. 
He sought a way of affiliating with the 
strong and powerful national association 
without becoming a full-fledged member 
of the Associated Bakers of America. 
He assured Mr. Hoffmann that he would 
always have strong support from New 
York, but thought that the time was not 
quite ripe for the New York body to 
actually join the associated bakers as 
members. After a lengthy debate pro 
and con, Charles Speidel, Buffalo, ex- 
president, made a motion, which was 
carried, that the executive committee of 
the state organization seek ways and 
means to join the Associated Bakers of 
America and that the committee, to- 
gether with a committee of the national 
body, should straighten out the little dif- 
ferences which evidently exist. Mr. 
Hoffmann, in thanking the gathering for 
this resolution, told them that he was 
well aware of the fact that the New 
York association could do much toward 
the success of the national organization, 
being the largest and strongest retail 
association in the United States. 

Various speakers agreed that the affili- 
ation of the New York association with 
the national organization was the miss- 
ing link in the chain of organization 
efforts of the retail bakers of America. 

The arrangement committee for this 
year’s convention gave the bakers from 
out of town sufficient opportunity to 
visit the exhibition which is held in con- 
nection with the annual gathering. The 
business meetings took place in the aft- 
ernoon, so that the visitors would have 
mornings and evenings for themselves. 
The committee in charge did not, as 
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usual, try to crowd a large number of 
entertainments into the program, but 
restricted it to a few good affairs, each 
being a laudable success. All delegates 
and visitors to the big show were the 
guests of the United Master Bakers of 
New York on the evening of the conven- 
tion at New York Turn Hall. 

At the annual banquet, which was held 
in the Hotel Astor, Mr. Strasser acted 
as toastmaster and introduced as speak- 
ers, among others: Henry Stude, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion; Mr. Hoffmann; G. Dexter Sinnsa- 
baugh, of The Fleischmann Co; Senator 
Elwood M. Rabenold; Victor F. Ridder. 
of the Staats-Herold Corporation; Mr. 
Speidel, Buffalo. The banquet was well 
attended. 


MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE 
PASSES BREAD WEIGHT LAW 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Minnesota 
legislature at its recent session passed a 
standard weight bread law which was 
approved on April 22. 

This law, which is similar to such 
statutes passed in other states, provides 
that bread may be sold only in 1-lb and 
1%-lb loaves and multiples of 1 Ib. 
Provision is made allowing for twin 
loaves, made up so that the total weight 
is 16 or 24 oz, if so marked and sold 
accordingly. Provision is also made for 
indicating the net weight on the loaves. 

Fine for violation shall not be less 
than $10 nor more than $100, each sepa 
rate sale constituting a separate offense. 





Iowa Passes Similar Law 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A _ standard 
weight bread law, recently passed by 
the Iowa legislature, will become effec- 
tive on July 1. It is somewhat similar 
to the Minnesota law, reading in part 
as follows: 

“All bread manufactured, procured, 
made or kept for the purpose of sale, 
offered or exposed for sale, or sold. in 
the form of loaves, shall be one of the 
following standard weights and no other, 
namely, ¥/-lb, 1-lb, 14%4-lb, 142-lb, or mul- 
tiples of 1 lb, avoirdupois weight; and 
provided, further, that the provisions of 
this section shall not apply to biscuits, 
buns, crackers, rolls or to what is com- 
monly known as ‘stale’ bread and sold 
as such, in case the seller shall, at the 
time of sale, expressly state to the buyer 
that the bread so sold is ‘stale’ bread. 
In case of twin or multiple loaves, the 
weight specified in this section shall ap- 
ply to the combined weight of the two 
units.” 

Tolerance of 10 per cent overweight 
or 4 per cent underweight is provided. 








Bakers Are Offered Comprehensive Course 
at Fleischmann School 


HAT the baking industry is on the 

threshold of greater achievements, 

and that members of the trade are 
showing a healthy desire to make better 
products and to improve their methods 
of merchandising, is the substance of 
the foreword to a pamphlet recently 
issued by The Fleischmann Co. The 
booklet contains an outline of the com- 
pany’s courses for bakers at its travel- 
ing school, 1148 Milwaukee Avenue, Chi- 
cago, classes of which were begun May 9. 

Hugh B. Griffiths is manager of the 
school, and Samuel T. Goetz and W. E. 
Broeg are instructors. The opening 
course terminated on May 20, and an- 
other series of classes was begun on May 
23, to continue until June 3. Other 
dates are: June 6-17, June 20-July 1, 
July 5-15, July 18-29, Aug. 1-12, Aug. 
15-26, Aug. 29-Sept. 9, Sept. 12-23, Sept. 
26-Oct. 7. Classes begin each day at 
2 p.m. 

The booklet explains that in 1925, in 
response to a survey conducted, The 
Fleischmann Co. learned that 81 per cent 
of a large group of women questioned 
were baking everything except bread in 
their own kitchens, that the cry of the 
day was variety, and that the women 
were willing to patronize bakers who of- 
fered them the goods they wanted. 

The company subsequently began a 


national advertising campaign on variety 
in breads, and in January of this year 
the advertising began to include a cou- 
pon asking that a booklet on variety of 
breads be sent to the reader. Over 
100,000 demands for this booklet were 
received in the first three months, the 
company reports, and many replies in- 
dicated that the housewives were anxious 
to know where such goods could be had. 

The traveling school, the booklet points 
out, was undertaken with the purpose of 
aiding bakers in making the type of 
goods that would win over this big 
market. 

Mr. Goetz, who has long been a 
contributor of sweet goods formulas to 
The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker, gives instructions in cake and 
cooky baking. Mr. Broeg conducts 
classes in the basic sweet dough, basic 
bread dough, Danish pastry, Diamalt 
cookies, French pastries and macaroons. 
Mr. Griffiths instructs in bakery man- 
agement. 

In connection with the school there is 
a model sales room. 

Special attention will be given to but 
100 students at each course. Bakers 
desirous of enrolling are urged to do so 
at once. The course is free. Diplomas 
are awarded to those completing the 
two-week course. 
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H. M. BACHMAN, Chicago represen- 
tative of the Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., has moved his office to 
Room 1148 in the new Builders’ Build- 
ing, Wacker Drive and South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 

MORRIS STONE, Chicago manager 
of the bulk Crisco department of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., spent a week in 
his company’s experimental bakery at 
Cincinnati, early this month. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO/S travel- 
ing school for bakers opened at 1148 Mil- 
waukee Avenue, Chicago, May 9, with a 
full enrollment of 200 for the first two 
weeks’ course. The school will continue 
at this location for several months under 
the direction of Hugh Griffiths, with Sam 
Goetz and William Broeg as instructors. 


W. E. LONG, president of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, landed at Quebec, 
Ont., May 7, from a three months’ trip to 
Europe and Mediterranean countries. 
He spent a few days in New York prior 
to returning to Chicago. 

EDWARD KUTTNAUER, Chicago, 
who handles the Kelly improved oven 
grates, reports an excellent business. 
More grates ate being sold to the baking 
industry than ever before, he says. Mr. 
Kuttnauer was prevented from attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
and the international bakery exposition 
at New York by the serious illness of 
his wife. 

THE HUBBARD OVEN CO., Chica- 
go, recently installed a No, 11 Hubbard- 
American oven in Blake’s bakery, Ripon, 
Wis. 

O. R. READ, secretary and director 
of sales for the Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa., has been elected president of 
the Advertising Club of York. Mr. 
Read has been a member of this club 
since it was organized two years ago, and 
has always taken an active part in its 
affairs and growth. Although his time 
is greatly taken up with the business of 
the Read Machinery Co., manufacturer 
of bakery equipment, he interests himself 
in other activities as well. 

H. O. BENNETT, of the Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago, has returned from a 
trip through eastern Canada. 


H. L. CALHOON, Chicago manager 
of the Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, 
reports that a third Duhrkop oven is be- 
ing installed in the bakery at 521 North 
Cicero Avenue, Chicago, recently leased 
by the Central Wholesale Grocers, Inc. 


OTTO L. COOK, of the Chicago sales 
promotion department of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., returned May 14 from a week’s 
visit at his company’s New York office. 


THE SCHULZE BAKING CO., Chi- 
cago, recently installed a new type Apex 
completely automatic, heavy duty, pow- 
er driven doughnut machine, and is en- 
joying a splendid doughnut trade. 


THE CHAMPION MACHINERY 
CO., Joliet, Ill, has broken ground for 
an addition to its plant. 

DANIEL P. WOOLLEY, vice presi- 
dent of The Fleischmann Co., New York, 
returned May 13 from a six weeks’ trip 
to Italy, France and England. 


THE MIDDLEBY - MARSHALL 
OVEN CO., Chicago, recently installed 
additional Middleby-Marshall ovens in 
the following plants: Piggly Wiggly 
Store, Washington, D. C; Pixley & Ehl- 
ers, 180 North Wells Street, Chicago; 
Frank Sanders, 2508 East Seventy-ninth 
Street, Chicago. 


THE SCHULZE ADVERTISING 
SERVICE, Chicago, has concluded a suc- 
cessful advertising campaign for the 
Kaiser Baking Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, 
which reports a large increase in busi- 
ness. The campaign was on Butter-Nut 
bread, a well-known brand, and many 
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new and exceptionally effective ideas were 
used. The Lima (Ohio) Bread Co., suc- 
cessor to the Stolzenbach Baking Co., is 
making fine progress since being re-es- 
tablished on Butter-Nut bread. The 
campaign put on for this company by 
the Schulze Advertising Service was more 
successful than anticipated, and the bak- 
ery’s new management was_ greatly 
pleased over the results. 


THE educational value of the cam- 
paign of the Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, 
to further the knowledge of the general 
public in the subjects of birds, flowers 
and trees and their conservation, is dem- 
onstrated in the many requests for al- 
bums and data this company is con- 
tinuously receiving. These come not only 
from territory it serves, but from prac- 
tically all over the country. Teachers, 
librarians, conservation § societies and 
many others request these albums, which 
are really works of art and exceptionally 
accurate, containing authentic and valu- 
able information. Educational programs 
of this nature promote national interest 
in these subjects, create good will, and 
assist in placing the baking industry on 
a higher plane. 

HENRY R. NEWCOMB, vice presi- 
dent of The Fleischmann Co., New York, 
visited the Chicago headquarters of his 
company the middle of this month. 


PERRIN JOHNSON is to become 
central New York representative for the 
J. H. Day Co., with headquarters at 
Rochester, N. Y. He has been with this 
company for several years, working from 
its Kansas City office. Mr. Johnson is a 
technical bakery graduate. He was in 
the bakery business at Joplin, Mo., at 
one time. 


THE READ MACHINERY CO.,, 
York, Pa., through its Chicago office, has 
installed four of the latest type 100- 
gallon capacity master mixers in the 
plant of the Sawyer Biscuit Co., Chicago. 

HARRY HEWLETT, Pacific Coast 
representative of the Petersen Oven Ce., 
Chicago, is in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
building a large oven for the Skaggs 
Safe Way Stores Co. 

THE DOUGHNUT MACHINE 
CORPORATION has moved its San 
Francisco branch to 950 Mission Street. 
J. Leavitt, manager, announces it will 





HIOMAS BANG, who was elected 

president of the South Dakota Bak- 
ers’ Unit of the Manufacturers’ and Em- 
ployers’ Association of South Dakota at 
its annual meeting at Mitchell, S. D., May 
3-4, is proprietor of the Ideal Bakery, 
Brookings, S. D. Before becoming con- 


nected with the bakery industry, Mr. 


Bang owned a creamery there. 








carry a complete line of equipment for 
making all sorts of doughnuts. With 
Mr. Leavitt is associated M. D. Baron, 
formerly chief engineer of the corpora- 
tion. 


W. N. CRENSHAW, of the Crenshaw 
Brokerage Co., Seattle, is in San Fran- 
cisco on business. 


H. H. HACKSTEDDE, secretary- 
treasurer of the Century Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, for several weeks has been on 
the Pacific Coast visiting agencies. 


THOMAS R. KEESEY, representing 
the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
made a recent trip through Mississippi 
and Louisiana. 


LESTER DOWE, of the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa., manufacturer of 
baking machinery, has returned from a 
trip to Georgia. 


TERRY HYLAND, formerly with 
the International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, but now southeastern representative 
for the Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of pans, is making his ini- 
tial trip in the new territory. 


FRANK J. TORRENS, formerly con- 
nected with Petri & Torrens, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was recently married to Miss 
Mildred Johnson. Mr. Torrens is now 
representing the Dry Milk Co., New 
York. 


THE J. H. DAY CO., Cincinnati, has 
moved its New York office, of which 
Robert H. Wallace is manager, from 90 
Park Place to the Dodge Building, West 
Broadway and Murray Street. 


WILLIAM N. ELWOOD, president 
of the Union Machinery Co., Joliet, IIl., 
J. G. Parry, sales manager of the Crisco 
department of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, H. A. Lockwood, of the 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Arthur 
Katzinger, of Edward Katzinger & Co., 
Chicago, and W. E. Fay, of the Cham- 
pion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., arrived 
in Chicago May 19 from New York, 
where they had been attending the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion convention and the bakers’ interna- 
tional exposition. Messrs. Elwood and 
Fay returned to Joliet, and Messrs. Par- 
ry and Lockwood attended the annual 
meeting of the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at the Sherman 
Hotel. 


M. LEE MARSHALL, president of 
the Bakeries Service Corporation, New 
York, who underwent a major opera- 
tion, is recovering rapidly. 

C. L. RUSSELL, vice president of the 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St: 
Louis, recently made an extensive busi- 
ness trip on the Pacific Coast. 


HOMER F. ZIEGLER, sales man- 
ager for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
has been in the East on a business trip. 


J. J. McCARTHY, St. Louis, district 
manager of The Fleischmann Co., at- 
tended the bakery exhibition in New 
York last week. 


C. W. STAUDINGER, advertising 
manager of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., re- 
cently returned from a seven weeks’ va- 
cation on the Pacific Coast, the first he 
had taken in many years. 





EXPORTING DOUGHNUT EQUIPMENT 

Cuicaco, Irn.—The Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, New York, is branching out 
successfully in the export business, and 
its products, doughnut machines and 
Downey Flake doughnut flour, are well 
known in foreign countries. Already 
these have been successfully introduced 
in the British Isles, Mexico, in several 
South American countries and the West 
Indies. 

Charles Hampshire, sales manager for 
Bakers’ & Confectioners’ Supplies, Ltd., 
Manchester, Eng., representative of the 
Doughnut Machine Corporation in the 
United Kingdom, recently arrived in 
New York on the Baltic, to discuss an 
extensive sales campaign on these com- 
modities throughout the British Isles. 

The Doughnut Machine Corporation 
has also recently completed arrange- 
ments for representation in Australasia 
with I. L. Barkman, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, and a good volume of business is 
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expected from that territory. The ex- 
port department of the corporation is 
now in charge of Elmer Simonyi, who 
has been in the export business for sev- 
eral years, and is well known in eastern 
export circles. 


METROPOLE BAKERS’ CLUB 
ORGANIZED IN NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—A charter has been 
granted to the Metropole Bakers’ Club 
of New York. The organization is con 
templating the erection and maintenance 
of a club house, with a swimming pool, 
gymnasium and other attractions. Among 
the incorporators are Maximilian Stras- 
ser, Albin Plarre, Joseph H. Lettal, A! 
win Schrot, Adam Metz, Louis Lust, 
Karl Fischer, Philip Held, Andrew Gill, 
Peter Theobald, Herman Graf, Alfred 
Ruch, Paul Weidig, Charles Geisert, Car! 
Schiller, Henry Steitz and Gottlieb 
Fuchslocher. 


EXECUTIVE CONFERENCE IS 
HELD BY NEW YORK BAKERS 

New York, N. Y.—At a recent execu 
tive meeting of the New York Bakers’ 
Association, under the chairmanship oi 
Louis A. Wehle, president, plans wer: 
discussed for combating propaganda 
aiming to decrease the consumption o 
bread. “Since milk has supplemented 
water in the manufacture of bread, 
marvelous nutritional change has take 
place,’ Mr. Wehle said. “Both whol 
wheat bread and white flour bread con 
tain a large quantity of vitamins, min 
eral salts and proteins, but the protein 
of the white flour bread are more com 
pletely digested than those of the whol 
wheat.” 








Convention Calendar 











May 30-June 1.—Potomac States Baker 
Association, annual convention at Martin 
burg, W. Va; H. R. Thomas, Baltimor 
secretary. 

May 30-June 3.—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention at Oma 
ha; R. K. Durham, Rodney Milling Co 
Kansas City, secretary-treasurer. 

June 6-7.—National Federated Flour Club 
annual convention at St. Louis; F. W. Co 
quhoun, 45 West 45th Street, New Yor! 
secretary. 

June 6-11.—Association of Operative Mill 
ers, annual convention at Dallas, Texas; M 
F. Dillon, 203 Postal Telegraph Building 
Kansas City, secretary. 

June 9-11.—American Feed Manufactur 
ers’ Association, annual meeting at Frenc 
Lick Springs, Ind; L. F. Brown, 53 Wes 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, secretary. 

June 10-11.—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association, annual convention a 
Lewiston, Idaho; Richard H. Stephens, 101! 
Paulsen Building, Spokane, Wash., presi 
dent-secretary. 

June 13-15.—National Association of Mac 
aroni Manufacturers, annual convention ir 
Minneapolis; M. J. Donna, Braidwood, Ill 
secretary. 

June 13-15.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso 
ciation, annual meeting at Wernersville; C 
Cc. Latus, 60 Methodist Building, 524 Pen: 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

June 15.—Southern Illinois Millers’ Asso 
ciation, annual meeting, probably at Eas 
St. Louis; J. L. Grigg, Sparta, IIl., secre 
tary-treasurer, 

June 15-17.—Wisconsin Rye Millers’ Asso 
ciation, midsummer meeting at Wausau; S 
Cc. Northrop, Watertown, secretary-treasurer 

June 20-23.—National Wholesale Grocers 
Association, annual meeting at Omaha; M 
L. Toulme, 6 Harrison Street, New York 
secretary. 

June 20-23.—National Association of Re 
tail Grocers, annual convention at Omaha 
Cc. H. Janssen, 601 Gumbel Building, Kan 
sas City, secretary-manager. 

June 21-22.—Washington State Bakers 
Association, annual meeting at Vancouver 
B. C; Wallace A. MacPherson, 1107 Sout! 
K Street, Tacoma, president. 

June 21-22.—Bakers’ Association of Ore 
gon, annual meeting at Vancouver, B. C 
jointly with the Washington State Bakers 
Association; A. Z Hemming, 610 Henry 
Building, Portland, secretary. 

Aug. 9-10.—Associated Bakers of Minne 
sota, annual convention at St. Paul; J. A 
Janovec, 3724 Third Avenue South, Minne 
apolis, secretary. 

Sept. 21-23.—Pennsylvania Millers’ Stat« 
Association, annual meeting at Harrisburg 
B. F. Isenberg, 206 Sixth Street, Hunting 
don, secretary. 

Sept. 25-30.—American Bakers Associa 
tion, annual convention at Chicago; Dr. 
A. Rumsey, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
secretary. 

Oct. 10-12.—Grain Dealers’ National Asso 
ciation, annual meeting at Omaha; Charle: 
Quinn, Toledo, secretary. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Opening of Trent Institute Inaugurates New Era 
in Canadian Baking Industry 
By Charles H. L. Reid 


A NEW era in the Canadian baking 

A industry, it was generally agreed, 
was inaugurated on May 11, when 

the new Canadian School of Baking, Trent 

Institute, was formally handed over to 
the province of Ontario. The formal 
presentation of the gift deed of the build- 
ing and equipment to the prime minister 
of Ontario, the Hon. G. Howard Fergu- 
son, who is also minister of education, 

was made by, James Dutton, president 
of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, on the steps leading up 
t» the front door of the institute, at 11 

‘lock in the forenoon, before an assem- 
vy of several hundred people connected 
th the baking industry and many stu- 
nts and members of the faculty of On- 
rio Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont., 
| the grounds of which institution Trent 
stitute is situated. 

Mr. Dutton briefly outlined the history 

the movement aimed at providing a 
)iace of training for members of the 
taking industry, and reviewed the cam- 
; 1ign for funds which was definitely 

irted nearly four years ago, stating 
it contributions had been accepted 
om bakers and members of the allied 
ides for sums ranging from $2 to $20,- 

(0. Much equipment, he said, had been 
‘onated and, finally, sufficient funds had 

en made available to complete the 

iilding and equip it and turn it over to 
ie government absolutely free of any 
cumbrance. The value of the building 

id equipment as it stands is said to be 
«bout $100,000. 

Premier Ferguson accepted the gift in 

half of the people of the province of 
(¢ntario, and paid glowing tribute to the 

aportance of the baking industry to the 
uuntry. He said that the baking indus- 
ry in Canada now ranked as seventh in 
nportance, turning out products to the 
value of $107,000,000 a year. The pre- 
mier said the gift of the bakers’ asso- 
ciation was unique, in that it was the 
irst time that any trade group had made 
gift of any practical utility to the gov- 
ernment, and added that it was neces- 
iry to bend educational methods along 
practical lines in a country such as Can- 
da, After thanking the association for 
its practical gift, he officially opened the 
main entrance to the public. 

When the building was being equipped 
I'he Fleischmann Co., besides its gen- 
erous donation toward the building fund, 
donated two large busts, one of the late 
Julius Fleischmann and the other of the 
famous French bacteriologist, Louis Pas- 
teur. To Joseph Wilshire, president of 
rhe Fleischmann Co., fell the honor of 
unveiling the bust to the late Mr. Fleisch- 
mann, and to Professor D. S. Jones, B. 
S. A., that of the noted Frenchman. 

The building and equipment were then 
inspected under the direction of Profes- 
sor Robert Harcourt, director of the 
school, and H. C. Maedel, assistant direc- 
tor, after which the company proceeded 
to the main dining hall of the college, 
where luncheon was served under the 
chairmanship of Mark Bredin, president 
of the Canada Bread Co., Toronto. 

Sir Robert Falconer, president of the 
University of Toronto, who was the chief 
speaker at the luncheon, reviewed some 
of the things the medical profession had 
done to lengthen the average span of 
life, and stressed the necessity for proper 
foods. He said industry must rid itself 
of the rule of thumb idea, and get down 
to asking why things are as they are. He 
advocated giving the chemist and the 
scientist a free hand in industry. They 
should not be tied down to specific duties, 
he said, but allowed to give their imagina- 
ion play. What was wanted in business 
ind industry, he claimed, was more 
trained minds and more freedom for 
those minds. Sir Robert concluded by 
prophesying that the opening of this 
school would mean the beginning of a 
1ew era in the baking industry in Can- 
ida, 

H. E. Trent, secretary of the associa- 
tion, who has had so much to do with 
the building of the school, when called 
upon by the chairman, was given three 





hearty cheers. After thanking the as- 
sembly for this expression of good will, 
Mr. Trent said he was thankful that the 
school was now an accomplished fact. 
He also felt thankful for the fact that 
educationists such as were present were 
recognizing the fact that technical edu- 
cation was in the very best interests of 
the people. 

Mr. Trent took this occasion to pre- 
sent to Professor Reynolds, president of 
Ontario Agricultural College, his check 
for $500 to be used in supporting some 
young man for one year for study, edu- 
cation and research, the candidate to be 
chosen by the advisory board of Trent 
Institute, assisted by Professor Harcourt 
and Mr. Maedel. 

Mr. Trent also presented a souvenir 
book, containing a record of all who con- 
tributed to the school, to the president 
of the college, and an ash tray to Pro- 
fessor Harcourt. The ash tray was fash- 
ioned from the copper engraver’s plate 
from which the invitations to the school 
opening had been printed. 

R. A. Dietrich, past president of the 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association, 
presented a golden key to Trent Insti- 
tute to the Hon. J. S. Martin, minister 
of agriculture, Mr. Martin responding 
briefly by congratulating the bakers on 
their foresight and enterprise in provid- 
ing the school. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, president of the 
American Institute of Baking, gave a 
splendid address on “Preparedness for 
Service,” and was followed by Professor 
Reynolds, of the college, who, after ad- 
dressing the bakers briefly, presented 
certificates to the first class of students 
just graduating. This class has just 
completed a four months’ course, and 
included the following: Alfred Bower 
and A. R. Goujeon, Powasson, Ont; J. 
Moodie, Winnipeg, Man; James Hanlon, 
Guelph, Ont; E. J. Benner, Orillia, Ont; 
H. Miller, Welland, Ont; E. Wright, To- 
ronto, Ont; R. O. Burkholder, Markham, 
Ont. 

H. E. Gignac, past president of the 
association, in behalf of the association, 
presented a copy of an etching of the 
school to each of the following guests: 
Sir Robert Falconer, Premier Ferguson, 
the Hon. J. S. Martin, the Hon. W. R. 
Motherwell, minister of agriculture in 
the Dominion government, Professor 
Reynolds, Professor Harcourt, Professor 


= H. WINCHELL, recently elected 
* president of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers’ Association, is manager of the 
Puritan Pie Co., Denver, Colo., one of 
the largest exclusive pie bakeries be- 
tween the Missouri River and the Pa- 
cific Coast. Mr. Winchell is a graduate 
of the Colorado School of Mines, holding 
a degree in mining engineering. He be- 
came engaged in the baking trade in 1921 
as an executive. In that year and in 
1922 he was president of the Colorado 
Cake & Baking Co. Since the latter 
year he has held his present position. 








Jones, Mr. Wilshire, Dr. Barnard, James 
Acton and the chairman. 

The Hon. Mr. Motherwell addressed 
the gathering briefly, as did also Alder- 
man A. W. Carrick, veteran treasurer of 
the association, and James Acton, for- 
mer editor of the Canadian Baker and 
Confectioner, who gave credit for the 
first act toward organizing the baking 
industry to the late C. C. James, then 
a member of the provincial Parliament, 
who apprized Mr. Acton of a request be- 
fore the government for legislation deal- 
ing with the working hours in bakeshops. 
This led to a meeting to discuss the mat- 
ter, and later into the organization of the 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of 
Canada. Mr. Acton was secretary of 
the association for the first three years, 
after which Mr. Trent took up the work 
and has continued for nearly a quarter 
of a century. 








Research Work on Pie Survey Conducted to 
Solve Bakers’ Problems 


HAT pie problems, in the opinion 
of pie bakers, are most impor- 
tant? What helpful information 
about their business do pie bakers want? 

Letters from pie bakers all over the 
country, in response to the “pie ques- 
tionnaire” sent out recently by the Col- 
borne Mfg. Co., Chicago, indicate a high 
degree of interest in the research work 
which the W. E. Long Co. is undertak- 
ing for that firm. 

The four questions most frequently 
checked by the pie bakers who already 
have returned their questionnaires are: 
What kinds of shortening are best suited 
for pie? What are the merits of starch, 
tapioca, glucose, milk, etc., as_thicken- 
ers? What are the correct proportions 
of shortening to use (a) in bottom crust, 
(b) in top crust, (c) in crust for differ- 
ent kinds of pies? What are the causes 
and remedies for soggy crusts? 

A large number of pie bakers ex- 
pressed a desire for adequate informa- 
tion concerning proper methods of mak- 
ing satisfactory soft pies, including me- 
ringue and various kinds of custard 
cream pies. 

How to keep juices of fruit pies from 
getting under bottoms was another ques- 
tion which occurred frequently. A Ca- 
nadian baker wanted information about 


French puff paste tops, which, he said, 
are used on fully 50 per cent of pies 
baked in Canada. A Wisconsin baker 
raised the question of price, and wanted 
to know in general what the public in 
the smaller cities would be willing to 
pay for good pies. 

“T make only a few pies in my gen- 
eral run of baked goods,” wrote an Ohio 
baker. “These I sell at wholesale, while 
the exclusive pie bakers are supplying 
the trade in this city at 21@24c for a 
full nine-inch pie. I understand that in 
one of our largest middle western cities 
the exclusive pie companies are selling 
10-inch pies for about 35c, which price, 
I think, should give the baker a fair 
profit. The point I am striving to make 
is how do these people compete with the 
bakers who are inclined to bake pies 
as they do in my city for 21@24c? 
Consequently, I am very much interested 
in learning the methods which the high 
class bakers use in making a good pie 
and in getting a fair price for it.” 

Research work on the pie survey is 
rapidly going forward, according to 
Louis Haas, of the W. E. Long Co. Con- 
clusions and recommendations will be 
made to the Colborne company as they 
are arrived at, and the latter is making 
plans to publish the information, 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Morning Sessions to Be Given Over to 
Business—Bakery Production Prob- 
lems Will Be Considered 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Plans have been 
completed for the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, at 
Wernersville, June 13-15. Following a 
custom established some years ago, the 
mornings of the three days will be given 
over to business, with the afternoons and 
evenings for entertainment. 

Following an address of welcome by 
William E. Sharman, mayor of Reading, 
Pa., and a response by Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, vice president of the association, 
Benjamin Apple, president, will deliver 
his address, after which reports will be 
heard and committees appointed. Gen- 
eral discussion will follow an address on 
sales promotion by Edward D. Kaul- 
back, of the Bixler Baking Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. In the evening the annual 
masquerade ball will be held. 

On June 14 L. W. Haas, of the W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago, E. B. Nicolait, 
of the Quality Bakers of America, New 
York, and Peter G. Pirrie, of Bakers 
Weekly, New York, will be among the 
speakers. 

A feature of this session will be an 
open forum, in charge of E. B. Price, 
president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, on “Bakery Produc- 
tion Problems.” Steps will be taken to 
form a Pennsylvania branch of the en- 
gineers’ society, and for this reason Mr. 
Apple invites every bakery engineer in 
the state to attend this session. 

In the evening the annual banquet will 
be held. Horace W. Crider, Homestead, 
is chairman of the banquet committee. 

A retail bakers’ forum will be held on 
the morning of June 15, with F. L. 
Schlichenmayer -presiding. L. J. Schu- 
maker, of the American Cone & Pretzel 
Co., Philadelphia, will speak. J. M. 
Sandel, of the Pennsylvania department 
of labor and industry, will discuss the 
bakery code of the state. Reports of 
committees will follow, and officers will 
be elected. The Bakers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia will entertain in the evening. 

During the convention a golf tourna- 
ment will be held afternoons in charge 
of O. R. Read, of the Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa. 


To Motor from Pittsburgh 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Plans for a motor 
caravan from Pittsburgh to Wernersville, 
Pa., for the convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association were discussed 
at the monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association on 
May 14. S. S. Watters presided. It 
is planned to leave Pittsburgh early on 
the morning of June 11 so as to reach 
Wernersville in time for evening dinner. 
As usual the Western Pennsylvania bak- 
ers and allied trades will have a large 
delegation at the convention. 





RHUBARB PIE 


Rhubarb pie is the true har- 
binger of spring. It is the first 
| product of the soil to come into 
| being. It refreshes the palate and 
| tones up the blood. In the New 

England dietary it rivals the | 
| pumpkin for popularity, and is a 
tonic equaled by few and excelled 
| by none. 

Rhubarb sauce is a good sec- | 
ond. The acid of the pie plant, 
as old folks call it, is pleasant to 

| the taste and fruity in flavor. 
| Rhubarb itself is a plant that win- 
| ters well and expands its broad 
leaves in defiance of frost. It 
comes along in its own way and 
time, regardless of weather condi- 
tions. Unsung by poets, it should 
rank with the trailing arbutus, the 
snowdrop, and the jonquil in its 
insistence on coming to life on the 
edge of snowbanks. 

We salute the sturdy plant and 
call for a second portion of pie, 
cut at right angles and roofed 
with a lattice of crust instead of | 
a lid!—The Outlook. 
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N amusing incident occurred in con- 
nection with the opening of the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of 

the Iowa Bakers’ Association at Cedar 
Rapids, on May 16. William G. Loftus, 
mayor of Cedar Rapids, in welcoming 
the bakers delivered a speech he had 
prepared for a bankers’ meeting. He 
told of the influence banks have on busi- 
ness in general and the chaotic condition 
that results when banks close their doors. 
When he had finished, some one told 
him that he had evidently got his papers 
mixed. He appeared somewhat con- 
fused, but came right back by saying 
that the audience looked like bankers, 
and evidently they had the dough. 

The meeting was one of the best the 
Iowa association has held in years. The 
registration was over 225, 108 of which 
were bakers. It was featured through- 
out by free discussion from the floor, and 
all sessions were well attended. 

The association voted to affiliate with 
the American Bakers Association under 
the new federation plan. There was ap- 
parently considerable opposition, but this 
melted away when all those of the Iowa 
association who were members of the 
American Bakers Association stated in- 
dividually the benefits they had received 
from membership in the national body, 
and the wish that their state association 
would affiliate with it. 

P. F. Petersen, Omaha, who also op- 
erates a six-oven plant at Cedar Rapids, 
stated that the Iowa end of his business 
would go in with the state body on a six- 
oven basis if it would join with the 
American Bakers’ Association. The 
question was thereupon put to a vote, 
and it carried about three to one in fa- 
vor of the federation plan. 


STANDARD WEIGHT BILL 


L. Kautz, Muscatine, president, in his 
address called attention to the standard 
weight bill just passed by the Iowa leg- 
islature, which becomes effective July 1. 
This bill was framed by the executive 
committee of the association in its meet- 
ing at Waterloo in January, and is the 
same as was recommended by the asso- 
ciation to the legislature two years ago. 
Under this bill, loaves may weigh one 
pound or multiples thereof, with a toler- 
ance of 10 per cent overweight or 4 per 
cent underweight. Mr. Kautz also men- 
tioned the evils of giving away premiums 
by bakers, and stated that the real busi- 
ness men in the organization deplored 
the practice. He also spoke of chain 
store competition, and ended his brief 
but interesting paper by saying that 
the baker is entitled to a fair and reason- 
able profit, and unless he gets this he 
cannot hold up his end in his com- 
munity. 

The reports of C. O. Schweickhardt, 
Burlington, secretary, and of the treas- 
urer, George F. Brems, Cedar Rapids, 
showed that the association is growing 
and is in a healthy financial condition. 

C. P. Ehlers, secretary of the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association, brought greetings 
from the Associated Bakers of America, 
Wholesale and Retail, in place of Michael 
Hoffmann, president, who was in New 
York attending the bakers’ exhibition. 
Mr. Ehlers referred briefly to the new 
Iowa law, and told something of the In- 
diana bakers’ legislative experiences. He 
said that the baking business was a local 
institution, and a law that would work 
out in one state would be unfair in an- 
other. Therefore he felt that local as- 
sociations should take care of local af- 
fairs and state associations state affairs, 
while the national body should look after 
national problems. He warned against 
Sunday deliveries. These, he said, had 
become almost a custom in Indiana, but 
through co-operation had just been 
stopped. 

Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, was also in New 
York, and he sent in his stead Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, secretary. Dr. Rumsey ex- 
plained the federation plan, and invited 
the Iowa organization to join the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association under it. 

Harry Boeckenhoff, Des Moines, one 
of the old timers in the Iowa associa- 
tion, attended the convention for the 
first time in years. Mr. Boeckenhoff has 
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been out of the retail baking business 
for some time, and is now one of the 
leading restaurant men in his city. He 
recently served as president of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association. Mr. 
Boeckenhoff’s text was “Succeeding in 
the Retail Bakery.” He said that the 
principles that make for success are the 
same in almost every line of endeavor. 


ROMANCE IN BUSINESS 


“Romance in Business” was the topic 
chosen by J. C. Reid, of the Three Min- 
ute Cereal Co., Cedar Rapids. He told 
the bakers to put their personality into 
their business if they wanted to get the 
most out of it. He said that if one did 
not love his business excepting for the 
dollars gotten out of it, it became sordid 
and uninteresting. He said that every 
business reflected the personality of the 
head of the concern, and that Robert 
Louis Stevenson was right when he wrote 
“I know what happiness is, because I 
have done good work.” 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, of the Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, gave 
one of his characteristic, snappy, interest- 
ing talks. He said that science is truth 
set in order so it can be used by the lay- 
man. He told of the success met with 
by bakers who were using milk, and the 
reasons for their success, 

R. G. Clark, chief of the dairy and 
food division of the department of agri- 
culture, Des Moines, discussed the new 
standard weight bill and its possible ef- 
fect on the baking trade. Many of the 
bakers feared that they would not be 
able to use up their supply of bread 
wrappers before the new bill becomes ef- 
fective, but Mr. Clark assured them that 
if they would notify the department of 
the quantity of wrappers they had on 
hand and would play fair with them, 
they would have nothing to fear. A 
questionnaire is to be sent out to all 
bakers in the state to ascertain how 
many wrappers are on hand and how 
long it will take to use them. 

John M. Hartley, Bakers Weekly, Chi- 
cago, gave an interesting talk on cake 
baking. Stereopticon slides were used 
to illustrate his remarks, showing the dif- 
ferent kinds of cake machines in use 
and some of the best formulas to follow. 


THE NEED OF VARIETY 


Another discourse in which a stereopti- 
con machine was used was the one by 
L. M. Osborne, of The Fleischmann Co. 
Mr. Osborne’s subject was “The Need 
for Variety in the Baking Business.” 
He quoted statistics to show that since 
1919 the consumption of commercially 
baked bread has been on the increase, 
while the consumption of baked sweet 
goods has been almost at a standstill. He 
showed what attractive interiors and ex- 
teriors, backed by a variety of quality 
goods, would do toward building a suc- 
cessful retail shop. 

Mr. Petersen, of Omaha, in discussing 
the bread weight law, said that quality 
instead of weight is what counts in try- 
ing to build up a permanent, successful 
business. He told something of the trials 
and tribulations the Nebraska bakers 
have had with bread weight laws, and 
how impossible it was at times to com- 
ply with them. He used as an instance 
the paragraph referring to stale bread. 
He ships from Omaha to the western 
part of the state, and shipments at times 
are in transit 12 to 18 hours. Evapora- 
tion often takes place, and many times 
bread might be underweight when it ar- 
rives at its destination, especially if the 
weather is hot and dry. In order, there- 
fore, to comply with the state law, the 
loaves must be scaled considerably over 
weight. The trouble, Mr. Petersen said, 
with the local inspectors was that the 
customer, and not the baker, was the one 
who suffered and was charged with a 
misdemeanor. 

Quality was the keynote of Mr. Peter- 
sen’s discussion, and he remarked that 
if he knew of a better patent flour than 
he is now using in either his Omaha or 
Cedar Rapids plants, he would buy it 
regardless of the cost. 


W. E. Long, Chicago, was to have been 
present, but as illness prevented his be- 
ing there, he sent Walter D. Warrick to 
speak on “Sales Promotion,” and the 
changes that are taking place in distri- 
bution methods. Regarding the chain 
store problem, he said: 

“The chain stores have established 
themselves in our economic system, and 
apparently are here to stay. They are 
making many difficult problems for bak- 
ers. There are cities in which they own 
and operate their own bakeries, and sell 
bread considerably below the wholesale 
baker. I am told that they are selling 
at these lower prices with profit to them- 
selves. In some places the bakery is 
part of their warehouse, and their layout 
calls for standardized production on a 
large scale. Their delivery costs are less 
than those of the wholesale baker, be- 
cause their truck delivers all kinds of 
goods from their warehouses to their 
stores.” 


DISCUSSION ON MARKETING 


Among the younger men in the asso- 
ciation is Thomas Korn, of the H. Korn 
Baking Co., Davenport, who led a dis- 
cussion on “Marketing.” After refer- 
ring to the production of quality goods, 
Mr. Korn spoke of the selection of the 
right kind of salesmen, and how essen- 
tial they are to the success of business. 
A big asset, he said, was the proper 
kind of delivery equipment and a well- 
arranged, sanitary plant. While the 
good will of the distributor is necessary, 
all these other requisites come first. 

The paper which created the most dis- 
cussion at the closing session was that 
read by Jack Tod, of the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato. His subject was 
“Mixing and Make Up.” Instead of 
reading a cut and dried paper, Mr. Tod 
touched on one feature after another, 
and called upon those in the audience 
to tell of their experiences. This brought 
out considerable discussion, and many 
of those present told of difficulties they 
were experiencing. Mr. Tod, or some one 
else, was able to give the man in trouble 
some good advice, and at the close sev- 
eral spoke of the assistance they had 
received. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STORAGE 


Mr. Tod offered a few suggestions in 
regard to the proper storage of raw ma- 
terials, particularly flour, and the right 
temperature of the room in which they 
should be placed. He dwelt on tempera- 
ture and humidity control in the bake- 
shop proper, and advised the baker to 
determine in advance whether a sponge 
or straight dough system would be ad- 
visable in his shop, because there are a 
great many things to be taken into con- 
sideration, such as temperature, humid- 
ity control, trough space, labor, time, 
and last, but not least, flavor. 


MODERN BAKERY LAYOUT 


H. C. Simmons, Kansas City, repre- 
sentative of the Thomson Machine Co., 
gave an interesting talk on the layout of 
a modern bakery. Before building he 
advises the baker to carefully investi- 
gate his market, its population, what its 
consumption of bread has been and how 
much it could possibly be increased. 

Charles F. Altstadt, Waterloo, Iowa, 
discussed raw materials, modern shop 
control and production from the stand- 
point of the wholesaler, and Paul Cole- 
son, Fairfield, Iowa, from the standpoint 
of the retailer. Mr. Altstadt stressed 
the necessity for buying the kind of ma- 
terials that make the kind of product 
you want. He recited that the miller 
buys wheat with a view to the kind of 
flour it will make, and is willing to pay 
a premium for it when necessary, and 
the baker should be equally as careful 
in buying his raw materials. 

Royal Holbrook, Cedar Rapids, a 
member of the faculty of the Iowa State 
College, Ames, and educational secretary 
of the Iowa association, was much in evi- 
dence at all the sessions, and kept things 
moving. 
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All the old officers were re-elected to 
serve another year. They are: L. Kautz, 
Muscatine, president; James Johnstone, 
Boone, vice president; C. O. Schweick- 
hardt, Burlington, secretary; George F. 
Brems, Cedar Rapids, treasurer. O. C. 
Pfaff, Fort Dodge, Charles F. Altstadt, 
Waterloo, and James Kinnard, Des 
Moines, constitute the board of directors. 
Jack Hurley, of The Fleischmann Co., 
Des Moines, was elected the allied trades’ 
representative on the board. 

There was considerable consideration 
of the best methods to follow in increas 
ing interest in the association by holding 
zone meetings throughout the state; th 
idea of these being to get out to the 
district meetings bakers who do not at- 
tend the state meetings. To carry for 
ward this work, district vice presidents 
were elected as follows: northwestern 
section, O. A. Pixler, Eagle Grove; 
northeastern section, Karl Bickel, Mc- 
Gregor; southwestern section, Guy Stark, 
Leon; southeastern section, E. F. Han 
son, Washington. 

Next year’s meeting will mark th¢ 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the found 
ing of the association, and special prep 
arations will be made to suitably cele 
brate the event. Des Moines was chosen 
as the place for the 1928 meeting. 


ALLIED TRADESMEN MEET 


A separate meeting of the Iowa divi 
sion of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry was held May 17, at which H. ( 
Simmons, Kansas City, district chairman 
presided. He read a letter from Pau! 
M. Chapman, president of the allied 
trades association, commending the Iow: 
salesmen on the interest they had worked 
up in the Iowa bakers’ convention, and 
asking them to continue the good work. 

Mr. Simmons, on account of his resid 
ing outside the state and feeling that 
perhaps better work could be accom 
plished in case an Iowa man was ap 
pointed district chairman, presented hi 
resignation but, after discussion, thos« 
present showed their confidence in him 
by re-electing him their chairman for an 
other year. 

A. D. Crawford, of Des Moines, was 
elected secretary of the Iowa division for 
the ensuing year. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The local entertainment committee, un 
der the leadership of L. A. Fuhrmeister, 
of The Fleischmann Co., is to be con 
gratulated on the good work it did. Side 
trips were made to the plants of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Penick & Ford starch 
works, and others. Numerous automo 
biles were on hand at all times for trips 
to'the various parks and other points of 
interest. 

In addition to a golf tournament for 
the men and a theater party for the 
ladies, there was a Dutch treat and en 
tertainment one evening, and a banquet 
the next, each of which was followed 
by a dance. The entertainment at both 
functions was well above the ordinary. 


Death of Jacob Schouten 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Jacob Schout 
en, baker, Keokuk, Iowa, who died on 
April 28 at the age of 71, was one of 
the founders of the Iowa Bakers’ Asso 
ciation, of which he was at one tim: 
president. He was born in Holland, Feb. 
11, 1856. 

At the age of 11 he came with his fa- 
ther, Henry Schouten, to Keokuk, and 
the latter opened a bakery in 1867. Sev- 
eral shops were outgrown, and in 1893 
the bakery was moved to its present 
location. In 1889 Jacob Schouten as 
sumed control of the business, conduct 
ing it with his brother, Nicholas, until 
1901, when the latter sold out. 

In 1914 the bakery was incorporated 
and Mr. Schouten became president, an 
office which he held until his death. He 
was prominent in various business enter- 
prises and social organizations. 

As an indication of the high esteem in 
which Mr. Schouten was held, every 
business house in Keokuk was closed at 
the hour of his funeral. At the Iowa 
convention a resolution of condolence 
was passed by the bakers. 
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Improved Merchandising Stressed by Missouri Bakers 
By W. G. Martin, Jr. 


HAT better merchandising methods 
'T provide the means for improving the 

position of the baking industry was 
clearly the feature of the annual con- 
vention of the Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, held at Moberly, May 9-11, 
with an attendance of approximately 
140 bakers and allied tradesmen. Regis- 
tration started on the evening of May 
9, but it was not until the following 
morning that the convention really got 
under way. 

On the morning of May 10 Elmer 
Zimmerman, Hannibal, president, called 
the meeting to order. Frank Beckman, 
president of the St. Louis Master Bak- 
ers’ Singing Society, led in singing 
“America.” This was followed by an ad- 
dress of welcome by Rolla Rothwell, 
mayor of Moberly, who spoke of the 
present need for business co-operation, 
and complimented the business standing 
of Louis Klein, the Moberly baker who 
was host to the convention. The re- 
sponse was by William Markwardt, Jop- 
lin, a member of the executive commit- 
tee, 

Mr. Zimmerman outlined the activities 
of the past year, and spoke of some of 
the things the association had tried to 
accomplish, notably that of holding 
group meetings throughout the state. 
Discussing the future of the industry, 
he said: 

“The small business prospers as a 
result of the group action. This is per- 
haps the most significant phase of the 
present day revolution in business. It 
means the survival of the small baker. 
liis part of the expense of the organiza- 
tion is slight compared with the big cor- 
poration, which has its own research lab- 
oratories, its statistical experts, its tools 
of modern competition. Be it said to 
the everlasting credit of American busi- 
ness, the big corporation is almost in- 
variably in the forefront of organiza- 
tion work, stimulating and encouraging 
iis smaller competitors to join hands in 
a unified effort to make the industry 
greater and more prosperous. 

“Most bakers today realize the im- 
portance of quality products, and the 
majority is making them, but there still 
is room for improvement. The crying 
need today is for a simple cost system, 
so that the baker may know what his 
products cost him to market. Such 
problems cannot be solved by individu- 
als, but only by co-operative efforts ema- 
nating from your association. Because 
of these competitive problems we must 
be sound thinking business men as well 
as bakers. 


CO-OPERATION DISCUSSED 


“Some bakers, realizing the situation, 
began to form mergers, and even super- 
mergers were planned and would have 
gone through if Washington had not 
called a halt because the scheme was 
not economically sound. The President 
of our United States is constantly bring- 
ing out in all his speeches the idea of 
co-operative effort. If it leans toward 
monopoly, of course it is wrong. Elim- 
ination of competition would have a 
tendency to cause laxity in quality and 
distribution, resulting in stagnation with- 
in the industry. We need more clean 
competition, resulting in better quality 
products, and more ethical methods em- 
ployed in the conduct of our business. 
Bakers must assume each other’s point 
of view, and co-operate in the solution 
of these problems, thereby bringing 
about a better distribution and the de- 
velopment of greater markets for our 
products, giving the baker his just share 
of the American dollar, and building a 
greater industry.” 

Mr. Zimmerman called attention to the 
suffering in this country resulting from 
widespread flood damage, and the entire 
convention stood in silence for a moment 
in respect to the flood and tornado suf- 
ferers. Later a motion was passed con- 
tributing $100 from the association’s 
treasury to the Red Cross for flood relief 
work, This was donated through the 
Moberly chapter. 

FINANCIAL POSITION STRONG 

The report of Frank Staedtler, St. 
Joseph, treasurer, showed the associa- 
tion to be in a fairly strong position 
financially. 





The report of the secretary, W. G. 
Martin, Jr., dealt with the past activities 
of the association, and recommendations 
for future action, the basis of these 
being the holding of group meetings 
throughout the state during the year so 
that the work of the association might 
be brought to every baker. In discuss- 
ing the future of the baking industry in 
Missouri, he said: 

“Frankly, I believe there is a greater 
need for bakers’ associations today than 
ever before. While we may be engaged 
in no military conflict, the industry is 
confronted by an attack of other food 
products unparalleled in its history. It 
must fight for its prosperity. It has 
been estimated that 40 food groups are 
striving to increase the consumption of 
their individual products, and the steady 
decline in the per capita consumption 
of flour shows that heavy igroads have 
been made on the baking industry. 

“Unquestionably we are confronted 
with a war of food products. Practi- 
cally every food industry has united its 
individual members into associations. I 
believe that the baking industry has 
stronger organizations than any of them, 
and it is well that this is so. The time 
is approaching when it will have to pro- 
tect its interests from outside attack, 
and then those states and localities which 
have the strongest associations will see 
a practical demonstration of their value.” 


COMMITTEE REPORTS MADE 


The chairmen Of various committees 
reported, they being Plato Priegle, mem- 
bership, J. J. McCarthy, transportation, 
William Hoerr, registration, and Louis 
Klein, entertainment. Mr. Zimmerman 
appointed the following convention com- 
mittees: nominating, Plato Priegle, 
chairman; resolutions, Michael Hoff- 
mann, chairman; auditing, L. F. Streng, 
chairman. 

Officers from visiting associations were 
introduced, the first being Michael Hoff- 
mann, St. Louis, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America, Wholesale and 
Retail, who, after speaking of the flood 
calamity, said that bakers should always 
be ready to help their fellow-bakers. In 
discussing association work, he offered 
the assistance of his organization to the 
Missouri association whenever it might 
be needed. Others who spoke were 
Henry Brinkman, Lawrence, Kansas, 
president of the Kansas Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rome Boekenhoff, Quincy, Ill. 
vice president of the Associated Bakers 
of Illinois, and Herman Hirschfelt, vice 
president of the St. Louis Master Bak- 
ers’ Association. 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


The first speaker after lunch was H. 
R. Wilson, vice president of the Fisher- 
Brown Advertising Agency, St. Louis, 
who is in charge of a co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign now being conducted 
by candy manufacturers. He first said 
that the purpose of co-operative adver- 
tising is to combine the money and en- 
ergy in an industry to promote the sale 
of its products by advertising. He gave 
several concrete reasons for the existence 
of associations, and said that some of 
the conditions being remedied by them 
are internal strife within an industry, 
and competition from products of other 
industries. 

Mr. Wilson admitted that all co-opera- 
tive advertising is not successful, but he 
placed the blame for this upon causes 
outside of the control of advertising, such 
as no particular objective, too many men 
at the head of the campaign, and the 
completion of the objective. He said 
that we are coming into an age of mass 
action, an economic force brought about 
by the modern way of living. He read 
many statistics showing exactly what had 
been accomplished by other industries 
through co-operative advertising. As an- 
other advantage of advertising of this 
character he said that members of an 
industry produce higher quality prod- 
ucts, 

In concluding, Mr. Wilson declared 
that conditions would not automatically 
get better, and that it was up to group 
effort. He said that the American pub- 





lic could get along without the staff 
of life, and that the baking industry 
could not disregard the attacks of other 
food industries. 


VARIETY OF BREAD LECTURE 


“The Need for Variety of Bread in 
the Baking Industry” was the subject 
of an illustrated lecture by L. M. Os- 
borne, St. Louis, of The Fleischmann 
Co., who reviewed what this company 
has done along this line, and pointed out 
the conditions shown by its market analy- 
sis. He explained what advertising is 
doing for the baker, and discussed the 
proper arrangement of stores as a means 
for increasing sales. 

Mr. Boekenhoff led an open discussion 
on commercial cake baking, stressing the 
need for quality products, and asserting 
that the use of low quality raw materials 
does much damage to the industry. He 
said that he did not believe in the fancy 
decorating of cakes unless it is done by 
an expert, and added that bakery prod- 
ucts can be as well displayed as any 
others. Following his remarks, there 
was a general discussion of this subject. 

The afternoon’s program was conclud- 
ed by an illustrated talk by John Hart- 
ley, Chicago, secretary of the Associated 
Bakers of America, Wholesale and Re- 
tail. This also dealt with cake baking, 
and the slides showed a number of ma- 
chines used in modern plants. 

In opening his address, May 11, Mr. 
Hoffmann discussed the value of asso- 
ciation work, and offered the assistance 
of the Associated Bakers to the state 
organization whenever it should be re- 
quired. He told of the activities of the 
association he represented, and noted the 
fact that its work is carried on with its 
own funds. He said that he hopes to 
see the time in the near future when 
the Missouri Master Bakers’ Association 
will become a part of the Associated 
Bakers. 

George E. Wuller, Belleville, president 
of the Associated Bakers of Illinois, led 
a discussion on meeting competition. 
Rather than make an address, Mr. Wul- 
ler propounded a number of questions 
and asked for opinions from the floor. 
Quality and service were advocated as 
the first steps in meeting competition, 
and it was asserted that these two fac- 
tors will secure better prices and bring 
more business. Premiums were said to 
be one of the worst forms of competi- 
tion, as, among other things, they 
aroused the antagonism of department 
stores and similar interests. Mr. Wuller 
said that the Belleville, Ill., merchants 
would not have as a member of their as- 
sociation a firm giving premiums. 


UNETHICAL TRADE PRACTICES 


In a comparison of an open price 
cutter and a baker who gives secret pre- 
miums to merchants, the opinion was 
general that it was easier to meet the 
competition of the former, as his actions 
were at least known. Giving away 
loaves of bread as samples was con- 
demned on the ground that it fosters 
disrespect for the merchandise. The re- 
turn of stale bread was described as one 
of the worst evils in the industry. Some 
bakers are now putting this problem up 
to their salesmen, and are giving bonuses 
to the men who keep the return of 
stales to a minimum. 

A discussion of sales promotion meth- 
ods was led by Elmer MacGee, Hanni- 
bal, Mo. He said that a successful baker 
must have high quality products and 
efficient sales promotion methods, and 
that one is indispensable to the other. 
He declared that there is a great differ- 
ence between sales promotion and sales 
commotion. One of the most necessary 
parts of sales promotion, according to 
Mr. MacGee, is a careful analysis of a 
territory. 

The report of the resolutions commit- 
tee, which was unanimously adopted, ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the associa- 
tion to Mr. Klein for his part as host 
to the convention, and to the other peo- 
ple of Moberly who had had part in it; 
to the allied trades for their active sup- 
port of the association; to the retiring 
officers for their work during the past 


year. A resolution was adopted urging 
that more district meetings be held 
throughout the state during the coming 
year. Another was adopted appropri- 
ating $100 to the Red Cross flood fund. 

The convention closed with the elec- 
tion of the following officers: William 
Markwardt, Joplin, president; L. F. 
Streng, Columbia, first vice president; 
E. W. Lynch, Kansas City, second vice 
president; Frank Staedtler, St. Joseph, 
treasurer; W. G. Martin, Jr., St. Louis, 
secretary. The executive board is com- 
posed of the officers and the following: 
Herman Hirschfelt, St. Louis, Louis 
Klein, Moberly, Elmer Zimmerman, 
Hannibal, J. W. Almquist, Sedalia, John 
Sommerer, Jefferson City. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The Associated Bakers of Illinois had 
as representatives at the convention Mr. 
Wuller and Mr. Boekenhoff. Mr. Brink- 
man and John Shelhaus, Junction City, 
represented the Kansas Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Among the flour men who registered 
at the convention were R. B. Laing and 
J. H. Wilkinson, the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co; J. O. McFarland, Aunt 
Jemima Mills, St. Joseph, Mo; A. J. 
Major, Eagle Roller Mills Co., New Ulm, 
Minn; J. R. Kishlear, Interior Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; Harry H. Unke- 
fer and J. F. Bowman, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Nesbit Smith, 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas; Neal D. Davisson, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City; M. J. Ed- 
wards, W. W. Gibson, Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; H. S. 
Ayres, B. W. Waily, Thomas Page Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas; P. J. McKin- 
ney, E. C. Stadlehoffer, R. A. Penn, R. 
L.. Biswell, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; J. R. Paden, Southwestern 
Milling Co., Ine., Kansas City; F. E. 
Fisher, Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co; J. A. Wilkinson, J. A. Cresap, Wil- 
liam Berger, the Washburn Crosby Co., 


Minneapolis; J. Y. Lott, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; H. Mason, 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; J. 


A. Loerch, Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis. 

Eugene B. Stanley, Kansas City, rep- 
resented the Waxide Paper Co. at the 
convention. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, was represented by the fol- 
lowing: T. G. Clark, Lon Eveleth and 
R. A. Belanger. 

Vance D. Gill and R. F. Munsch were 
at the convention in the interest of the 
S. W. Noggle Co., Kansas City. 

Fred Mayer, of the Mayer Sales 
Agency, made the trip with the St. Louis 
delegation. 

J. Charles Ringold represented the 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York. 

W. J. Kevan attended the convention 
for the Kansas Bakers’ Supply Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

The Fleischmann Co. had the follow- 
ing representatives at the convention: J. 
J. McCarthy, Edward L. Johnston, L. 
M. Osborne, John Keersemaker and R. 
S. Crim. 

E. D. Meyer was present in behalf of 
the Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 

W. M. Blick represented the 
Products Refining Co., New York. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, which 
was represented by John E. Bokel and 
A. C. Hornkohl, Jr., served the St. Louis 
delegation with Budweiser on the trip 
to the convention. 

Bakery machinery manufacturers and 
supply houses had a number of repre- 
sentatives present, among them being the 
following: E. Schaumburg, American 
Bakers’ Machinery Co., St. Louis; A. V. 
Reppert, Champion Machinery Co., Jo- 
liet, Ill; E. A. Tuschmidt, Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago; George Ade, J. H. 
Day Co., Cincinnati; W. A. Guenzburger, 
S. H. Hicks, W. T. Friederich, Hobart 
Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio; J. W. Hicklin, 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago; J. L. Low- 
ry, Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago; Charles G. Beach, Petersen Oven 
Co., Chicago; E. L. Callifotte, Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa; Henry Schaum- 
burg, architect, St. Louis; H. C. Sim- 
mons, Thomson Machinery Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J; George P. Griffin, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 
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Detail of Bride’s Cake Decorations Described by Mr. Ewert in the Accompanying Article 








UNE being the traditional month for 
brides, bakers have a splendid op- 
portunity to receive their share of 
orders for bride’s cakes and various 
kinds of wafers which are usually served 
at such occasions.~ It is well to remem- 
ber that your windows are the best sales- 
men that you have, therefore you ought 
to feature these products prominently 
in your June displays. 
The wafers described in this issue are 
usually made very small in size, and sold 
by the pound. 


Bride’s Cake 

The base is made of white pound 
cake. It is iced with a white imitation 
fondant icing, and decorated with royal. 
The points which support the birds are 
made on waxed paper by using a me- 
dium-sized star tube with royal icing, 
pressing a large dot and drawing it to a 
point. The birds’ bodies are made by 
using a small paper tube filled with 
white royal icing. Cut off the end of 
the tube so as to leave an opening the 
size of a pinhead. Hold the tube ver- 
tically on a piece of waxed paper and 
press until you have a dot large enough 
for the body of the bird, then raise the 
tube, making the neck and head. Take 
a light piece of cardboard and cut a 
strip about % inch wide. Cut off the 
corner at a 45-degree angle. Turn it 
over and cut it at a 90-degree angle. 
Use this as a support for the wings and 
tail by placing it into the body of the 
bird while the icing is soft. 

After drying for three or four hours, 
remove the birds from the paper. Take 
a small paper tube filled with royal icing 
and cut off the end so as to leave an 
opening the size of a pinpoint. The wings 
are finished by starting to cover seven 
eighths of the cardboard supports, draw- 
ing horizontal lines so as to run parallel 
with the outer edge of the support. The 
bare space left at the front of the wing 
is finished by making a series of circles, 
so as to give it the effect of small feath- 
ers. The tail is completed by covering 
the support with vertical lines running 
parallel with the edges of the support. 
The eyes are made with a_ toothpick, 
dipped into blue color. 

For the roses put a dot, about % inch 
high, of royal icing on top of the rose 
nail. Allow to dry for one hour. Take 
a rose petal tube with royal icing in 
it. Hold the nail in one hand, between 
the thumb and the finger, and the rose 
leaf tube bag in the other hand, holding 
the big end of the tube down, and make 
two small petals on top of the nail. 
Turn the nail a little, then hold the tube 
vertically and make three petals around 
the nail. Then make four petals around 
the nail. Let the roses dry on the nails 
for four or five hours before removing 
them. 

The flowers on the side of the bottom 
tier of the cake are made on pieces of 
waxed paper about one inch square, 
using a rose petal tube with royal icing. 
Hold the big end of the tube toward 
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you, swinging the narrow end over; 
bring it back, and draw it to a point. 
Each petal is made separately, the flow- 
er having five. Let the flowers dry three 
or four hours before removing them from 
the papers. For details refer to accom- 
panying engraving. 

Take a piece of paper 8x14 inches and 
make a paper cornucopia. Fill it two 
thirds full of white royal icing; then cut 
off the end so as to leave an opening 
about % inch. Hold the tube vertically 
on a piece of waxed paper and outline 
a horseshoe. Use a small tube with an 
opening the size of a pencil point to 
make the corks on the ends of the horse- 
shoe and in the top center. Start at the 
end of the horseshoe with a toothpick 
and draw up three quarters of the way 
on each side, so as to leave an impres- 


sion. Now make the nail heads and let 
dry. 

After icing the cakes let them stand 
four or five hours so that the icing will 
set. Place one tier on top of the other, 
pyramiding. Take a small paper tube 
filled with white royal icing and cut off 
the end, leaving an opening the size of 
a pinhead. Then make the _ border 
around the side of the top tier, start- 
ing an inch from the bottom, drawing a 
straight line up about one inch long and 
making a half circle on the end of it. 
Start at the top of the half circle and 
draw a line down on an angle about one 
inch long and make a half circle on the 
end. Alternate around the cake. At 
the end of the half circles design a small 
five-petal flower, making a dot and 
drawing it to a point. Draw all points 





Bride’s Cake 





to the center. Place a light yellow dot 
in the center of each flower. Make the 
leaves so they will come in at the con- 
nections, alternating them, one above 
and one below. 

Around the side of the center tier on 
the cake, the border is made by starting 
with the tube about 1% inches from the 
bottom, drawing a line up and over so as 
to make a half circle, retracing it half- 
way, then drawing a curved line down 
and a half circle up. Continue all the 
way around. Start at the end of the 
half circle and shade it back over the re- 
traced line by making a series of com- 
pact circles. The border around the 
side of the bottom tier of the cake is 
made the same as the one around the 
top tier, but twice as large. 

The flat flowers that were made on 
waxed paper are put on the ends of the 
half circle with a little royal icing. 
Take a No. 25 star tube with white royal 
icing in it. Make a series of small, com- 
pact circles around the bottom edge of 
the top tier, where the two connect. Do 
the same around the bottom edge of the 
center tier, and the bottom tier, using 
a large-size star tube for the latter. 
With royal icing fasten the supports 
around the edges. Take the smallest 
star tube with royal icing in it; start 
at the edge of the support and make a 
loop, bringing it to the center between 
the supports. Then draw a loop from 
the center to the edge of the support. 
Continue around the edge of each tier. 
Take a leaf tube with royal icing in it 
and make two leaves, pointing in oppo- 
site directions, in the center between the 
supports all of the way around the edges 
of each tier. Place the roses between 
the two leaves, using a little royal icing 
to make them stick. Take a little royal 
icing and stick the birds on the ends of 
the supports. Stick the horseshoe and 
the supports on the top of the cake with 
a little royal icing. 

White Pound Cake 

Seale into a machine kettle: 

3 lbs powdered sugar 

2 Ibs washed butter 

Cream these ingredients up very light. 
Cream into the mix 1 qt egg whites, add- 
ing them 1 gill at a time. Add 25 ce va- 
nilla extract, and stir into the mix. 
Sieve 2% lbs winter wheat flour into the 
mix, and fold in by hand until the mix 
is smooth. Bake in oven at 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Note.—The tins should be lined on the 
bottom and sides with cardboard. Line 
them with wrapping paper before add- 
ing the mix. 

Note.—After baking let stand over 
night. Trim the cakes before icing them. 





Swiss Wafers 
Scale into a bowl: 

1 lb sugar 
% Ib almond paste 
Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into the mix 8 eggs, adding them 2 at a 
time. Sieve into the mix 1% lbs win- 


1% Ibs butter 
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ter wheat flour, and fold in by hand 
until the mix is smooth. Take a cloth 
bag with a small-sized plain tube in it 
and fill two thirds full of the above mix- 
ture. Run out in various shapes on 
lightly greased and dusted flat pans. 
Bake in oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Lemon Wafers 
Seale into a bowl: 
1 lb sugar 1 lb butter 
The yellow of the rind and juice of one 


lemon 
oz powdered carbonate ammonia 


Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into the mix 4 eggs, adding 1 at a time. 
Sieve into the mix 1% lbs winter wheat 
flour, and fold in by hand until the mix 
is smooth. Take a cloth bag with a 
medium-sized plain tube in it, and fill 
two thirds full of the above mixture. 






Run out on lightly greased and dusted 
flat pans about the size of a quarter. 
Bake in oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Butter Wafers 


Scale into a bowl: 

6 oz sugar 1 lb butter 

Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into the mix 3 eggs, adding them 1 at a 
time. Add 10 cc vanilla extract, and stir 
into the mix. Sieve into the mix 1% Ibs 
winter wheat flour, and fold in by hand 
until the mix is smooth. Take a cloth 
bag with a small-sized star tube in it, 
and fill the bag two thirds full of the 
above mixture. Run out into various 
shapes on lightly greased and dusted 
flat pans. Decorate them with nuts and 
cherries. Bake in oven at 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 








Sweet Goods Formulas That Have Pleased 
the British Palate 


By Henry B. Normande, in the British Baker 


ALMOND HARDBAKE 


10 lbs sugar. 

4 lbs sweet almonds. 

A little oil of almonds. 

2 lbs liquid glucose. 

3 pints water. 

Place the sugar, which should be either 
. hard granulated or a very light brown, 

a boiler with the water and give it time 

dissolve, or nearly so. Add the glu- 
se, and place over a slow fire until it 
boils. Remove the scum, add a few drops 
of oil of almonds, and boil quickly to 305 
grees. Have your slab prepared with 
ne upsets oiled and ready; lay the 
lanched halves of almonds in regular 
rows thereon, with the split side down, 
ind pour the boil very carefully, yet 
juickly, over them. This will require a 
ertain knack to avoid disarranging the 
almonds, but if they are placed rather 
iickly they will assist in holding each 
‘ther in position. When nearly cold, 
ark off into divisions with a knife, and 
reak up when quite cold. 


COCONUT POUND CAKES 


1% lbs butter. 

2 lbs eggs. 

8 oz coconut. 

Milk as required. 

14% Ibs sugar. 

3 lbs flour. 

Vo oz powder. 

Egg color. 

Cream up as for a cake batter, whisk- 
ing well after each addition of eggs. 
Draw in the flour, into which the coconut 
has been mixed, and use milk sufficient to 
make to a free mixing. Have some cake 
hoops, papered well above the rims, 
weigh out the batter at 14 oz each, sprin- 
kle some coconut upon them, and bake off 
in a sound oven. 


ALMOND RINGLETS 


1% lbs butter. 

2 Ibs flour. 

10 eggs. 

Almond essence. 

1% lbs sugar. 

1 lb ground almonds. 

Yo oz powder. 

Small flaked almonds. 

Pass the powder well into the flour 
and mix the ground almonds therein; 
make a bay, add the sugar and the eggs; 
break well together; flavor delicately 
with almond essence, and make to a firm 
dough. Roll out rather thinly; cut out 
with a small ring cutter; wash over with 
eggs, and dip each onto small flaked al- 
monds, allowing them to take up as much 
as they will, and shake off the surplus. 
Plate well apart upon slightly greased 
trays, and bake in a moderate oven. 


COCONUT KISSES 


6 lbs lump sugar. 

2 lbs liquid glucose. 

Colors as required, 

4 lbs fine coconut. 

Essences as required. 

2 pints water. 

These confections are made on the same 
system as that used for the manufacture 
of fondant icing; in fact, the process is 
very much the same. Place the sugar in 
a boiler, add the water, and let it stand 
until the sugar is almost dissolved. Add 
the glucose, and place on a low fire or on 
the gas ring. Give it a stir until all is 
liquid, then turn up the gas and bring 
quickly to a boil. Remove whatever 
scum there may be, then boil to 245 de- 
grees. Have the marble slab cleaned and 
lightly sprinkled with cold water. Pour 
the boil thereon; let it lie until the edges 
begin to set, then with a wooden spatula 
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work it backward and forward vigor- 
ously until it turns opaque and resem- 
bles fondant. Let it lie for a time, then 
proceed to work it together, working the 
coconut into it. Take small portions, 
add different colors and flavors, work 
well in, then break off into small rough 
pieces; slightly roll them, but keep them 
irregular, and finish by rolling them into 
coconut. Keep everything warm, or the 
fondant will set before you are ready; 
if it does get too firm to manipulate 
easily, warm it or dampen with a little 
simple sirup, but see that the kisses are 
quite dry when finished. 


RICE CAKES 

3 Ibs butter. 

5 lbs eggs. 

1 lb ground rice. 

Vanilla essence. 

3 lbs sugar. 

5 lbs flour. 

Yo oz powder. 

Milk and color. 

Cream up the butter with half the 
sugar to a fine, free batter; add the re- 
maining sugar, and beat well in. Add 
the eggs as usual, creaming well between 
each addition. After adding essence as 
required and a little color if the eggs are 
pale, draw in the flours and mix with 
milk sufficient to produce a nice, smooth 
mixing. Scale off into small round pa- 
pered hoops; dust a very little castor 
Sugar over each, and bake off in a mod- 
erate oven. Small rice cakes can be made 
from this recipe by adding a little more 
powder, say a quarter of an ounce, and 
filling out the batter into small, oval- 
shaped pans. 


WALNUT LUMPS 


3 Ibs sugar. 

% pint water. 
8 oz butter. 

4 oz glucose. 
%4 lb walnuts. 
Lemon essence. 


Proceed as directed for butterscotch. 
When ready, pour out into frames, then 
place walnut halves equal distances apart 
upon the boil, pressing them well in. 
When nearly cold mark it with a knife, 
so that each half walnut is in the center 
of a square. When quite cold, break up 
where marked and store in airtight can- 
isters. 

GINGER SNAPS 

The mixing given is a very reliable one, 
and if so desired can be made in large 
quantities and stored in a cool place for 
months, being baked as required. 

Mix on the board: 

Butter and fat 4 lbs 

Golden sirup 4 lbs 

Castor sugar 8 lbs 

Flour 4 Ibs 

Ground ginger 4 oz 

Mixed spice 1 oz 

The paste so obtained should be rather 
a soft one, and is placed in very small 
pieces on well-greased trays well apart 
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to allow for spreading and flowing in the 
oven. If the pieces are kept nice and 
small, say, no larger than half a walnut, 
the finished curls will be small and 
dainty, and will in all probability be 
much nicer in color than if larger pieces 
had been used. It must, however, be 
kept in mind that, if small, the increase 
in the cost of labor required to produce 
a given quantity will make it imperative 
that the price be higher than for larger 
curls made from the same recipe. The 
trays of snaps are baked in an oven no 
hotter than 300 degrees Fahrenheit until 
they have spread themselves right out 
and have a golden tinge on the edges. 
They are then drawn from the oven, 
and as soon as possible rolled up on 
small cylinders of wood—strips cut from 
an old, thin, peel-shaft generally are 
used. When cool and set, remove from 
the sticks and display for sale. 

As these goods are affected by damp- 
ness, it is best to bake sufficient for one 
day only, and so keep them fresh and in 
good condition. The exact moment when 
they can be rolled will soon be observed. 
Immediately on drawing from the oven 
it will be found impossible to pick them 
up, but before they are cool they will 
assume a pliant state, when they can 
easily be picked up off the trays and 
rolled up on the sticks. Should you find 
that you have left them too long and 
that they have set hard on the trays, re- 
place them in the oven for a few min- 
utes and the snaps will be found to have 
resumed the pliant condition in which 
you require them for rolling or curling. 


SIXPENNY SQUARE GINGERS 


This mixing is useful as a profitable 
means of using up cake crumbs. In many 
instances it is a regrettable fact that in 
using up cake crumbs many confection- 
ers make goods which do not even pay 
for the fresh raw materials they are 
using up, much less show a profit, but 
this mixing is quite a profitable under- 
taking. 

Flour 8 lbs 

Fat 2 lbs 

Brown and castor sugars mixed 2 lbs 

Golden sirup 7 lbs 

Cake crumbs 7 lbs 

Bicarbonate of soda 6 oz 

Ground ginger 4 oz 

Mixed spice 2 oz 

Milk 3 pts 


Scale the flour onto the board, rub in 
the fat, add the cake crumbs, and make 
a bay. Place therein all the remaining 
ingredients, and mix well together to a 
stiff dough. This dough can be made up 
and stored in a cool place with advan- 
tage for a week or so, and used from as 
desired. Scale off at 8 oz, and mold in a 
similar manner to molding a 1-lb tin 
loaf. Wash over with egg-wash, and 
place into small greased square tins. 
Place a few split almonds carefully on 
each—it will not do merely to sprinkle 
them on—and bake in a very cool oven. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Large Attendance Features Biscuit and Cracker 
Makers’ Convention 


By S. O. Werner 


HE twenty-seventh annual conven- 

tion of the Biscuit and Cracker 

Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, May 17-20, 
was another highly interesting meeting 
of this well-organized industry. This as- 
sociation established some years ago a 
reputation for holding excellent conven- 
tions that attracted a large percentage 
of its membership, and this one was no 
exception to the rule. Those in charge 
of the registration ran out of badges, 
and on the second day there were not 
many copies of the program available. 
Another feature of this convention was 
the large and fine exhibition of equip- 
ment and supplies. M. Hogan, western 
manager of the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers’ Co., did splendid work in this 
respect, and after business sessions the 
exhibit hall was crowded with bakers 
inspecting the latest equipment. 

A. Bowman, Denver, Colo., was 
elected president to succeed W. T. Bish- 
op, Los Angeles, who did not want his 
name considered for another term. Mr. 
Bowman served as vice president the 
past year, and has always been an active 
and leading member of the association. 
A. J. Zimmerman, Milwaukee, who has 
served as treasurer for several years, 
was elected viee president. Harry R. 
Templeton, Buffalo, was chosen treasur- 
er. R. T. Stokes, New York, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The board of directors consists of L. 
D. Manchester, Sioux Falls, S. D; A. 
P. Strietmann, Cincinnati; H. W. Steg- 
all, St. Louis; W. T. Bishop, Los An- 
geles; C. A. Bowman, Denver, Colo; A. 
J. Zimmerman, Milwaukee; W. C. Scott, 
Baltimore; W. H. Wiese, Davenport, 
Iowa; Harry R. Templeton, Buffalo; 
Fred D. Salerno, Chicago; F. L. Dillon, 
North Adams, Mass; John Hekman, 
Grand Rapids, Mich; Charles M. Thom- 
sen, Seattle; L. E. Autrey, of Griggs, 
Cooper & Co., St. Paul; E. K. Quigg, of 
the Richmond (Ind.) Baking Co. 

C. W. Wickersham, New York, is at- 
torney for the association, M. J. Hogan 
manager of the western department at 
Chicago, A. A. Schaal director of the 
technical bureau, Minneapolis, Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, research consultant, St. Paul, and 
Charles Postel, St. Louis, traffic man- 
ager. 

An open and one executive session 
were held each day of the convention. 
At the open session, when allied trades- 
men as well as bakers were present, a 
number of well-known men made ad- 
dresses, and at the closed sessions there 
were discussions on “Better Merchan- 
dising” led by Mr. Lyman, of the Quality 
Biscuit Co., reports of the Strietmann 
Fellowship by Dr. C. H. Bailey, research 
consultant, the technical bureau by A. 
A. Schaal, the technical committee by 
L. D. Manchester, chairman auditing 
committee, election of directors and of- 
ficers, and reports of officers and de- 
partment managers. 

At the opening business session Mr. 
Bishop made his annual address, which 
is published in part in this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller and American Bak- 
er. He requested members to consider 
the misfortune of people in many parts 
of the country caused by floods, torna- 

_does, ete., and asked all to share in the 
work of relief so necessary. 


GROCER IS SPEAKER 


C. H. Janssen, secretary-manager of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, brought a message of service and 
co-operation from his membership. The 
individual grocer, he said, is one who 
provides a part of the machinery neces- 
sary to market the cracker manufactur- 
ers’ products in the right manner. He 
was a strong believer in organization, 
and felt that all in the food industries 
should work together. The retail grocer 
is developing a group feeling of co-op- 
eration, and he thought the time is com- 
ing when all factors in the manufactur- 
ing and distributing of food products 
will find it advisable to hold conventions 
on the same date in the same cities, and 





have joint sessions for the discussion of 
mutual problems. Associations have 
adopted ethics which have lifted the plane 
of business much higher, he said, and 
have also benefited the public greatly. In 
conclusion he extended an invitation to 
the biscuit and cracker bakers to attend 
the annual convention of his organization 
at Omaha. 

Harry Collins Spillman, of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Co., New York, gave 
an inspirational talk, taking for his sub- 
ject “At the Gates of the Market Place.” 
The business man was at last coming 
into his own, he said, for dignity and 
glorification. There was a big read- 
justment going on, and methods were 
being studied to cut costs of selling. It 
costs some manufacturers 49c of every 
dollar to get their goods from the plant 
to the consumer. The problem, he said, 
is to make the selling staff as good as 
the production end, which would result 
in lower selling costs. Mr. Spillman’s 
address was listened to with great in- 
terest. 

May 19 was Technical Bureau Day. 
The first speaker was W. E. Lowell, 
western manager of the Bentz Engineer- 
ing Co. Air conditioning, he said, sim- 
ply meant bringing temperature and 
humidity under control. Control gave 
much better goods, better appearance, 
better yield, etc. He discussed the va- 
rious departments in a cracker factory 
and the effects of controlling these fac- 
tors. In air conditioning, bakers ac- 
complished results in the most economic 
manner, he said. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, director of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Chi- 
cago, took for his subject “Tomorrow’s 
Product Must be Better.” The people 
of this country were paying more atten- 
tion to what they ate, Dr. Van Norman 
said. Schools urged the use of more 
milk. Was it not time, he asked, for 
cracker bakers to learn if there was 
anything in this for them? There were 
more underfed children in this country 
than in any other, despite our prosper- 
ity and wealth, he said. Dry skim milk, 
he added, contained the essential mineral 
matter, and skim milk solids kept in- 
definitely and added flavor and color 
to products. 

Mr. Bishop, speaking after Dr. Van 
Norman, said that in Los Angeles $100,- 
000 were being spent yearly for feeding 
school children with milk and graham 
crackers. 

W. Harry Davis, of W. Harry Davis, 
Inc., spoke on standardization and co- 
operation, and emphasized the impor- 
tance and economy in adopting contain- 
ers of a standard size. 

At the opening of the last session, L. 
D. Manchester, a past president of the 
association, presented the retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Bishop, with a beautiful en- 
graved gavel, and expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the association for his splendid 
service during the past year. Mr. Bishop, 
in responding, spoke of the pleasure he 
derived from laboring for the best in- 
terests of the cracker industry, and also 
commended in glowing terms the fine 
work of Messrs. Stokes, Hogan, and 
Schaal. 


HONORARY MEMBER CHOSEN 


A. P. Strietmann, chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed to draw up a resolution 
relative to Brooks Morgan, who had ten- 
dered his resignation as a member and 
director of the association, spoke briefly 
regarding the work this man had ren- 
dered the industry. He served as presi- 
dent for 10 years during the most trying 
period of the association, and also as 
director for many years, and recently 
had sold his cracker business. A resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Strietmann was 
adopted, regretfully accepting Mr. Mor- 
gan’s resignation, and electing him an 
honorary member of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association. 

Philip Koering, president of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce, gave 
an excellent address on “The Highway 
of Business.” He spoke of the many 





changes and improvements in business 
methods, and the necessity of close co- 
operation and fine relationship between 
employer and employees. 

Harry R. La Towsky, of the mer- 
chants’ service bureau of the National 
Cash Register Co., spoke on “Helping 
the “Dealer Make More Sales and Prof- 
its.” The speaker covered in a thorough 
manner the work of his bureau with re- 
tailers of all kinds in this country, how 
it was working with them to improve 
stores, educate sales staffs, improve 
merchandising methods, advertising, etc. 
He used charts and illustrations to em- 
phasize his statements, and told the 
cracker bakers how they could better 
work with the retailer, who is such an 
important factor in the distribution of 
crackers and cookies. 

J. Kindleberger, president of the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., delivered one of the most in- 
spirational addresses at the convention. 
His subject was “Creating Another 
Blade.” During the last 10 days, he 
said, he had talked with a minister, a 
doctor, a retail grocer, a wholesale gro- 
cer, a paper manufacturer, and others, 
and all believed they were engaged in 
the worst kind of business. 

“Let us see if we cannot get pleasure 
out of our occupation,” he said. “Why 
not put aside one night a week for some 
real thinking about one’s business.” He 
advocated that the manufacturer walk 
slowly through his plant, stop to talk 
with the men and get them started to 
thinking. He thought it might be well 
for the biscuit and cracker manufactur- 
er to consider packing a little more 
closely. He recited an experience in a 
retail store recently to illustrate his 
point. Common sense, more thinking 
and some real capacity for real hard 
work mean success. 

At the annual banquet, held on May 
19, the hall was filled, and the entertain- 
ment of a high order. 


EXHIBITION IS FEATURE 


A feature of this convention was a 
fine exhibit of latest equipment and sup- 
plies. About 60 manufacturers and sup- 
ply houses had displays on the same 
floor as the convention hall, and biscuit 
and cracker manufacturers showed much 
interest in the latest types of machines. 
Among those who had attractive booths 
were: 

The Read Machinery Co. featured an 
extra heavy duty type D_ three-speed 
mixer, with special features of open sad- 
dle, and hand lever mechanism for rais- 
ing and lowering the bowl. Much fa- 
vorable comment was heard among bak- 
ers, and they displayed considerable in- 
terest in this equipment. The local of- 
fice of this company recently installed 
four master mixers in the plant of the 
Sawyer Biscuit Co., Chicago, which now 
has 10 of these in use. R. H. Looking- 
bill, Chicago, was in charge of the booth, 
assisted by H. H. Deal, general sales 
agent. 

The Smith Scale Co. had on display 
its Exact Weight scales Nos. 173, 373, 
cross tower type, 81-73, and 275 heavy 
duty scale. W. A. Scheurer, Chicago 
manager, had with him W. E. Dalbey 
and F. G. Holmes, of the local office. 

The American Machine & Foundry 
Co. was represented by R. E. Wells and 
J. W. Beck, of Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
exhibit was featured by the concern’s 
standard carton wrapping machine. It 
wraps all sizes, lengths, widths and 
heights, and is automatically adjustable 
to various sizes. 

The Union Steel Products Co, had an 
attractive display of 12 styles of wire 
caddy box racks. Those present were 
George P. Griffin, vice president, D. H. 
Bitney, Albion, Mich., and H. M. Bach- 
man, Chicago. 

The Edward Katzinger Co. was repre- 
sented by Paul Crissey, advertising man- 
ager, and Paul Chapman, sales manager. 
This concern’s attractive booth displayed 
velvediron cracker pans, wire cracker 
pans and galvanized perforated cooling 
trays. 

The Chase Bag Co. had on display 
Chase A two-bushel seamless bags. W. 
S. Peck, of the Chicago office, represent- 
ed this company. 

The American Dry Milk Institute’s 


- booth was in charge of Dr. H. E. Van 


Norman, director, assisted by C. S. Dar- 
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ling and H. M. Anthony. The institute 
had a very fine exhibit, consisting of 
production charts, composition of dry 
skim milk, and a line of cookies, etc., 
made with dry skim milk. 

The Procter & Gamble Co. had an at- 
tractive booth featuring Crisco. Those 
present from this company were J. G. 
Parry, sales manager of the Crisco de- 
partment, M. B. Graff, Cincinnati, M. 
D. Stone, Chicago, R. A. Mayo, Kansas 
City, and L. C. Bolvig, Minneapolis. 

The Chapman & Smith Co. was repre- 
sented by Leighton Jones and C. E. EX 
win. In this booth were displayed grape 
jelly, orange marmalade, jellies, jams, 
preserves, and a Dough Boy flour sifter. 

The Lockwood Mfg. Co. exhibited wire 
cracker pans and baking sheets, under 
direction of H. A. Leckwood and W. A. 
Noonan. 

The Handy Sack Baler Co. featured 
its handy sack baler, and was repre- 
sented by J. C. Fulkerson. 

The Bentz Engineering Co. displayed 
its air conditioner, and the machine in 
the booth was presented to the Biscuit 
& Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 
Institute. W. E. Lowell, western man- 
ager, was present. 

The @enick & Ford Sales Co. showed 
samples of its crystal corn sugar, molas- 
ses, corn oil and corn starch. Repre- 
sentatives were George L. Dautel and 
W. Bloomhall. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co. 
was represented by E. L. Reinke, A. 
Rinnie and L. B. Steenbock, of Chicago. 
The company had an attractive booth 
featuring its M. F. B. shortening. 

Other concerns having attractive ex- 
hibits were the H. R. Bliss Co; Foote- 
Jenks, Inc; the Liberty Chocolate Ma- 
chine Co; the Milligan-Higgins Gelatine 
Co., Inc; the Wahl Co; the American 
Can Co; the Ed Long Chemical Co; Wil- 
son & Co; Savage Bros. Co; E. & A. 
Opler; the McCormick Co; the Ameri- 
can Molasses Co; the Payson Mfg. Co; 
the Tin Decorating Co; the United 
Chemical & Organic Products Co; the 
Bayle Food Products Co; the Reeves 
Pulley Co; the Franklin Co; the Stand- 
ard Sealing Equipment Co; the Stuber 
& Kuck Co; the J. W. Allen Co; the 
Central Waxed Paper Co; the Hursch 
Display Case Co; the Arabol Mfg. Co; 
the Monticello Mfg. Co; the Edgerton 
Mfg. Co; the Thompsons Malted Food 
Co; the Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co; 
the Weston Paper & Mfg. Co; the Wash 
Fabric Co; the Sommers Bros. Appli- 
ance Co; the F. C. Traver Paper Co; 
the Foxboro Co., Inc; the Russakov Can 
Co; the Toledo Scale Co; the Racine 
Confectioners Machinery Co; the York 
Machine Co; Runkel Bros., Inc; the 
Ambrosia Chocolate Co; the B. H. Bunn 
Co; the Latham Machinery Co; the 
Cleveland Kleen-Cut Mfg. Co; Blumen- 
thal Bros; the Peters Machinery Co; the 
Finnell System, Inc; the Hobart Mfg. 
Co; the J. B. Ford Co; the Ideal Stitch- 
er & Mfg. Co; the United Fig & Date 
Co; the Food Materials Corporation; the 
Lancaster Products Co. 





BAKERS’ CLUB DINNER 

New York, N. Y.—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., has held no luncheon meeting dur- 
ing May. The second annual dinner 
dance held recently at the Hotel Bilt- 
more was very successful, with more 
than 100 guests in attendance. F. H. 
Frazier, president, acted as chairman, 
and among those who entertained the 
guests were Ellis Baum, of the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation, Mrs. S. 
Gross, M. Lee Marshall, of the Bakeries 
Service Corporation, and Charles Mc- 
Bride. 





$160,000 BOND FIXED 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Chicago reports that one Peter Waldron 
was held under bonds of $160,000 on 
charges of having stolen a loaf of bread 
from one William Smith. The bonds 
were set by Judge Philip J. Finnegan 
after seven other complaints had been 
filed against the alleged offender. 





YONKERS BAKERS ELECT 

New York, N. Y.—The Yonkers Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association has elected the 
following officers: president, Nick Der- 
touzous; vice president, Rudolf Vycital; 
treasurer, Richard Jeggle; secretary, 
Gustave Hoffeller; corresponding secre- 
tary, Otto Brehm. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Some Hints on How to Increase America’s 
Biscuit Consumption 
By W. T. Bishop 


From His Presidential Address Before the Annual Convention of the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago 


done by the American biscuit in- 

dustry during 1926 at $250,000,000, 
and the per capita consumption in 1926 
at 10.3 lbs, or $2.10 at wholesale prices. 
[here is no evidence, he tells me, that 
per capita consumption has increased in 
recent years. The gain in production 
has been no greater, relatively, than the 
increase in population. 

Here, then, is a common and a grave 
problem for all manufacturers engaged 
in the biscuit industry. How can we in- 
crease the demand for our products? 
Before we have finished our work at this 
convention, I think we shall all agree 
that the general solution of our problem 
is “better merchandising.” I should like 
to touch briefly on one phase of it. 

The attitude of our industry should 
lways be one of service to the cause of 
health of the child. Authorities agree 
that both the moral and intellectual de- 
elopment of the child depend on health. 
One of the great opportunities we have 
n this work is through the sale of our 
yroducts in the schools, and their serv- 
ng in school cafeterias. 

In a recent address in Los Angeles, 
Dr. F. M. Pottenger, who is an inter- 
ationally recognized authority on tuber- 
ulosis, mentioned the fact that some 
ime or other a majority of children be- 
ome infected with the tubercular germ. 
(f the vitality of the child is high, and 
its resistance up to par, it often, be- 
cause of this early infection, becomes 
mmune. Dr. Pottenger mentioned the 
fact that, in safeguarding the child 
against this disease, a big factor is the 
serving of healthful foods; and he em- 
phasized the importance of the lunches 
that are now served in the school, class- 
ing the school lunch with fresh air, super- 
vised play, and general hygienic meas- 
ures, 

We should devote more time to the 
schools by furnishing lunches including 
our products. In taking an active part 
in this great work, we not only do a 
service to the child, but also take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity for increasing 
our sales. 

The child has always been one of the 
largest consumers of our products. More 
and more we should try to make these 
products of ours more healthful. We 
should try to make them more attractive, 
and put them in more attractive pack- 
ages, so that we may better cater to the 
tastes of the child. 

Those of you who attended our last 
convention cannot fail to remember the 
address by Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan on 
“Child Nutrition.” Those of us who 
have failed to benefit by her address 
have, I feel, lost a great opportunity. 

One serious competitor of the cracker 
industry in the past few years, I am 
convinced, is the local baker who deliv- 
ers crackers in jars to the grocer, and 
subsequently takes back unsold goods. 
I fear that the inroads made by this kind 
of competition have taken away more 
business from the biscuit baker than his 
regular “legitimate” competitor has. 
The situation calls for deep study by 
our members. 

We are, without exception, engaged in 
what O. H. Cheney, vice president of the 
American Exchange-Irving Trust Co. of 
New York City, calls “the new compe- 
tition”: the competition between indus- 
tries. In that struggle the biscuit indus- 
try should act in a broad way as a unit. 

The segment of the consumer’s dollar, 
that is, the reward of the biscuit manu- 
facturer for his ceaseless efforts, has al- 
ways been exceedingly narrow, and the 
ominously increasing dimensions of other 
segments have threatened to constrict it 
even further. Increased consumer de- 
mand for luxuries and semiluxuries im- 
plies increased economy on necessities. 

In this “new competition”—this con- 
flict between industries—the biscuit in- 
dustry cannot afford to be a spectator. 
It must fight if it would retain its share 
of the consumer’s dollar! The fight in 
which we are engaged must not be mere- 
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ly a defensive skirmish: it must be a 
“movement in force.” In plain lan- 
guage, the industry must create in the 
mind of the consumer an increased de- 
sire for its products strong enough to 
overcome the appeal of other commodi- 
ties that is created by the alluring prop- 
aganda of other industries! 

Can we not work as an association— 
yes, even as an industry—for increased 
demand for our products? I believe we 
can, and I believe that our association 
Code of Ethics points the way. I call 
your particular attention to articles one, 
six, seven, eight and nine. 

“To use only high grade materials and 
to seek by every means to enhance the 
purity and wholesomeness of our prod- 
ucts.” 

I wish we had included the word at- 
tractiveness, for it is attractiveness that 
sells our product. Regardless of its 
purity and wholesomeness, if it is unat- 
tractive it has little or no appeal to the 
prospective customer. At all times we 
must strive to make our products at 
least as fair in appearance as any other 
domestic product, and, if possible, even 
comparable with the dainty creations of 
foreign manufacturers. The trend is 
strongly in that direction, as keen ob- 
servers well know. To the matter of 
purity and wholesomeness I hardly need 
refer. Today an unwholesome food 
product is unthinkable; purity is the sine 
qua non that must characterize our prod- 
uct. An impure or low grade commod- 
ity has no place in the biscuit industry, 
and any manufacturer who stoops to use 
it is unworthy of his profession. 

“To know accurately our costs of man- 
agement, production and distribution in 
order that a fair price, a fair wage and 
a fair profit may be assured.” 

Comment from me is quite unneces- 
sary; it is a self-evident truth and the 
basis of article seven, 

“To compete with fairness, securing 
patronage on merit and without deroga- 
tory reference to a competitor or his 
goods.” 

We do not compete with fairness if we 
sell our goods on any other basis than 
that of merit. Discounts not justified by 


a fair cost and a fair profit are not fair 
competition. “Free deals” are not fair 
competition. Free equipment is not fair 
competition. Some one must bear the 
cost of such donations, and too frequent- 
ly their cost is taken out of the quality 
of the bakery products. If competitors 
are forced, against their wishes, to adopt 
the same practices, the quality of their 
goods, instead of being enhanced, is im- 
poverished. As a result, the good will 
of the consumer is lost, and evil con- 
sequences are suffered by the industry as 
well as by the guilty parties. Worst of 
all are prices that are not justified by 
considerations of accurate cost, plus a 
fair profit. ‘The laws of competition are 
always working for equalization of sell- 
ing prices, and, in the process, retaliation 
and even reprisals are often dominant 


factors. (We have seen at least one 
prominent example during the past 
year.) What does it profit any manu- 


facturer to increase his sales at the 
expense of his profits? 

“To be guided by a spirit of fair deal- 
ing in our relations with our fellow- 
members, with our customers and all 
others with whom we do business.” 

I wish that this article were even a 
little broader. We could make it so by 
substituting “competitors” for “fellow- 
members.” When we expect fair treat- 
ment, we should give it. When we ex- 
pect tolerance in a large way, we should 
not provoke in a small way. It is in- 
compatible with “a spirit of fair deal- 
ing.” 

Finally, “to co-operate whole-heartedly 
and broad-mindedly.” Co-operation is 
what the industry needs most of all. If 
we could but forget the acrimonious dis- 
putes of the past and abandon the petty 
practices of the day, which only foment 
ill will; if we would devote all our 
energy to merchandising our products on 
their merits, if we would cultivate our 
natural markets and avoid selfish, grasp- 
ing’ and even unethical practices in other 
territories, then, and not till then, may 
we hope for the whole-hearted and 
broad-minded co-operation that the in- 
dustry needs. Co-operation of this kind 
will heal the sores of internal dissension ; 
it will stamp out unethical and even 
selfish practices; it will enable us to 
consolidate our efforts for the creation 
of new business; it will enable us to 
meet the new competition. Is it attain- 
able? Yes, but only through unselfish, 
democratic unification of purpose; 
through a willingness of all factors in 
the industry, big and little, to work to- 
gether for the common weal! 








Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
Annual Convention 
By Bruno C. Schmidt 


HE ninth annual convention of the 

Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 

Association was opened on May 13 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York, by 
Paul Esselborn, president, of the Cen- 
tury Machine Co., Cincinnati. A _ fair 
gathering of equipment men was present 
at this first meeting, which was held 
behind closed doors. At this session the 
president’s address was delivered and 
various reports were heard. 

While no definite report was given, it 
seems that the New York convention 
opens the door to closer co-operation 
with the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. It was stated that a com- 
mittee would be appointed within a few 
days to work in close touch with a com- 
mittee to be appointed by the engineers. 
Further plans of these two committees 
will be announced later. 

Important points were discussed by 
Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, with the equipment 
members. A full report of this confer- 
ence will be announced later. 

In the afternoon an open session was 
held, at which various well-known speak- 
ers addressed the equipment men. Dr. 
Alexander, of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, discussed that sub- 
ject and gave a graphic picture of in- 
dustrial conditions in the United States. 
He expressed the hope that the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
would shortly become a member of the 
board. 


In a lengthy address, Fred B. Haring, 
of the Buffalo law firm of Haring & 
Haring, discussed “Conditional Sales 
Contracts,” a problem which is of espe- 
cial interest to the manufacturers of 
bakers’ machinery and equipment. He 
quoted case after case to show the vari- 
ety of laws covering sales contracts in 
the different states. 


E. B. PRICE IS SPEAKER 


One of the most interesting addresses 
was the one by E. B. Price, president 
of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, who brought its greetings to the 
equipment group. He pointed out that 
his society placed utmost importance 
upon a better understanding between 
trade associations, because it felt that 
only by closest co-operation the various 
problems of the baking industry could 
be solved most successfully. Mr. Price 
said that the engineers planned a new 
campaign for the standardization of 
bakery equipment which, in his belief, 
would make it much easier for the av- 
erage baker to turn out a good loaf of 
bread with machinery best suited to his 
particular requirements. Standardiza- 
tion did not mean that a certain mixer 
would be selected as the standard, but 
pertained rather to the size of the mixer 
in proportion to the volume of the bak- 
er’s business. He expressed a desire that 
the bakery equipment body would ap- 
point a committee to work with a com- 
mittee of the engineers to consider the 
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various problems and find a solution sat- 
isfactory to both parties. 

Peter G. Pirrie, of Bakers Weekly, 
New York, took occasion to say a few 
words regarding the proof boxes used in 
bakeries, and pointed out the necessity 
of giving the bakers proper advice as to 
how they can use existing equipment to 
the best advantage. 

Fred. R. Marvin spoke on “Red Influ- 
ences in American Industries.” 


DONATION TO RED CROSS 


Before Mr. Stude took the floor a 
closed session was announced. At the 
end of this meeting Joseph C. Emley, 
treasurer, announced that the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
had unanimously voted to donate $500 
to the American Red Cross to be used 
for the sufferers by the Mississippi flood. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


In the final business meeting on May 
14 the officers were re-elected: Paul Es- 
selborn, of the Century Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, president; Harry Lockwood, 
of the Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
vice president; John M. Van Houten, of 
the Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y., 
secretary; Joseph C. Emley, of the 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, treas- 
urer. George E. Dean, of the Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., a past 
vice president, was elected to the execu- 
tive board. 

The place of the 1928 annual conven- 
tion will be named by the executive 
board at its next meeting. 

THE BANQUET 

On the evening of May 13 the bakery 
equipment men and their friends assem- 
bled in the breakfast room of the Hotel 
Commodore for the annual banquet. The 
committee in charge had arranged for 
a sumptuous repast, to which every one 
did justice. Mr. Esselborn welcomed the 
guests and introduced the toastmaster 
of the evening, William Morris. 

Among those who addressed the gath- 
ering were Mr. Lockwood, Frank Bam- 
ford, Mr. Dean, Mr. Stude and Mr. 
Price. The official speaker of the eve- 
ning was Thomas Daly, who discussed 
“The Poetry of Business.” He related 
several stories about the Irish, Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch and Italians, and recited a 
short poem written by himself, “A Night 
in Bachelors’ Hall.” 

In addition to those mentioned in the 
registration list, the following attended 
this affair: Edward Fletcher, of the 
Read Machinery Co; Henry A. Kroger, 
Jaburg Bros; A. S. Purves and Bruno 
C. Schmidt, The Northwestern Miller; 
Frank Bamford, Bakers Weekly; War- 
ren Wheeler, Bakers Review; A. W. 
Parry, Bakers’ Helper; Arthur Rose, 
New South Baker; A. Schwill, Albert 
Schwill Co; Edward’ Shields, ‘The 
Fleischmann Co; William D. Bleier, 
Trang Corporation. 


REGISTRATION LIST 


The following members attended the 
convention: D. M. Finke, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
R. E. Baker, Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., 
Saginaw, Mich; D. H. Redner, Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co; Paul Esselborn, Century Machine 
Co., Cincinnati; B. C. Black and A. 
Leavitt, Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
New York; Joseph C. Emley, Duhrkop 
Oven Co., New York; John M. Van Hou- 
ten, Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y; 
Grant Call, Edison Electric Appliance 
Co., Chicago; F. Simpson, Fish Rotary 
Oven Co., Walworth, Wis; F. Rawl, Hal- 
ler Oven Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; Gus. Eich- 
man, Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio; Ar- 
thur Katzinger, Edward Katzinger Co., 
Chicago; Harry A. Lockwood, Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; A. J. Wills, Au- 
gust Maag Co., Baltimore; J. Faulds, 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago; 
H. A. Sevigne, National Bread Wrap- 
ping Machine Co., Nashua, N. H; F. X. 
Lauterbur, Peerless Bread Machine Co., 
Sidney, Ohio; O. R. Read, Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa; A. J. Jensen, 
Roberts: Portable Oven Co., Chicago; C. 
L. Jensen, Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati; George E. Dean, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich; Reginald Smith, 
Superior Oven Co., Albion, Mich; W. J. 
Walker, Thomson Machine Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J; W. N. Elwood, Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill. 
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Following the Popularity Tide of the Toasted Sandwich 
By Ernest A. Dench 


sumption lies along the toast 
route. People prefer thicker slices 
for this purpose, for thin slices of toast, 
as a rule, are brittle. Spread with 
creamery butter while it is hot on chilly 
winter mornings, and one can eat several 
slices right off the bat, so to speak. 
Here’s a salesmanship pointer not al- 
ways considered. Before you can sell 
more bread, you have to sell the merits 
of perfect toast. 


O*- way to increased bread con- 


Enter the Sandwich Shop 


In the restaurant field, despite all the 
bread propaganda that was before the 
public, toast languished in popularity 
until the advent of the toasted sandwich 
and the automatic toaster, which restored 
toast’s lost fame. Among our circle of 
friends and acquaintances were some who 
ceased ordering toast with their eggs or 
bacon, or separately. In nine cases out 
of ten it would come to the restaurant 
table unevenly done, with part of the 
bread still a virgin white, and, to top it 
all, cold and unbuttered. Nothing is 
worse than spreading hard butter on cold 
toast. 

Then the Sandwich Shop sprang into 
being, offering a dozen or more tempting 
toasted sandwich combinations—produced 
in a jiffy, and betraying none of the 
haste usually associated with rush hour 
service, and, what is more important, 
made right at the counter in full view 
of the patron, instead of having to be 
lugged in from the kitchen. So meteoric 
has this new “snack” habit caught on 
that there is at least one national chain 
—the B/G Sandwich Shops—which now 
operates in many large cities from New 
York City to Seattle. Its slogan is “A 
Meal a Minute.” 

The baker ought to ride on the crest 
of the popularity of the toasted sand- 
wich, for many folk to whom bread was 
distasteful in this form are rapidly be- 
coming converts. This means, incidental- 
ly, more toast consumed at home, where 
it can be made as each member of the 
family prefers it—lightly done, medium 
or just on the verge of blackness. 

The Sandwich Shops are little more 
‘than cubbyholes in the high-rent districts 
of the big cities. Their scope for dis- 
play is limited, yet they attract the 
crowds from noon until night. It is the 
spectacle of the battery of toasters in 
plain view which accomplishes more than 
elaborate display methods in influencing 
toast consumption. 

One large restaurant we know, Kug- 
ler’s, of Philadelphia, realizing the in- 
roads the Sandwich Shop was making 
into its cafeteria patronage, recently 
combated this competition with a sepa- 
rate Sandwich Shop installation on the 
main floor of its establishment. “Our 
purpose has been to glorify the sand- 
wich,” explained Superintendent H. R. 
Tully, “and at the same time to get the 
sandwich customers out of our cafeteria 
line during the peak periods. This then 
leaves table room for those of our guests 
who want to dine on more substantial 
foods. The business has only been open 
about 10 days, but it has justified our 
hopes in accomplishing the purpose de- 
sired.” 

Here you have an authentic expres- 
sion of opinion from a man who is in a 
position to sense the latest dining trend. 

While the Sandwich Shop is a big city 
institution, do not think you are immune 
from this latest development because you 
are a small town baker. Every pro- 
gressive drug store or confectioner with 
a luncheonette is putting in a toasting 
machine. Probably, too, your local res- 
taurant has either gotten one or is con- 
templating so doing. 


The Automatic Toasting Machine 


This toasting machine, which comes in 
different sizes, is being manufactured by 
several companies. For instance, the 
medium size fellow, at $85, will toast 
four sandwiches (eight slices of bread) 
in 20 seconds. The mechanism is as 
simple as a chewing gum penny slot 
machine, except that it delivers the goods 
each and every time. The machine is 


connected to any convenient electrical 
outlet, and is provided with three de- 





An Appetizing Window Display Featuring a Sandwich Recipe Booklet 


grees of heat. The bread slices are 
slipped in, the levers turned down, and, 
directly the toast is done, it bobs up the 
oven slot and the current halts of its 
own accord. No watchful waiting. 

Many a baker who runs a small lunch 
room or tea room as an adjunct to his 
business might look into the matter to 
his decided profit. 


Show Window Dramatization of Toast 


This is by the way, however, since the 
bakery end of your business comes first 
and foremost. With the modern sand- 
wich as a toast ambassador, you have, 
like the restaurateur, to sell the merits 
of perfect toast. The difference in the 
means of exploitation is that you, as the 
baker, are selling toast “in the raw,” 
while the toasted sandwich operator of- 
fers the perfect product. Your show 
display technic must therefore be far 
more elaborate than his. His sandwiches 
speak for themselves, but you have to 
sell the bread before you can sell perfect 
toast—and the latter has to be visualized 
in pictorial form, like a stage setting. 
Strip the theater of its scenery and it 
becomes an eyesore of grubby walls, 
ropes, pulleys and rolled scenery. In a 
like manner, simply display plain bread 
and you will find too many unimagina- 
tive people in this everyday world who 
will not be tempted. Disguise the bread 
as a beautifully browned sliced creation, 
and the palate will be tickled. 

The “before and after” form of ex- 
ploitation is as good for bread as it is 
for a patent medicine or a toilet prep- 
aration. The natural reaction of the 
housewife is, Will the bread slice firm 
for toasting? We know of this from 
personal experience. In our village of 
900 or so souls there is no baker baking 
his own products. The nearest approach 
to it is a combination baker-delicatessen 
who buys his wares from a wholesale bak- 
er. The grocer-butcher we patronize 
handles several brands of bread made 
by big companies. We rather liked one 
of these products until a few weeks ago, 
when it began to deteriorate. For in- 
stance, it is impossible to make sand- 
wiches: with the loaf after the first few 
slices are cut. It then begins to crum- 
ble most ferociously. Even keeping it 
two or three days does not improve it. 
To make a decent piece of toast with it 
is an impossibility. This is probably not 
an isolated experience; there are bakers 
all over the country turning out a crum- 
bly loaf. But if yours stays firm from 
the toe to the heel, cut out the modest 
violet stuff. Slice a loaf and spread the 
slices fanwise, flanked at the opposite 
side by a fanwise lay-out of deliciously 
crisp pieces of toast. This “before and 
after” exhibit will tell its own story, al- 
though a simple little showcard, worded 
something after this style, will help: 

No fussing, fuming and delays at home in 
toasting our bread. 


It stays nice and firm until the last slice. 
is severed. 


One concern we know introduced a 
gigantic cut-out of a toaster, large 
enough to be set on the floor and yet 
come up to the level of the partly in- 
closed background, where the ledge was. 
This cut-out was hollow in the center, 
where the opening was large enough to 
accommodate a regular size toaster, with 
four nicely browned pieces of bread in 
position. The spotlight at the top front 
of the trim was focused exactly on 
this opening, throwing the small toaster 
and its contents into a flood of light. 
Signs at each side delivered the follow- 
ing convincing arguments: 

The way most people in town like toast. 

Delicious toast with our bread can be 

quickly made on the toaster. 


In attempting anything more elaborate 
in the way of a toast demonstration, you 
are conscious of show window limita- 
tions. 

Few bakeries can introduce wax fig- 
ures, home furnishings and other “props” 
within the reach of departmental and 
furniture stores and gas and electric 


utility companies. Leaving aside the 
matter of expense, most bakery show 
windows are not built that way—the 
floor level is several feet above the side- 
walk; admirable for small baked goods, 
but inappropriate for the reproduction 
of the room in a typical home, the floor 
setting for which should be almost on the 
sidewalk level. An effective display can- 
not be built up over the height of the 
average person—for little is seen above 
the eye level. People are inclined to look 
downward rather than upward. 


Why Not Stage a Demonstration? 


You want to push toast in a smashing 
manner, but how? At certain hours of 
the day the bakeshop is a busy place; in 
fact, there is a steady stream of women 
in from the time it opens to the time 
it closes. The tendency of undecided 
customers to look around for dessert 
suggestions is great, particularly if spe- 
cial attention is given to attractive dis- 
play. 

The bakeshop is not like the grocery 
store, with its shelves loaded down and 
‘barrels and boxes in every conceivable 
corner. There is usually room somewhere 
around for the staging of a toast exhibit 
or demonstration, which can be as elab- 
orate or as simple as you have the facili- 
ties for. 

It is our suggestion that you line up 
one or more of the local department or 
furniture stores, or possibly the local 
electric light utility, and borrow the nec- 
essary “props” for such an_ exhibit. 
These would consist of some pieces of 
kitchen furniture and the accessory 
cooking appliances. An _ experienced 
housewife or local domestic science ex- 
pert could be hired for a few hours each 
day to prepare the many tempting dishes, 
using toast as a base. 

One bakery concern we know pur- 
chased a large quantity of electric toast- 
ers, usually sold at $5, direct from the 
manufacturer, and retailed them at cost 
price. Friendly relations which had ex- 
isted for years were disrupted, and more 
harm than good was done while the brief 
experiment lasted. Far better to enjoy 
the co-operation of the local concerns 
selling toasters, for they will give you 
all the support you need, with none of 
the financial risks attached. 








An Arizona Bakery Success Proving the 
Value of a Daily Audit 
By Roy George 


TARTING with $400 cash and no 

experience in the bakery business in 

1910, Vance Brothers, Phoenix, 
Ariz., had grown to be a quarter of a 
million dollar concern by 1920. Today 
the three brothers control and manage 
one of the finest plants in the South- 
west, with branches in the principal cities 
of Arizona. 

“Financing our experience,” says 
Frank T. Vance, president and man- 
ager, “was just like sending the family 
to school, only we had to maintain the 
overhead of the whole institution.” 

J. Mont Vance is vice president of the 
firm, and he confirmed the statement of 
his brother. “We had it all to learn,” 
he said, “and we sure had to pay our 
tuition.” 

Burt Vance, sales manager, had his 
way paid for him. He is the youngest, 
and merely grins good-naturedly and 
says he is kept so busy now that he has 
no time to hear the tales of the hard- 
ships his brothers went through. 

The Vance boys were raised on a farm 
in the Salt River Valley. It was always 
believed by the pioneers that some day 
the Roosevelt Dam would be built, and 
that farming would become, as it now 
has, a stabilized industry in Arizona. 
But in those days, when a season’s crops 
depended on the ability of a rock and 
brush dam to withstand the freshets of 
a great river fed by mountain streams, 
the Vance Brothers decided they could 
build a business before the government 
could make up its mind to build a per- 
manent dam. 





With no inside information or inside 
opportunities, the two older boys, Frank 
and Mont, decided to embark on the 
bakery sea. 

“We had $400 saved up between us,” 
says the head of the business, “and we 
got a chance to rent a building in the 
little town of Mesa, 12 miles out of 
Phoenix, in which the public had long 
become accustomed to seeing a bakery 
business conducted. 

“We put a new Dutch wood-fired oven 
in the basement, hired the best baker we 
could get and put our best efforts into 
the business besides. Within three 
months we were confronted with a stack 
of bills that threatened immediate ruin. 
That was our first jolt.” 

In slack times on the farm, while they 
were waiting for the country to become 
properly irrigated, the two boys had 
each learned a trade. Frank was a car- 
penter, a builder and contractor; Mont 
was an expert butter and cheese maker. 
They returned to their trades, and paid 
up the first batch of bills. 

“When we got ourselves square with 
the world again and had re-established 
our credit, we bought out the only other 
bakery of importance on the south side 
of the river. This was the beginning 
of lesson number two. We worked a 
little harder than ever before, planned a 
little more closely, and studied the bak- 
ery business in all its details. A year 
of the hardest kind of work brought us 
the increase in volume that we knew was 
necessary to success, opened up new pos- 
sibilities for the future that were most 
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alluring, and incidentally brought us 
face to face again with the biggest stack 
of bills a firm ever had to dig out from 
under. 

“Something was wrong. Everybody 
told us we were one of the most success- 
ful houses in the state. A great future 
was predicted for us by our friends. We 
had worked hard and had built up what 
seemed like a fine, thriving business, but 
here we were away deep in the hole.” 

There was nothing for it but to go 
back to work at their trades, and this 
they did. But never for a minute did 
they consider giving up their chosen 
business. They paid up everything, and 
planned a new order of things. 

“The bakery business demands an 
audit every day,” is the conclusion of 
the president of the concern that today 
dominates the trade in Arizona. 

“Weights and measures, figures and 
icts; an inventory every night from the 
day’s records, and a physical inventory 
every 30 days; two reports daily from 
the mixing department, one on cake and 
me on bread; reports also from the oven 
department, the wrapping department, 
id the sales department; and a grand 
immary turned in to me by the head 
lookkeeper every 24 hours keeps us 
traight today,” says the senior member 
of the firm, “and if we didn’t have that 
nd make use of it, I would expect to 
ive to go back to mixing concrete by 

e end of the year.” 

The brothers incorporated, and allied 
themselves with two good business men 

1) the persons of Tom Watson and Glen 
stapley. They then inaugurated the sys- 
*m of close checking that they have 
erfected in their business, until today 

is to this system of daily checks more 
than to anything else that the general 
manager gives credit for their success. 

In 1920 it was decided to expand the 
business and to erect a thoroughly mod- 
rn plant, with a view to the future 
usiness of the state. This program of 
xpansion, to the surprise of the pro- 
moters, met with resistance on the part 
of competitors that threatened disaster 
to the bakery business and presented the 
public with a bonus on its food bill for 
the year the aggregate figure of which 
vould have amazed the customers if they 
could have seen it. 

“The books in our rigid accounting 
ystem showed it,” says the president, 
“and we were forewarned to finance our- 
selves adequately to take care of the 
fight. It was not a fight of our making, 
but we had been up against so many 
walls of debt that we realized the im- 
portance of financing the campaign in 

advance, and we did. We knew that this 
time it was not a case of going out and 
working at a trade to pay up the bills 
after the debt had accrued. This time it 
had to be prepared for in advance. 

“We made it a publicity campaign, 
and financed it as ‘advertising. We 
went at it as if we liked it. We spent 
a huge sum of money, but we had learned 
something of the necessity of getting 
value received for what we spent, and 
while our competitors were trying to 
keep the volume down and hold only 
what they had, we went out after new 
business. It cost us money, but we 
got it.” 

The limits to the field of profit have 
been rigidly set up by the auditing de- 
partment of the Vance concern, and the 
sum and substance of it is that they 
want the volume of the bread business, 
but in pastry they limit themselves to 
going after the best trade only. 

“The time was when we had to take 
a loss on pastry,” says the sales man- 
ager, “but today we are selling a limited 
imount at a premium.” 

This matter of setting the limits in- 
stead of having them set for you has 
interested this firm particularly since the 
fight that was forced on it for the first 
year after moving from Mesa into the 
trading center of Phoenix. 

“We are enjoying the most friendly re- 
lations with all our competitors now,” 
said Frank Vance, “and there is no rea- 
son why we should not continue to do so. 
We have our business planned for a 
steady growth for at least the next 10 
years. We believe there will be a big 
increase in the volume of Arizona busi- 
ness, owing to the natural increase in 
population, and we know from our ex- 











perience that this will be best handled 
by those best prepared to handle it. 
Naturally, this result will be attained 
most readily by budgeting the business. 
We are ready and anxious to forego cer- 
tain lines in order to put our best efforts 
into other lines.” 

Gustav Meyers, production manager, 
and the big new oven, are features that 
cannot be duplicated anywhere else in 
the world. 

Thirteen years ago, when the twin 
Vance Brothers were still operating a 
small bakery in Mesa, this big, broad, 
blond, smiling chap walked in and an- 
nounced himself as the new baker they 
had sent for. The proprietors exchanged 
glances as they looked the new man over. 

“Oh, you’re not stung,” said Gus good- 
naturedly, taking off his coat. And after 
13 years with them, he is now production 
manager, with the biggest electric oven 
of the Schaller type in the world. 

This big oven, built of steel and as- 
bestos, is 50 feet in length, 10 feet 
broad, and stands higher than a tall 
man. Inside, it has a great traveling 
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steel apron that forms the floor of the 
oven, and can be regulated as to speed 
to meet the needs of various products. 
The capacity of the oven is 4,000 1-lb 
loaves an hour. 

A Sevigne bread wrapper turns out 
the finished product in a steady stream 
to the shipping room. A fleet of 12 
immense trucks, especially designed to 
carry bread, cakes and pies, but with the 
general appearance of a fleet of moving 
vans, distributes the goods over a radius 
of 250 miles by the great system of high- 
ways that is making Arizona renowned. 

The business is a cash sales proposi- 
tion, the drivers being the collectors. “We 
will continue to put high grade food 
products into the making of our goods, 
and we will raise the prices as much as 
we find necessary in order to insure the 
customer a nutritious item for his table 
and maintain our percentage of profit. 
We can tell to the fraction of a cent 
what the daily fluctuations are,” said 
Frank Vance, with conviction, “and we 
feel reasonably sure of our customers 
now.” 








A Baker’s Unique Hobby 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





Mr. Kern’s Reproduction of Boyhood Scenes Among the Alps 


NNUMERABLE men have hobbies. 
I To many a hobby is an absolute neces- 

sity if they are to get the utmost of 
pleasure and satisfaction from life. It 
is nearly always aside from their busi- 
ness, and provides a restful outlet from 
the cares and responsibilities of their 
daily work. What a man’s hobby may 
be matters but little. Golf, art, litera- 
ture, baseball, pinochle or the almost 
innumerable other things to which a man 
may become attached all serve the same 
purpose for those interested in them. 

However, occasionally a man is found 
who has a hobby quite out of the or- 
dinary. It is often unique, and expresses 
the individualism of the one indulging 
in it. Such, surely, is the case of Charles 
Kern, an eminently successful St. Louis 
baker and former miller. To study his 
hobby is to learn two definite character- 
istics of the man—an intense love of his 
boyhood home and a deep interest in 
mechanics. 

Mr. Kern’s recollections of his boyhood 
home are of high mountains and rushing 
mountain streams; of mills in quaint 
settings, and monasteries in lonely sur- 
roundings; of magnificent castles, and of 
cabins of the sturdy people who live in 
the Alpine regions. Although he has 
lived in America for many years, and 
says that he will always consider it his 
home, nevertheless the love for his boy- 
hood settings has never left him, and as 
he has been eminently successful in busi- 
ness he has gratified this feeling by 
building in his home a replica of the 
scenes of his early life. He has done 
all of the work himself, and that it truly 





is a work of art may be judged from the 
accompanying illustration. 

But before describing the work, it is 
interesting to consider what manner of 
man is this who has spent $6,000 and un- 


Charles Kern 
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told hours of work in creating the re- 
production of his old home. Originally, 
Mr. Kern was a miller. He confesses 
that he does not know exactly why he 
changed from that to baking, but he ad- 
mits that it may have been for the best, 
although he was quite successful as a 
miller. He first entered his father’s mill 
in Bavaria as an apprentice, learning all 
phases of mill operation. Incidentally, 
he believes that more attention should 
be given to the practical training of 
those who are expected to become the 
head millers of the future. 

When he came to this country as a 
young man in 1881 he was thoroughly 
versed in milling, and first secured a po- 
sition with the Kleinger Milling Co., 
Herman, Mo., later being transferred to 
the company’s mill in St. Charles, Mo. 
His next move was to come to St. Louis 
as head miller for the Engelke-Feiner 
Milling Co., which proved to be his last 
milling connection, for in 1886 he started 
in the baking business for himself in the 
old French Market. He is now about to 
bring his active business career to an end, 
however, for on May 1 he will retire 
from the Union Biscuit Co., of which he 
has been general manager for the last 
25 years. That, very briefly, is the busi- 
ness career of one who has never been 
too busy to remember his boyhood home. 

Out of stone and cement Mr. Kern has 
created a replica of not one particular 
spot in the Alps, but rather a general 
effect of his boyhood recollections. He 
has had a special room added to his 
home to house the display, which is about 
10 feet wide and a like distance in depth, 
and perhaps seven feet high. In build- 
ing it he has allowed his mechanical bent 
free reign, and there is much in the dis- 
play that is operated by electricity. The 
buildings are electrically lighted, the 
wheels of the mill turn, the train chugs 
around through the mountains, a boat on 
the lake is propelled by its own power 
and the various other features of the 
scene are as effectively operated. A 
stream of water falls from the moun- 
tain side and ultimately empties into a 
lake. It is from this stream that the 
power to turn the mill wheel is obtained. 
The mountains are graced with their na- 
tive animals, and high up on them are a 
church and a monastery, from the latter 
of which several monks may be seen 
peering from windows. The replica has 
been built with such exacting care and 
detail that it would require much more 
space than is available to describe it 
minutely, but to say the least it is ex- 
tremely true to life as Mr. Kern remem- 
bers it in that part of the world. 

The various objects in the display 
come from many parts of the world, for 
Mr. Kern has traveled widely and in- 
tends to spend the summer abroad. The 
rocks came from Hot Springs, Ark., and 
Steeleville, Mo. Some of the figures he 
bought in Holland, some in Egypt and 
others in Belgium, Italy, China and other 
sections of the world. He considers 
travel one of the greatest things in life, 
and, if a man can afford it, sees no rea- 
son why he cannot indulge in it. His 
theory is that if a man’s business is not 
so organized that the manager can get 
away at various times, then it is not or- 
ganized at all. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO BAKERY 


Torepo, Ou1o.—A Nickles, operating 
the Navarre or A. Nickles Bakery, Na- 
varre, Ohio, has an unusual plant for 
a town of this size, which would not be 
possible but for the fact that he does 
business over a wide territory and has 
a reputation for his cakes. He is now 
completing some notable improvements. 
A new steam box is being built under 
the supervision of the W. E. Long Co., 
a two-deck electric oven for baking cakes 
is being installed to take the place of 
one of the three hearth ovens used here- 
tofore, and there is the usual equipment 
of high-speed mixer, divider, rounder, 
molder, proofer and wrapping machines. 
The plant is very conveniently arranged 
for handling bread from the ovens to 
the trucks. There is a large bread room, 
with ample racks, opening through sev- 
eral doorways to a wide and long load- 
ing platform in the rear. It is the kind 
of plant in which a proprietor naturally 
takes pride. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 
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Alaska Michigan Brook Bros., bakers, Bolivar, have dis- The sales staff of the Homestead (Pa.) 
The San Francisco Bakery, Juneau, The Lakeview (Mich.) Milling Co.’s continued. : Baking Co, were guests of Horace W. 
has installed electric refrigeration. plant burned recently. Samuel Scher, baker, will open a store Crider, president, at a dinner recently, 
é at 1806 Crotona Avenue, New York. Short addresses on salesmanship were 
Alabama Minnesota J. Shimel, 154 Allen Street, New York, 


The National Bread Co., subsidiary of 
the National Biscuit Co., has purchased a 
McCulla & 


controlling interest in the 
Tyler Bakery, Birmingham. 


California 


Hans Jevne, 78 years old, wholesale 
grocer and manufacturer of food prod- 
ucts in Los Angeles for many years, died 
His son is manager of the H. 
baking 


recently. 
Jevne Co., identified with 
trade of southern California. 


the 


Joseph Heineman has purchased the 
Quality Bakery, 1955 Twenty-first Ave- 


nue, Fruitvale. 


A retail bakery has been opened at 
2078 West Pico Street, Los Angeles, by 


Jacob Buffi, formerly of New York. 

The Acme Doughnut Co. has opened 
at 4315 Seventy-second Avenue and East 
Fourteenth Street, Oakland. 
formerly connected with the Standard 
Doughnut Co., Oakland, is proprietor. 

A bakery has been opened at 1348 
Manhattan Avenue, Hermosa Beach, by 
J. D. Phillips. . 

T. Upton now is proprietor of the 
bakery at 643 Pine Avenue, Long Beach, 
which formerly was run by E. Ham- 
mond. 

C. W. Smith has sold the Dependable 
Home Bakery, 4643 Prospect Avenue, 
Los Angeles, to E. T. Boeshar. 

Florida 

C. W. Zaring & Co., Sanford, have 
purchased the warehouse property from 
which they have conducted their whole- 
sale grocery business for the past eight 
years. 

Georgia 

The National Biscuit Co. has announced 
the appointment of H. L. Miller as man- 
ager in charge of the company’s Atlanta 
branch. Mr. Miller has been with the 
company 15 years at Columbia, S. C., and 
Houston, Texas, having for the past six 
years been manager of the latter plant. 


Idaho 

The Lewiston (Idaho) Grocery Co. 
will erect a building at 702 “F” Street, 
to house its bakery department. f 

Walter Maybee, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Salt Lake City plant of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, has ac- 
cepted a position as foreman for the 
Lewiston- (Idaho) Bakery, owned by 
Spangler & Son. Considerable new ma- 
chine equipment has been ordered for 
this bakery. 

Illinois 

Three hundred grocers of the central 
West Side district, Chicago, have organ- 
ized and purchased the Gonella Bakery, 
821 North Cicero Avenue, and will op- 
erate it as the Centrella Baking Co. 
Bread will be baked for their own stores 
only. 

The Consumers’ Sanitary Coffee & 
Butter Stores, Chicago, will erect a ware- 
house and bakery on Eighty-third Street, 
between Vincennes and Stewart avenues. 
It will be two stories high, and occupy 
a site 60x160. 

Indiana 

The Marshall (Ind.) Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co. has filed a certificate of prelim- 
inary dissolution. 

lowa 


A bakery building is under construc- 
tion on East College Street, Iowa City, 
for the Quality Bake Shop, Peter A. 
Rocco proprietor. It will be ready for 
occupancy Aug. 1. 


Maine 
The Electric Baking Co., Roberge & 
Michaud, proprietors, Waterville, will 


open at 21 Temple Street. 


Massachusetts 
Damage of $1,500 was caused by fire 
to the bakery of Rubin Kadulsky, 1060 
Blue Hill Avenue, Boston. 
The Boylston Bakery, 141-147 Cypress 
Street, Brookline, burned recently. 


H. Ditmer, 


John Lindell has opened a bakery at 
Lake City. 

Chris Afstad will open a bakery at 
Redwood Falls. 


New Jersey 

The Reitz Model Bakery will build a 
concrete and brick addition to its bakery 
at Neptune City. 

The Lexington Pastry Shop, in busi- 
ness at 401 Monroe Avenue, has opened 
a branch at Cookman and Mattison ave- 
nues, Asbury Park. 

William McDonald, 1653 Springfield 
Avenue, Maplewood, will open a bakery. 

C. Spinazzali, baker, 399 Fourteenth 
Avenue, Newark, will erect a $2,500 ad- 
dition. 

The Mayflower Pastry Shop will open 
at 212 E. Front Street, Plainfield. 

Walton Bros. have opened the Jersey 
Restaurant & Pastry Shop in the Earlo 
Theater Block, Atlantic City. 

Anglais, Inc., baker, East Orange, will 
erect an addition. 

The Electrik-Maid Bakery System will 
open a branch on Broadway, Long 
Branch. 

The H. & W. Baking Shoppe will 
open shortly in Rochelle Park. 

The Dalite Shop will be opened at 403 
Ocean Avenue, Jersey City. 

Peter Romer, owner of the Quality 
Bakery, Roseville, has bought the build- 
ing he occupies, and plans to make ex- 
tensive alterations. 

Benjamin Maltzman, 311 Third Street, 
Jersey City, will make alterations to his 
bakery to cost about $7,000. 

The Grennan Bakeries, Inc., has leased 
the one-story warehouse at 54-56 Stanton 
Street, Newark, for a distributing sta- 
tion. 

New York 

The Luis Fineberg Flour Corporation, 
Brooklyn, is a new incorporation. 

Jean Newcome and Lester Sheehan, of 
stage prominence, have opened a dough- 
nut shop at 50 West Burnside Avenue, 
Bronx, New York. 

Recent incorporations in New York in- 
clude the Newkirk Baking Corporation, 
Brooklyn, capital stock $10,000, Charles 
Axelrad, Oscar Berger, 1243 Flatbush 
Avenue, and Leonard R. Gordon, 729 
Avenue T, Brooklyn, incorporators; 
Caveau Caucasien, Inc., New York, capi- 
tal stock $35,000, incorporated by Owen 
S. Thompson; the T. & G. Sanitary Bak- 
ery, Jamaica, capital stock $20,000, by 
I. Todras, 73 Rockaway Road, L. Grill 
and Ray Grill, 159 New York Avenue, 
all of Jamaica, L. I; the Hartown Bak- 
ery & Lunchroom, Inc., New York, capi- 
tal stock $5,000, incorporators Joseph 


Weiss, Beatrice Brown and Francis 
Peragine, 116 Nassau Street, New York; 
the Scottish Kitchens, Inc, T. W. 


Sprague, 330 Highbrook Avenue, Pel- 
ham, capital stock $3,000, to do busi- 
ness in Queens; the S. D. Bakery, Inc., 
Mineola, L. I., incorporators S. Domb- 
kowski, Mineola, Valentine Forys and 
Dick Suhy, East Meadows, N. Y; the 
Yorktown Bakery & Lunchroom, Inc., 
New York, capital stock $5,000, Beatrice 
Brown, 116 Nassau Street, New York, 
one of the incorporators. 

Alva A. Sturges is building a bakeshop 
for the wholesale production of cookies 
at 515 East Delevan Avenue, Buffalo. 

The National Biscuit Co. will erect a 
new two-story building at 236 West Six- 
ty-fifth Street, New York. 

S. Holonitch has established a retail 
bakery in Bellaire. 

Sorenson’s Bakery, Hollis, has discon- 
tinued business. 

Wagner Bros. have opened a retail 
bakery and pastry shop at Hollis. 

Otto Pfaffle is now proprietor of the 
Model Bakery, Hempstead. 

Georg’s Pastry Shop, 81 North Main 
Street, Hempstead, has moved to 177 
North Main Street. 

The 4U Corporation, 125 East Water 
Street, Syracuse, will open two new 
stores. ‘ 





will move his bakery to 162 East Hous- 
ton Street. 

The Reyan Bakery, Inc., will open at 
1497 Third Avenue, New York. 

The F. H. Bennett Biscuit Co., 139 
Avenue D, New York, is planning a sev- 
en-story concrete and brick building, to 
cost over $700,000. 

A bankruptcy petition is reported 
filed against Joseph Olshansky, 168 Have- 
meyer Street, Brooklyn. 

J. Koskowitz will open a bakery at 
2277 Sixty-fifth Street, Brooklyn. 

The Flatlands Bakery and Dairy will 
open at 3524 Flatlands Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Frank Starita will erect a bakery at 
402 Van Brunt Street, Brooklyn. 

Trum’s Cake Shop, Community House, 
Queens Village, L. I., will make altera- 
tions and additions. 

Steeneck’s Bakery, Harrison, has been 
completely redecorated and had new 
show cases installed. 

Hugo Scheu, 135 Coffey Street, Brook- 
lyn, will move his bakery to 402 Van 
Brunt Street. 

Samuel Schapiro and Louis Stempler 
will open a bakery and lunchroom at 168 
Delancy Street, New York. 

The Catherine Elizabeth Shoppe, Inc., 
has opened a modern retail bakeshop in 
Jamaica, L. I. 


North Dakota 

The Perfection Baking Co., Mandan, 
Lewis F. Lyman, president, has installed 
a high-speed mixer and other new equip- 
ment. 

Ohio 

Paul Rennard, proprietor of Paul Ren- 
nard’s Bakery, New Philadelphia, oper- 
ates a model shop with all modern appli- 
ances, high-speed mixer, divider, proofer 
and wrapping machines. He also con- 
ducts a retail store in the business sec- 
tion. His bakery occupies a modern tile 
and concrete building at the rear of his 
residence. 

J. W. Merrell, formerly with the Orien- 
tal Bakery, Warren, is now in charge of 
production at the new plant of Kaiser’s 
Bakery, East Liverpool. This bakery 
has just added five new Graham trucks 
to its delivery service. 

J. F. Renz, who operates a bakery at 
320 North Main Street, Lima, has award- 
ed the contract for the construction of a 
$15,000 addition to his bakery. 

George A. Grottendick has sold his 
Bake-Rite Bakery, Xenia, to William J. 
Burns, formerly located at Wapakoneta. 


Oregon 

The new plant of Beck’s Bakery, 1921 
North Sherman Avenue, North Bend, 
will be one story, concrete, 25x95, with 
full basement. 

Harry Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, is back at his desk 
after an operation for appendicitis. 

Henry Gable is now proprietor of the 
Waverly Bakery, on Clinton Street, Port- 
land. He will do both a wholesale and 
a retail business. 

Michael Beck, proprietor of the But- 
ternut Bread Co., Medford, is building 
a one-story concrete plant. 

F. W. Sarge has purchased the Com- 
munity Bakery, 5634 Woodstock Avenue, 
Portland, from H. J. Schone. 

O. H. Hess and E. W. McCormack 
have opened the Best-U-Kno Bakery at 
563 Freemont Avenue, Portland. 

William Towey, formerly representa- 
tive in western Oregon for the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is now 
production manager for Stein’s Bakery, 
Portland, of which Carl Stein is pro- 
prietor. 

Pennsylvania 

George Lindemann has purchased the 
bakery of Charles Rietz, Amityville. 

The Henry German Baking Co. has 
obtained title to the plant of the Kolb 
Baking Co., North Washington Avenue 
and Ash Street, Scranton, which it has 
operated under lease for one year. The 
price paid was $123,000. 





made by J. C. Summers, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, and Harry © 
Elste, district manager of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Pittsburgh. 

The Anderson Bakery, also known as 
the Youngsville (Pa.) Bakery, owned 
principally by P. D. Swanson, has been 
sold at sheriff’s sale to the Warren Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Utah 

The American Lady Baking Co. wil! 
build a large, modern plant in Salt Lak: 
It will contain what is said to be the first 
traveling oven in Utah. 


Washington 

The Island Bakery, Rolling Bay, has 
completed an addition, and installed new 
equipment. 

F. M. Wascher has purchased the Nay- 
lor Bakery, Rainier and Ferdinand 
streets, Seattle. 

Edward Sandison, Centralia, has pur 
chased the City Bakery, Tenino, from 
Herman Bauer. 

Martin Helland has opened a retail 
bakery in Tacoma. He formerly ran one 
in the Anderson Market there. 

Peter Marshall, former owner of the 
Success Bakery, Spokane, has opened the 
Silver Loaf Bakery in that city. 

George Bouchart, manager of the bak 
ery and lunchroom in Frederick & Ne 
son’s department store, Seattle, died re- 
cently after an operation. 

J. A. Gearhart has succeeded A. F. 
Colman as manager of the Dixie Bakery, 
Longview. 


West Virginia 
The Kettering Baking Co., Fairmon|, 
has been incorporated for $25,000 by I! 
E., G. E. and L. S. Kettering, and R. 
B. and M. C. Martz. 


Wisconsin 

The De Pere (Wis.) Wholesale Gri 
cers is the name of a new concern which 
has engaged in business there. Ray 
Brennan and Fred Dillion are intereste«| 
in the company. 

Wernig’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
is now known as the Sunlit Bakery, ( 
E. Wernig having withdrawn from the 
business. 

Beck’s Osceola 
been opened. 

The Princess Food Shop has opened a| 
1920 Sixteenth Street, Racine. 

The Edward M. Peterson Co., Ripon, 
has been incorporated for $75,000 by 
Edward M. Peterson,*Edward C. Tripse! 
and W. R. Brown, all of Milwaukee. The 
company is to engage in the manufac 
ture and sale at wholesale and retail 0! 
food products, particularly cookies, wit! 
plant and offices at Ripon. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Hart 
ford, was damaged by fire. 

G. L. Wise’s general and feed store, 
Ingram, was burned. 

The Roegge Flour Co., Inc., Milwai 
kee, has been incorporated, with 500 no 
par shares, by W. W., I. C. and E. JJ. 
Roegge. 

Edwin J. Wittock has purchased the 
Wausaukee (Wis.) Bakery from W. ] 
Hildebrand. 

Emil Franzmann has opened a baker 
at La Crosse. 

Fons & Co. will erect a bakery ani 
apartment building at 1524 Elevent 
Avenue, Milwaukee. 

The Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., Min 
neapolis, plaintiff in foreclosure actio. 
against the Osceola (Wis.) Mill & Eleva 
tor Co., bankrupt, has bid in the Os 
ceola property of the firm. The eleva 
tors at Nye were purchased by A. I 
Nelson and will be torn down. 

E. Hoten has succeeded Harold Ker 
sen as proprietor of the Hayward (Wis. ) 
Bakery. 


(Wis.) Bakery has 


Wyoming 
Edward Krenlin, Torrington (Wyo.) 
Bakery, will build a new plant. 
Jasper Brown has purchased the bak- 
ery of Mrs. M. Bears, Main Streel, 
Edgerton. 
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The Wider Distribution of American 


Export Flour 
By R. F. Bausman 


From His Annual Report as Chairman of the Federation Committee on Export Trade 


HEN the Millers’ National Feder- 
W ation was organized 25 years ago 

our export trade represented a 
larger percentage of United States flour 
mill production and also a larger vol- 
ume than an analysis shows today. Only 
during the war years did exports exceed 
the high figures of 1902. United States 
flour shipments to foreign markets dur- 
ing that year were 19,716,484 bbls. 

Were detailed statistics available, we 
vould find that United States flour is 
now being more widely distributed. We 
shipping to many more countries 
than in 1902, but there has been a loss 
of volume in the United Kingdom, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Sweden. Fortunately, 
the losses have been confined largely to 
European countries and are the result of 
the increased production of British and 
continental flour mills and the diversion 
of export trade to Canadian mills. 

‘he increased consumption of wheat 
flour in many countries and the opening 
of new markets to American mills would 
produce sufficient export business for 
both United States and Canadian millers 
WERE a greater percentage of our ex- 
ports of breadstuffs in the shape of 
FLOUR rather than the raw material. 
It is the competition of foreign mills 
rinding American wheat that should 

ve us great concern. Higher freight 

es to the seaboard, increased han- 

ng charges in our own and foreign 
rts, and the widening of the spread 
tween wheat and flour ocean rates, 
ve given over-sea competitors advan- 

res they did not have in 1902. 

('wenty-five years ago combined Ca- 
dian and United States flour exports 
a terms of wheat) were 39 per cent of 
total wheat exports. During the 12 
onths ending with March, 1927, the 
ratio of flour to wheat had declined to 
approximately 2012 per cent. During 
the intervening years North American 
wheat exports increased from 147,000,- 
000 bus to 896,000,000; Canadian and 
United States flour exports from 21,000,- 
000 to only 23,000,000. 

rhe advantages to this country of in- 
creased flour exports are readily admit- 
ted. It is a sound, economic policy to 
encourage the exportation of manufac- 
tured products, but one that is often 
overlooked when our farm products are 
concerned. The situation in which flour 
millers find themselves should be stressed 
on all occasions. 

During the last six months Germany 
has again raised the duty on flour; it is 
now 11.50 marks per 100 kilos while 
the wheat duty remains at 5 marks. 


=< 
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AJEARLY 900 milling com- 
- panies, operating more than 
1,000 mills, continue to make re- 
ports to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, the report for March show- 
ing that 861 milling companies 
ported operations of 1,037 
mills. It is of interest to note 
that for the 12 months ending 
March, 1927, there were manu- 
lactured by mills reporting to the 
Bureau of the Census 108,600,499 
bbls flour, compared with 102,- 
702,183 for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 
The mills reporting to the Bu- 
vreau of the Census produce ap- 
proximately 91 per cent of the 
flour manufactured in the United 
States, so that added weight is 
viven to these reports by reason 
of the large output of the mills 
reporting —From the annual re- 
port of A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 


Such unwise discrimination has stifled 
American trade in flour. President An- 
derson has been requested to place the 
matter before the Department of State 
and solicit its aid. It is the general im- 
pression that political expediency rather 
than the commercial importance of the 
matter has been considered in placing 
this high tax on Germany’s flour imports. 

A six-month period does not pass with- 
out some governmental action in Greece 
in respect to flour exports. At present 
there is a prohibitive duty in effect, and 
sales are at a standstill. This situation 
was also brought to the attention of our 
Department of State. 

The foreign trade of all North Ameri- 
can mills has suffered recently as the 
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result of the publicity given to the con- 
ferences in connection with certain un- 


fortunate flour shipments. At a time 
like the present it is important that buy- 
ers have full confidence in American 
flour standards. News articles appear- 
ing in British milling and bakery period- 
icals indicate that there is much dissat- 
isfaction in respect to the quality of 
English home milled flour. Our foreign 
customers should be given no cause for 
any uncertainty in regard to United 
States flour. The place of American 
flour in the mixture of the European 
baker will not be filled by flour of other 
type if American standards are rigidly 
maintained. 

If one would review reports of Fed- 
eration export committees since the or- 
ganization of our association he would 
conclude that, like the entire industry, 
our export trade has had its good and 
bad years. During this crop year, ex- 
ports have been heavier, although not 
very evenly distributed. Possibly the 
bad news is all out and we may look 
forward to better times in over-sea trade. 





Federation. 





ONDITIONS in the industry are about as they were two 

years ago, if they are not worse. 
of this when we know, all of us, that the remedy is in the 
hands of the millers themselves. 
ter teamwork than is shown by the executive officers of the 
The committees, on the other hand, with a few 
exceptions, do not function as they might. 
membered that the functions of the Federation are educa- 
tional only, and not administrative. 
solutions for some of the industry's troubles, but they have 
no authority to carry out the suggestions offered; legally they 
can do no more than they have been doing. 
millers themselves to abandon those practices that have 
made the industry unprofitable, and I sincerely hope we will 
all see the light, and go away from this meeting determined 
to put the industry on a sound and more profitable basis. 
It can be done if we will all think it can be done, and mean it. 
—From the remarks of B. W. Marr, upon completing his 
second term as chairman of the board of directors of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 


It is provoking to think 


One could ask for no bet- 


It should be re- 


Your officers can offer 


It is up to the 








Storage Arrangements for Flour at Philadelphia 
By E. S. Wagner 


From His Annual Report as Traffic Director of the Millers’ National Federation, 
Approved by Mark N. Mennel, chairman, committee on transportation 


HE writer recently made a survey of 

the existing storage arrangements 

for flour at Philadelphia, as com- 
plaints continue to be received of ap- 
parent abuses due to flour remaining in 
public storage for an undue length of 
time and the consequent withholding of 
payment of drafts. 

As is well known, a large percentage 
of all flour consigned to Philadelphia is 
billed care of some public storage ware- 
house. The storage rates are extremely 
low, ranging 8@12c bbl per month, de- 
pending on the size of the package. By 
reason of this low storage rate, dealers 
and jobbers at Philadelphia permit flour 
to remain in storage at times much long- 
er than would be the case if warehouse 
rates were higher. 

In interviewing the railroad represen- 
tatives at Philadelphia, the writer was in- 
formed that the rates charged by ware- 
house companies were something over 
which they had no control; that in almost 
all instances flour was consigned care 
these different warehouses, and that they 
therefore were duty bound to deliver cars 
to such warehouses; furthermore, that 
their trackage facilities were so restrict- 
ed that they could not hold flour on track 
beyond free time, anyway, and that were 
cars not consigned care of a public ware- 
house it would be necessary to place 
flour in public storage at the expiration 
of free time, in order to relieve their 
terminals and release equipment. 

The question arose as to whether de- 
liveries were not being made out of a 
car before draft was lifted and bill of 
lading in the possession of the warehouse 
companies, which act as agents for the 
railroads under a bond arrangement. 





Both the railroad and warehouse repre- 
sentatives assured me very positively 
that they do not, nor have they permit- 
ted any flour to be delivered out of any 
lot held in storage until after bill of 
lading is in their possession, and we have 
on file letters from the Merchants’ Ware- 
house Co. and the Reading Railroad 
stating that such is the case. 

It has been suggested that possibly the 
system could be attacked before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by reason 
of the warehouse companies acting as 
railroad representatives as well as ware- 
housemen, and in some instances as bank- 
ers. 

The railroads take the position that 
they have a legal right to appoint the 
different warehouses as their agents; that, 
first of all, they are not interested in the 
charges made by the warehouse com- 
panies after the flour has gone into stor- 
age, nor in any financial transactions as 
between the warehouse companies and 
the receivers of the flour, but they do in- 
sist, and state that their contracts with 
the storage companies so provide, that 
bills of lading must be in the possession 
of the storage companies, as their agents, 
before any flour is delivered, and that 
in no instance are split deliveries made 
before such bills of lading are in the 
hands of their agents. 

As authority for their arrangements 
with the several warehouse companies to 
act as their agents they cite I. C. C. De- 
cision No. 15445, McCormick Warehouse 
Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad, decided 
Jan. 12, 1925, wherein the Commission 
found that the “practice of defendants 
in employing certain warehouse com- 
panies to perform its terminal services in 
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connection with the loading and unload- 
ing of carload tonnage freight at Balti- 
more and refusing to employ other ware- 
house companies to perform similar serv- 
ices was found not to be unjustly dis- 
criminatory, unduly preferential or prej- 
udicial.” 

For the present, at least, and until 
such time as means can be found to se- 
cure more prompt payment of drafts on 
Philadelphia public warehouse shipments, 
millers should exercise a reasonable de- 
gree of restraint in consigning flour to 
the class of buyers in that market who 
apparently are willing to permit flour to 
come in faster than the market can ab- 
sorb it. 





Liability for Suitable 
Car Equipment 


MATTER that the traffic director 
is called upon to handle with more 
or less regularity is the question as 
to the liability of the carriers to furnish 
equipment suitable for loading flour and 
other grain products; also as to the lia- 
bility of carriers in cleaning cars, re- 
moving nails or projections liable to tear 
sacks, and the padding and weather 
stripping of cars in order to protect the 
load. The rules of the carriers in this 
respect are not uniform. Competition 
for the business seems to be the govern- 
ing factor, and as such is the measure 
of the service performed by the carriers 
in the preparing of the car and the ma- 
terials supplied for the protection of 
the load. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a case brought by the Omaha Grain 


Exchange, I. C. C. No, 17,222, under 
date of Dec. 22, 1926, found that, in 
respect to cars furnished at Omaha, 


Neb., for loading flour and other grain 
products, the carriers should furnish 
cars in good repair, free from contami- 
nating materials, and reasonably free 
from protruding nails and rough projee- 
tions which might tear sacks. 

The Commission in this case held fur- 
ther that, in respect to sweeping, pad- 
ding and weather stripping cars, the 
carriers should accord shippers at Oma- 
ha the service which they contemporane- 
ously accord to competing millers at 
Kansas City. 

The position of the Commission, how- 
ever, seems to be that there is some 
obligation on the part of shippers to do 
a reasonable amount of cleaning of a 
car and to make some minor or inexpen- 
sive repairs.—From the annual report of 
the Millers’ National Federation com- 
mittee on transportation. 





In 1899 more than 17 per cent of the 
output of manufactured foodstuffs in 
the United States was exported. By 
1925 this percentage had dropped to 
under 7. 


IN considering what it is pos- 

sible to do to relieve exports 
of American flour from unfavor- 
able tariff duties, restrictions or 
requirements in importing coun- 
tries, it should be borne in mind 
that the Department of State 
takes the position that import du- 
ties, or other requirements with 
reference to imports, if not dis- 
criminatory, are domestic mat- 
ters with which that department 
cannot officially concern itself. 
It should be remembered also 
that the United States does not 
have a conventional or recipro- 
cal or so-called “third column” 
tariff schedule, and therefore is 
not in position to trade with 
other foreign countries recip- 
rocally with reference to the du- 
ties which shall be assessed 
against American exports into 
such countries—From the an- 
nual report of A. P. Husband, 
secretary-treasurer of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. 
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‘Business ~/\otions for the ‘Baker — 8y Wayne G. Martin, J 








VERY progressive baker in_ the 
E country is well aware of the fact 
that the cost of operation, or pro- 
duction, and of merchandising, has a 
tremendous influence upon the net prof- 
it, or loss, shown by his business at the 
end of a year. Because 
WATCHING of this condition, opera- 
MERCHAN- tion costs have been re- 
DISING COSTS duced almost to a mini- 
mum consistent with suc- 
cessful production. Unfortunately, as 
much cannot be said for the marketing 
phases of the breadstuffs industry. 

Some may wonder why production 
costs are so well controlled, while there 
is still a great waste in marketing. The 
reason is really a simple one. In the 
cost of operating a machine,—and the 
modern bakeshop is as efficiently run as 
a well oiled engine,—tangible facts are 
presented. Every phase of its operation 
is a clearly revealed act, and costs can 
be accurately figured and kept at a 
minimum. 

But the marketing of the finished 
product presents a quite different prob- 
lem. It is difficult to determine just 
how efficiently a-sales force is working, 
and yet in this angle alone lies a con- 
siderable part of the distributing costs. 
All phases of a bakery’s sales promotion 
work may not be correctly co-ordinated, 
and in that event another waste difficult 
of determination is taking place. 

Mechanically, the baking industry is 
on about as economical a plane as it can 
be. This is proven by known facts. The 
same cannot be said for the marketing 
of breadstuffs. Study of this phase of 
the baking business is very likely to 
lead to two results—lower costs of mer- 
chandising, and at the same time a great- 
er volume of business. 

* * 

Tue management of a wholesale bak- 
ery cannot give its sales force too 
much help. A salesman out on a route 
or territory should be given all assist- 
ance possible, but at the same time there 
is danger in carrying this 
idea too far. After all, 
ENCE IN it is the salesman who 
SALESMEN must bear the actual 
brunt of the contact with 
the trade, and as such he should have 
individuality and ability to think out 

problems for himself as they arise. 

Too close supervision over every 
phase of a salesman’s work eventually 
will make merely an automaton out of 
him. ‘This does not mean that he should 
be allowed to run wild, for there must 
be close personal contact between the 
management of a business and its sales 
force. However, the salesman should 
be given to understand that the company 
expects him to manage his own particu- 
lar route to the best of his ability. 
Other things being equal, the salesman 
who can think for himself and possesses 
the courage to act on his own responsi- 
bility is of far greater value to his com- 
pany than the one who must run to head- 
quarters with every detail. And, inci- 
dentally, he has a great deal better pos- 
sibility of building sales volume than 
has the other type of representative. 

* . 

HOLESALE bakers spend many 
thousands of dollars to have their 
trucks properly painted, and in other 
ways to obtain all the advertising value 
possible from them. Unquestionably this 
is a sound policy, and a 
TRUCK clean, attractively paint- 
DRIVERS AND ed truck is an excellent 
PUBLIC medium of advertising 
OPINION for the bakery. But the 
value of all this can be 
thrown away by the manner in which the 

driver handles the truck. 

If a mother sees a truck being driven 
recklessly, thereby endangering the lives 
of children, a feeling of dislike will be 
created for the company whose name is 
on the truck. This may be unjust to 
the company, but nevertheless it is a 


INDEPEND- 


fact of human nature. The other morn- 
ing the writer was in something of a 
hurry to get downtown, and found him- 
self in a narrow street behind a slow 
moving bread truck, the driver of which 
refused to go anywhere except in the 
middle of the street. Instead of being 
attracted by the bakery’s advertisement 
on the truck, he was thoroughly dis- 
gusted with a company which would 
keep such a driver in its employ; un- 
reasonable, perhaps, yet another factor 
in human nature. A wholesale bakery 
should do everything in its power to see 
that its trucks are properly handled 
when out on the streets, and that the 
good will of the public is cultivated by 
the drivers of the trucks rather than 
animosity being aroused. 
. * 

PRACTICALLY every retail bakeshop 

in which cakes are made has a few 
left over each day. It is impossible, even 
with the closest estimate, to determine 
the exact number that will be sold daily. 
There are various pur- 
poses to which left-over 
cakes may be put, but 
none of them represent a 
satisfactory financial return to the bak- 
er 


TO INCREASE 
CAKE SALES 


y. 
Since the baker must allow, in deter- 
mining costs, for a few unused cakes, it 
would be well to add one or two addi- 
tional cakes to this number, and use 
them for merchandising purposes. A 
cake, attractively displayed, sliced, and 
a piece offered to each customer who 
comes into the shop, would prove to be 
one of the most effective means of adver- 
tising open to the baker. Sampling is 


admitted to be an effective means of 
merchandising. Here is an example of it 
that is free from the possibility of 
criticism from competitors on the ground 
of its being unfair, and one which will 
do much to increase the cake business of 
a retail baker, providing, of course, that 
the quality of the cake is what it should 
be. 
- * 

ITHIN recent years the baking in- 

dustry has come to the realization 
that the public is almost as much in- 
terested in the place where the bread it 
buys is baked as in the product itself. 
This is clearly shown in 
the type of shops now 
being built, and the care 
used in keeping up the 
older plants. Unfortu- 
nately, there are still 
some exceptions to this condition, but 
the competition of the modern bakeries 
is gradually driving them out of busi- 
ness. 

However, comparatively few bakeries 
as yet seem to realize that the plants 
where the bread is baked provide ex- 
cellent copy for advertising purposes. 
Too much bread advertising continues to 
feature a picture of a loaf of bread in 
the hands of some robust youngster. 
This does not mean that copy of that 
character is not desirable, but - simply 
that it can be overdone. The public may 
read that the loaf of bread is made un- 
der the most sanitary conditions, but it 
will be much more forcibly impressed 
with that fact if the statement is accom- 
panied by an illustration of the plant. 

The modern bakery is remarkably 


ADVERTISING 
VALUE IN 
THE PLANT 
ITSELF 











B N. SPENCER became connected with the Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. 

* Paul, in October, 1926, after five years’ experience as manager of the 
Duluth office of the Travelers Insurance Co. 
been for Il years traffic manager of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co. 
Earlier he was chief clerk for the Soo Line at Duluth. With this experi- 
ence Mr. Spencer has had good preparation for the position of general sales 
manager for the four Zinsmaster plants. 


Prior to that time he had 








sanitary, and the baker who does not 
play up this phase of his business in his 
advertising copy from time to time is 
overlooking one of his best selling 
points. Copy of this kind can be han- 
dled in many ways, the most practical 
being photographic illustrations of the 
shop. Another effective means of em- 
ploying this idea is to use a brief outiine 
sketch of the shop, with a detailed pho- 
tograph of some section of the interior, 
different sections being used in different 
pieces of copy. But regardless of the 
particular methods used, the baker who 
has a modern, clean plant should by all 
means make use of the advertising value 


it offers. 
— * 


HAT it pays to build from the ground 
up is so well established a fact that 

it may appear trite to repeat it here. 
But no matter how well the fact may 
be known, it is not always followed. 
This is particularly true 


BUILDING of advertising as car- 
PERMA- ried on by some bakeries. 
NENTLY For example, a_ baker 


decides to advertise the 
products of his ovens. He thinks the 
thing to do is to start with a bang. He 
uses a full page in local newspapers for 
several issues, then graduates down to 
half, quarter, or even less space, and 
carries this only at intervals. At the 
end of six months he wonders why his 
advertising has not shown tremendous 
results. 

The reasons are obvious. To be effec- 
tive, advertising must be used constant- 
ly. A big splurge today, followed by 
unreasonably small space later, does not 
create confidence in the mind of the 
housewife for the bakery using these tac- 
tics. She may be favorably impressed 
with the initial advertisements, and, lat- 
er, seeing so much smaller space used, 
decide that the product is not as desir- 
able as she had judged it to be from the 
first advertisements. It would be far 
better for the baker who is using news- 
paper space to start out modestly, but 
consistently, and increase the size of his 
advertisements as his business warrants. 
This is on the supposition, of course, that 
he cannot afford to carry the larger 
space from the start. That would be the 
ideal arrangement, but sometimes it is 
financially impossible. That it pays to 
build upon a solid foundation is as 
true of advertising as of anything else. 

* * 


READ salesmen usually call on the 
same customers or prospects week 
after week. On their routes there are 
only a certain number of retail mer- 
chants to see, and their efforts are in- 
evitably of a repeating 


THE DANGER nature. This enables 
OF THE them to become _ very 
FRIENDLY well acquainted with 
SALESMAN their trade, and at first 


thought it may seem 
to be a sound selling situation. 

However, there is a danger in its very 
principle. After calling on a man many 
times, the bread salesman is apt to con- 
sider himself as “accepted,” and confine 
his business calls to pleasant personal 
visits. He will talk to his customer 
about this, that, and the other thing, 
and, in fact, about everything except 
business. Such a relationship provides 
an ideal setting for a salesman from a 
competing bakery. After all, bread, the 
same as any other merchandise, is sold 
through “selling,’ and an aggressive 
salesman may slip in with some sound 
selling arguments and take the business 
away from the friendly salesman who 
thinks it is beneath the dignity of his 
relationship with the buyer to discuss 
selling points. But it is sales, not friend- 
ly relations, which build a business. The 
true salesman will never forget to press 
home a selling point, whether talking to 
a buyer who is a personal friend, or to a 
man upon whom he is calling for the first 
time. 
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THE PORT OF KINGSTON 

Things are beginning to liven up in 
some of the older grain handling centers 
of Ontario. The prospective opening of 
the Welland Canal will make great 
changes in this part of the country, espe- 
cially in connection with the grain trade. 
For instance, it is announced that two 
huge elevators are being planned for the 
city of Kingston, which will be one of 
the last points on the eastward run at 
which the big grain carriers of the upper 
lakes will be able to call. Kingston was 
at one time a great center of Canadian 
grain trade, but its importance dwindled 
when the upper lake boats became too 
large to pass through the old Welland 
Canal. With a new and modern water- 
way of ample depth almost completed, 
there is a prospect that Kingston will 
regain its old-time importance. Under 
the new conditions it will again be a 
point at which grain from the western 
provinces will be transferred from the 
big vessels of the upper lakes to the 
smaller ones that will carry these cargoes 
to Montreal. 


TORONTO 


In the domestic markets of eastern 
Canada flour trade has been falling off 
under the influence of advancing prices. 
Spring wheat millers say they find buy- 
ers less willing to book now, and most 
of their purchases are for prompt use. 
rhis is particularly true of the maritime 
provinces. In all these eastern provinces, 
hakers’ contracts made in the winter 
have been running out and ordinarily 
would be renewed for another period 
now, but at the higher prices mills are 
asking many bakers have not, so far, 
booked for more than their minimum re- 
quirements. No further changes have 
been made in prices. Quotations for 
western spring wheat flour in Toronto 
territory on May 21, with comparisons: 


May 21 May 14 
Top PAtONts ..cccccccscces $8.50 $8.50 
Patemts® ccccovccccscesevvce 8.25 8.25 
Second patents ........5+. 8.00 8.00 
Export patents .......-+6. 7.80 7.80 
First clears ...ccccccosece 6.90 6.90 
LOW B8Tades ....cecceerees 5.60 5.60 
Feed flour ..ccccccccccces 5.10 5.10 


All prices per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, 
jute, f.o.b., cars at points of delivery in 
Toronto territory, less 10c bbl for cash, plus 
cartage if used. 


Ontario Winter.—This kind of flour is 
becoming scarce again. Millers say de- 
liveries of wheat are drying up. Prob- 
ably farmers who have any are holding 
for higher prices in the event of a gen- 
eral rise, which seems possible. In the 
meantime there has been no further 
change in prices here or at country mill- 
ing points, and last week’s list is still in 
effect. Quotations, May 21: 90 per cent 
patents in secondhand jute bags, car lots, 
Toronto $5.60 bbl, Montreal $5.80@ 
5.85; bulk, seaboard, for export, $5.65@ 
5.75 bbl. 

Exporting.—There is an increasing de- 
mand from United Kingdom and conti- 
nental buyers for spring wheat flour to 
be delivered in October and November, 
which are new crop months. This call 
is mostly confined to the United King- 
dom, with some for German account. 
For near-by shipment, demand is light. 
Quotations, May 21: western spring 
wheat export patents, c.i.f., London, Liv- 
erpool or Glasgow, May to September 
seaboard loading, in jute 140’s, 42s per 
280 lbs; October, 41s; November, 40s. 
This represents a decline of 6d in the 
old crop months. 

Ontario soft winters are in poor de- 
mand for export, as prices seem again 
to be out of line with what British im- 
porters will pay. Mills and brokers are 
asking 89s@39s 3d per 280 lbs for good 
quality 90 per cent patents in 140-lb jute 
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Canadian Millers Protest Pool’s Method 


Toronto, Ont.—The following resolution of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association has been drawn up relative to the wheat pool’s methods of 


selling wheat abroad: 


“Whereas, At a joint meeting of the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation and the directors of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
held in Winnipeg on Jan. 12, 1926, which meeting was called at the request 
of the millers’ association, to discuss mutual problems and particularly the 
alleged practice of selling wheat abroad at less than the equivalent prices 
given to mills in Canada when, after full discussion and an admission by 
the producers that this had occasionally been done they undertook to dis- 
continue any such discrimination for the future, and 

“Whereas, As a result of said conference, a tentative scheme was put 
into effect to accomplish the said undertaking by giving limits on cash wheat 
to the mills good until close of market the following day but the limits so 
given were so far above the close of the cash markets in Winnipeg that this 
scheme proved unworkable and unsatisfactory, and 

“Whereas, Since that time it has repeatedly been reported that the pool 
has sold wheat abroad to foreign millers at prices less than those offered at 


the same time to Canadian millers; and 


“Whereas, During the last three months reports are fairly consistent 
that the practice of underselling abroad is general, and as this has reached 
such an extent as to actually imperil the existence of the milling industry in 


Canada; now, therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the executive of the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, representing over 75 per cent of the milling industry of Canada, do 
protest in the strongest terms the continuance of this practice, and do strongly 
urge the directors of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., to 
stand behind Canadian industry by at once putting into effect some such 
rigid plan or rules as will prevent sales being made abroad at less than the 
equivalent prices given to Canadian buyers, and that a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded at once to A. J. McPhail, president of the Canadian Co-opera- 


tive Wheat Producers, Ltd.” 


Editorial Note——This resolution should be read alongside of the letter of 
D. L. Smith, sales manager for the pool, published here a week ago, together 
with previous statements of The Northwestern Miller made on its own account 
and as a result of independent inquiry by this publication into the situation 


described. 


of the complaint contained in the foregoing resolution 








bags, c.i.f., Glasgow or other United 
Kingdom ports, May or June loading 
at seaboard. 

NOTES 

F. V. Hartz, flour agent and importer, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, was in Toronto 
on May 18 to meet members of the flour 
trade. 

Thomas Morton, export manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, returned on May 16 from 
Newfoundland. 

During March, Trinidad, British Gui- 
ana and Barbados imported from Can- 
ada 34,594 bags flour, as against 46,013 
in the same month of last year. 

Better weather is bringing along the 
grass crops of Ontario so rapidly that 
feeders are hoping to be able shortly to 
cut down their purchases of feed. 

The shareholders of the Telfer Biscuit 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, are being asked to 
approve a plan to reorganize the finances 
of the company by exchanging shares in 
the old company for new ones. 

In the nine months of this crop year 
ending with April there were inspected 
in the eastern inspection division of Can- 
ada, which consists, so far as local grain 
is concerned, chiefly of Ontario, 917,859 
bus wheat, as against 2,749,106 in the 
same months of the previous year. Most 
of this was red or white winter. 

In the seven months of the current 
crop year to date, shipments of Canadian 
flour to the Netherlands have shown a 
great falling off, compared with the same 
period of the previous year. Only 30,387 
bbls have been so shipped, as against 
142,746. All of this loss of business 
went to United States mills. A some- 
what similar loss of business is shown 
by the figures for Norway. 





Since 1899 the value of all manufac- 
tures in the United States had grown 
by 1925 from $7,000,000,000 to $38,500,- 
000,000. 


In this setting the reader will be able to judge as to the merits 


A. H. Batrey. 








MONTREAL 


There has been no change in the price 
of spring wheat flour. The immediate 
volume of business passing is fair, de- 
liveries being limited to contracts en- 
tered into at the time of the last mar- 
ket advance. There is a strong feeling, 
however, but it looks doubtful if any 











COLONEL W. J. GEAR is head of 

the Cunard and Anchor-Donaldson 
Canadian steamship services, with head- 
quarters at Montreal. He has been a 
notable figure in Canadian transportation 
circles for many years, and is widely 
known to the traveling and shipping 
public. 
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large volume of business will be secured. 

There is hardly a change in the export 
market. Prices are firm. 

Quotations, May 20: first patent $8.50 
bbl, patent $8.25, second patent $8, and 
export patent $7.80, all jutes, car lots, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 10c 
bbl cash discount. 

The winter wheat flour market con- 
tinues normal, there being no change in 
prices. Quotations, May 20, $5.90@6 
bbl, in secondhand jute bags, net cash, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points; small lots 
60@70c more. 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Douglas A. Campbell, general 
manager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, George A. Macdonald, 
manager of the Quaker Oats Co., Peter- 
borough, Ont., and J. A. McDonald, 
manager of McDonald & Robb, Valley- 
field, Que., were in Montreal, attending 
an executive meeting of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, on May 17. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in the prairie prov- 
inces last week showed considerable im- 
provement. While the aggregate of new 
business was not large, it was of suffi- 
cient volume to keep prairie mills op- 
erating to full capacity for the time be- 
ing. Export trade is still very limited. 
A little business has been received, 
chiefly for oriental markets, but wheat 
suitable for such export flour has been 
hard to obtain. There has been no fur- 
ther change in prices. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, May 21, at $8.95 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.35, and first 
clears at $7.35, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15ec more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 


A new co-operative enterprise is an- 
nounced at Calgary, Alta., where a num- 
ber of grocers are joining under the 
title of The Associated Grocers, for the 
purpose of buying co-operatively. 

T. H. Newell, formerly Neepawa, 
Man., representative of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, will 
leave this week for an extended trip to 
Banff, Alta., where he will recuperate 
after a long and severe illness. 


J. M. McKenzie, representative of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at 
Saskatoon, Sask., and T. G. Jones, repre- 
sentative of the company at Neepawa, 
Man., were recent visitors to Winnipeg. 
Miss E. R. Bunton, member of the com- 
pany’s Winnipeg staff, left last week to 
visit her home in Scotland. 


During its final year of operation, the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd., which sold its assets to the Cana- 
dian wheat pool for approximately $11,- 
000,000, made a profit of $1,065,466 gross 
and $825,546 net, according to its final 
balance sheet. After paying all liabili- 
ties, $9,076,850 will be available for dis- 
tribution among shareholders, at a stated 
rate of $150 for each $7.50 invested. 


G. Rock. 





The population of the three Baltic 
states, according to the 1924 census, is 
as follows: Latvia, 1,845,000; Esthonia, 
1,200,000; Lithuania, 2,204,000. 





Canada supplied over 80 per cent of 
Switzerland’s wheat imports for 1925, 
the Swiss paying $14,922,800 for it. Oats 
imported were valued at $2,350,000. 
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The Federation Basis for Adjusting 
Damage Claims 


By Joseph V. Lane 


From His Annual Report as Export Agent of the Millers’ National Federation 


LOUR in transit often becomes in- 

fested with weevil by being stowed 

in close proximity to cottonseed oil 
meal and cake, both in the ship and on 
dock at port of shipment, as well as 
port of destination. It has been the 
practice of my office every so often to 
address a general letter to steamship 
lines carrying flour, calling their atten- 
tion to the different commodities that 
contaminate flour, and urging their care 
in stowing flour in their ships. On Jan. 
27 of this year I sent a letter to all the 
railroads and steamship lines calling this 
to their attention, and the general re- 
sponse from both rail and ocean car- 
riers indicated a willingness on their 
part to follow our suggestions, not only 
with regard to the stowage of flour with 
cottonseed oil meal and cake, but with 
other commodities that would contam- 
inate it. 

At the annual meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation on April 17, 1925, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted 
setting forth a basis for the settlement 
of loss and damage claims arising from 
ship’s negligence, and steamship lines 
generally have been adjusting claims on 
the basis of the Federation Agreement 
(so called). The United States Shipping 
Board has never recognized the Millers’ 
National Federation basis of adjustment, 
but offers us in its place an agreement 
which we do not think is fair and equit- 
able and, consequently, we cannot ac- 
cept it, with the result that there are 
many claims filed against Shipping 
Board steamers in foreign ports that are 
still unadjusted. ‘The Shipping Board 
admits liability for these losses, but its 
offer of settlement, not being based on 
the Millers’ National Federation agree- 
ment, leaves us no other recourse than 
to reject its wholly inadequate offer. 
We are obliged to take this position in 
justice to other lines which are adjust- 
ing claims on the basis of the Federa- 
tion agreement, as for us to accept ad- 
justment of claims on any other basis 
would be discrimination against private- 
ly owned lines, and would result in these 
lines refusing to continue to settle claims 
as they are now doing. 

Of course, we have resort to the courts, 
and we have taken legal action in a few 
cases and have been successful, but the 
average claim on shipments of flour is 
not sufficiently large to warrant this 
procedure. 

I wish to state, however, that the Ship- 
ping Board has expressed a_ willingness 
to again discuss this matter with us, and 
I expect very shortly to visit Washing- 
ton and, in company with President 
Sydney Anderson, discuss the whole situ- 
ation with the officials of the Shipping 
Board, who have been good enough to 
invite me to Washington for a confer- 
ence. 

In previous reports of the export 
agent he has referred to the Hague 
Rules. On this subject I wish to say 
that these rules represent a compromise 
arrived at between shippers, cargo un- 
derwriters and bankers on one hand, and 
ocean carriers on the other. The rules 
were drafted in August, 1921. In No- 
vember, 1922, a diplomatic conference 
was held in Brussels, representatives of 
24 nations attending. Judge Charles 
M. Hough was present, representing the 
United States, and that conference unan- 
imously agreed to accept the rules. In 
order, however, for the United States 
to adopt these rules it is necessary to 
receive the ratification of the Senate. 
When this question is presented to the 
Senate I will ask you to write to the 
Secretary of State and your senators 
and urge them to support it, as it is es- 
sential for all who are engaged in the 
export trade that our country adopt the 
Hague Rules. 

Under the present form of bill of 
lading, in case of loss your recovery is 
limited to $100 or a percentage of that 
amount per package, whereas under the 
Hague Rules the limit of carriers’ lia- 


bility per package is fixed at $500. A 
lower limitation and the practice of pro- 
rating is prohibited. 

Under the Hague Rules a claim may 
be presented and suit brought against 
the carrier any time within 12 months, 
whereas under the present bill of lading 
the time in which to file claim is limited 
in some cases to 24 hours. The longest 
time allowed is in the United States 
Shipping Board bills of lading, which 
allow 30 days. 

Another outstanding feature of the 
Hague Rules is that, in the event cargo 
is delivered damaged, the carrier must 
pay unless he can prove that the damage 
was not due to his negligence or that of 
his agents, and he cannot rely on the 
exception clause covering heating, shrink- 
age, decay, rust, sweatage, breakage, 
leakage, vermin, wetting, etc. 

These rules are important to the ex- 
port flour trade, as for years claims on 
export shipments of flour have been 
barred by the time limit clause. The 
Hague Rules are in effect in Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Spain, Belgium, Roumania, Poland and 
the Free City of Danzig, and it only re- 
mains for our Senate to ratify the con- 
vention to make them effective in the 
United States. The rules have the in- 
dorsement of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, New York Chamber 
of Commerce, Merchants’ Association of 
New York, and the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

The question of clean ocean bills of 
lading is constantly coming up for dis- 
cussion. A miller shipping flour on an 
ocean bill of lading cannot expect a 
steamship line to issue a clean ocean bill 
of lading if the flour is delivered to it 
damaged and the exceptions of damage 
appear on its receipt to the inland car- 
riers. The bankers, however, insist on a 
clean bill of lading or they refuse to pay 
the shipper’s draft, with the result that 


shippers are obliged to give the steam- 
ship lines a guaranty holding them free 
from liability for issuing a clean bill of 
lading, notwithstanding the fact that the 
goods have been received by them in a 
damaged condition. 

This is immoral and illegal, and should 
be discontinued. Furthermore, it works 
a fraud on the innocent third party, who 
purchases the bill of lading thinking it 
represents the true condition of the ship- 
ment when delivered to the steamer at 
port of exportation. A proper proced- 
ure, and the one which my office employs 
in dealing with the situation, is to accept 
the ocean bill of lading claused with the 
exceptions, and if the banks object to 
paying shipper’s draft by reason of the 
exceptions appearing on the bill of lad- 
ing, we have been in the habit of giving 
the bank, for account of the shipper, a 
guaranty holding it free of liability for 
paying a draft against a bill of lading 
claused with exceptions. Banks will ac- 
cept such a guaranty, and by pursuing 
this procedure a shipper complies with 
the requirements of the bank and cannot 
be accused of misrepresentation or fraud. 








SF VERAL months ago it came 
to our attention that ocean 
rates on flour from Canadian 
Atlantic ports to European ports 
were lower than on flour from 
Atlantic ports in the United 
States to the same European 
ports. Negotiations were opened 
up with the United States Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation and 
other steamship lines to secure 
an adjustment of this discrimina- 
tion. It has now been removed, 
but further conferences will be 
necessary to bring about a situa- 
tion under which competitive 
rates on flour from Canadian and 
United States ports can be con- 
tinuously maintained.—From the 
annual report of A. P. Husband, 
secretary-treasurer of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. 








The Cost Accounting Campaign 
By H. H. Hanneman 


From His Annual Report as Field Accountant for the Federation 


EFORE presenting to you the un- 

romantic statistics of my cost ac- 

counting activities, it will be neces- 
sary to discuss somewhat the attitude of 
members and other basic factors that 
have a bearing on this subject. In my 
opinion, which is shared by others, there 
are two definite effects of this work, the 
intangible, and the tangible, results. 
These two factors are both problems in 
my contacts with management and ac- 
counting departments. I remember in 
my school days learning a motto some- 
thing to the effect, “Never put off till 
tomorrow that which can be done to- 
day.” I find in actual experience that 
I secure better results through a new in- 
terpretation, which I am pleased to call 
“Never do a job today if you think you 
can do a better one tomorrow.” I 
have ample proof that this is true, be- 
cause often, in cases where my visits 
have been prolonged for more than one 
call, results have been obtained that 
would have been entirely impossible at 
time of first call. 

The usual procedure is, of course, to 
first sell the idea, if necessary, and then 
explain the accounting technic to the 
mill management. The outcome of this 
part of my call controls further work, 
for in some cases the manager cannot 
“see” the Standard Cost System. 

These calls at times seemingly have 
no tangible results, but often I have 
found at later dates that some of the 
recommendations made on my first call 
have been actually adopted. Sometimes 
I notice very marked changes in atti- 


tude, after explaining certain features 


at first misunderstood. I am satisfied 


that where there is a difference of opin- 
ion these differences are honest ones. 

I am sure that there have been times 
when I failed properly to present the 
case of the Standard Cost System. I 
promise to do a better job next time. 
I fear at times I have been so aggressive 
that it could hardly be called offering 
an accounting service, but I hope you 
will remember that an earnest effort is 
being made to try to help solve your 
problems. 

The usual outcome of my calls is that 
I have had full opportunity of explain- 
ing the Standard Cost System. I do not 
restrict my work to talking with the 
mill manager and the mill accountant, 
but also try to create a general interest 
in cost work, making contacts with sales 
departments, grain buyers, and others. 

The real objective of the Standard 
Cost System is executive guidance, so 
that the management may have a more 
current picture of operating problems 
and a statistical basis for decisions which 
will produce dividends for the stock- 
holders. 

I think it in order to emphasize some 
points at this time: The grain depart- 
ment is a vital part of this system, be- 
cause the uniform attempt to control 
grain costs, and adopt replacement val- 
ues from day to day, will produce a 
similarity in the fluctuations of the sell- 
ing prices of flour. 

The budget idea is an attempt to make 
mill managers appreciate, by a monthly 
showing, that their cost card basis is out 
of line with actual costs, and that more 
intelligent results will be obtained by 
the check-up of the estimate and the 
actual, 








The daily reports, such as sales, wheat 
premiums, and byproducts analyses, are 
not bookkeeping eccentricities, but are in 
use by the most progressive members of 
the industry. 

I earnestly believe, and often say, “The 
man that tells the truth has the least 
competition.” I tell what I believe is 
the exact truth regarding the Standard 
Cost System, what it is, what it does, 
and how it does it. 

There then can be no conflict between 
my statements from time to time, for it 
is not a question of a good memory but 
of stating facts. Many believe that in 
time these intangible factors I am trying 
to show you will crystallize into tangible 
facts, and facts that challenge fiction. 

In connection with my work in which 
the intangible results are involved | 
might mention the article that appeared 
in The Northwestern Miller of March 2, 
1927, covering the cost accounting func- 
tion. 

In order that you may have a picture 
of the tangible work done during the 
past six months, the following will be 
of interest: 

President Sydney Anderson and I at- 
tended, in November, 1926, a special 
meeting of millers held at Minneapolis, 
Minn. This meeting was very well at- 
tended, and a most cordial hearing was 
given to our remarks regarding the 
Standard Cost System. 

The Revised Manual, in process as of 
Nov. 1, 1926, was later completed and 
distributed to the membership during 
January, 1927. I have heard many fa 
vorable comments regarding this issue. 

I attended a meeting of millers held 
in Kansas City during April, 1927. I 
there had the pleasure of making new 
acquaintances as well as becoming bet 
ter acquainted with some members I had 
met before. 

I also make a point of calling on non- 
member millers in localities where I call 
on members. 

In statistical form my work since Nov. 
1, 1926, finds expression in the following 
statement of facts: 

14 states have been visited and work 
done for members or the service 
explained. 

100 mills have been called on one or 
more times; 90 of these were 
members and 10 nonmembers. 

268 persons were talked with regarding 
various points, and in many cases 
numerous times. 

224 calls have been made on the 100 
mills. 

16 budgets actually made, or some 
real assistance given. 

21 grain departments started or defi- 
nitely promised; actual tangible 
work done. 

5 comparison reports made up. Some 
for six months ending Dec. 31, 
1926, and some to help mills check 
up their. figures with previous six 
months’ report issued. 

9 mills have accepted both grain de- 
partment and budget. Some are 
already securing some most ex- 
cellent results, and five of these 
mills accepted this plan at time 
of my first visit. 

It will be necessary, through proper 
channels and with necessary authority, 
again to revise the Manual in order to 
overcome the objection to the “Interest 
on Investment” item in the Budget. It 
is generally admitted that there is no 
question as to the position taken in the 
present Manual; it is admittedly a sound 
idea, but in the present state of mind 
of the industry it is too far advanced 
to be of practical use. 

Another point will be the simplifica- 
tion of the Comparison Reports. It is 
believed this is necessary in order to 
reduce the difficulty in preparation, or 
objections to the idea, to the vanishing 
point. This will be brought about by 
the adoption of two expense account 
classifications, a Condensed List and a 
Detailed List, the latter being an elab- 
oration of the former. 

Preliminary work has been done so 
the changes referred to in the above two 
paragraphs can be put into effect as 
soon as properly authorized. 

There is also under preparation, with 
some work done, a proposed Small Mill 
Accounting System. I have been unable 
thus far to clearly establish in my own 
mind the accounting limits of a small 
mill compared with a large one. I shall 
need considerable advice and more in- 
formation, for my experience thus far 
indicates that neither the state of mind 
nor the accounting requirements of the 
mill management is always governed by 
the size of the mill. 


May 25, 1927 
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The Mill Superintendent 


By Louis R. Henkle 
From a Paper Read at the Millers’ National Federation Meeting in Chicago on May 20 


ent have been so often enumerated 

in recent years as to make the pres- 
entation of genuinely original, and at 
the same time important, ideas quite 
difficult. I take it as unquestionable 
evidence of progress that the head of 
the production department is today 
asked to discover for himself what his 
duties are. 

A few years ago there were no ques- 
tions asked of a head miller concerning 
the work he was expected to do; his 
duties were usually pretty definitely pre- 
scribed. Then, as now, efficiency was 
ostensibly the goal. The altered situa- 
tion of recent years is due principally 
to our higher conception and different 
interpretation of the word “efficiency.” 

The superintendent miller is the prod- 
uct of the progress which has placed 
America in the front rank as an indus- 
trial nation, He is the answer to the 
challenge of low cost production, the en- 
gineer who co-ordinates the factors of 
power and material, and intelligence and 
loyalty, to achieve real efficiency. 

In has been said that the real problems 
confronting the milling industry are dis- 
tribution and sales, and it is quite gen- 
erally believed that a panacea for the 
ills of the industry must be sought in 
these fields. There is no doubt as to the 
importance of these phases, but the fact 
remains that the foundation of the mill- 
ing industry, as of all other industries, 
must be efficient production. 

We have heard a great deal lately 
about the plight of agriculture—that 
wheat and cotton must be sold at a price 
lower than the cost of production. But 
the facts are that some one makes a 
profit on wheat and cotton. If this were 
not so, the acreage would be decreased. 
Recent statistics show that the acreage 
devoted to cotton is increasing, despite 
the low price of that commodity. They 
also show that the man labor per pound 
of cotton varies from 13 minutes to 73. 
Some one has learned to produce cotton 
economically, and there is no doubt that 
somebody made a good profit from the 
transaction, even though the 73-minute 
producer lost heavily. No doubt the 13- 
minute per pound labor cost more per 
minute, but it was worth it. Just as 
surely, efficiency in the mill costs more 
per minute, but less per barrel. 

The farmer or the miller, or any other 
industrialist, must have efficient tools if 
he is to produce efficiently. If milling 
has lagged behind some of the other in- 
dustries, one very patent cause has been 
the reluctance to adopt new methods 
and improved machinery. 

“T cannot afford these newfangled con- 
trivances,”’ a miller asserts. The fact 
is that he cannot afford to do without 
the most efficient equipment any more 
than can the motor car manufacturer or 
the railway. The manufacturer or miller 
who does not accept and adopt modern 
methods or machinery in the manufac- 
ture of his products is unknowingly pay- 
ing a greater price through higher costs 
of production and inferior products. 
Perhaps a superlative degree of sagacity 
in the field of selling and merchandising 
sometimes covers a multitude of defi- 
ciencies in the production department, 
but just think what happens when this 
advantage is coupled with really efficient 
production. Certainly some _ cotton 
growers are making money, and so are 
some wheat farmers, and in neither case 
is any great advantage in marketing ap- 
parent. Their profit did not come, then, 
from any successful scheme for boost- 
ing prices, but from a successful method 
of reducing costs. 

It is not always that the superintend- 
ent’s part in the sales field is fully rec- 
ognized. He is, however, one of the 
principal factors in the making of price 
and profit. In order to make a profit- 
able sale it is usually necessary that a 
flour with certain qualities be produced 
with a certain flour yield. It is also 
essential, of course, that the cost of the 
mill mix be kept as low as is consistent 
with this quality and yield. What can 
be done? It is up to the superintendent 

miller to know and to say. The chemist 


Tent duties of a milling superintend- 


aids him in knowing his raw material 
and in determining results of his work, 
but his is the responsibility of deliver- 
ing the goods. If asked to do the im- 
possible, he must know and say that it 
is impossible. He must never overshoot, 
but neither must he undershoot. 

Certainly, sales are important, for it 
costs money (too much, perhaps) to sell. 
Undoubtedly it costs more to secure a 
new customer than to sell to an old one, 
and in this particular the superintend- 
ent’s part in sales may be of much im- 
portance. If for any reason the goods 
delivered are below standard, there is 
danger that the customer will no longer 
be one. Under such circumstances the 
production department is properly deb- 
ited with the cost of securing a new 
buyer. But when the quality is main- 
tained, and the customer retained, the 
credit due the production department is 
not always forthcoming. 

The sum total of the duties of the su- 
perintendent miller may be expressed in 
one word, “efficiency.” But what con- 
stitutes efficiency? Some believe that it 
consists of getting plenty of labor at 
little cost, or of prolonging the life of 
worn-out machinery, economizing on bab- 
bitt metal, roll corrugating, etc. Others 
think that efficiency is best promoted by 
reducing the man labor per barrel and 
paying a relative high price for the in- 
telligence that makes this possible by 
scrapping obsolete machinery and cut- 
ting power costs and wastage to the 
minimum. Without doubt, one of the 
chief means of securing efficiency is 
through organization and co-operation. 
Intelligence is worth much, but loyalty 
is worth more. With a production de- 
partment that possesses both, the flour 
mill manager need worry little about the 
details of the duties of the milling su- 
perintendent. 

“Does the chemist work for you or 
for the manager?” a milling superintend- 
ent was asked. “Neither,’ was the re- 
ply, “both he and the manager, as well 
as myself and all the second millers, are 
working for ourselves. We are working 
with each other.’ “No man in our mill 
works for me,” a highly successful flour 
mill executive recently stated; “I try 
to get them all to work with me.” 

Summarized, then, the duties of the 
milling superintendent are to do those 
things most likely to promote the inter- 
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ests of his employer, which means also 
the things that will promote his own in- 
terests, as well as those of every em- 
ployee, from the highest to the lowest. 
We have not always realized that this 
was so. The time was when both the 
employer and the employee felt upon 
the defensive, because each believed the 
other was really a potential enemy. I 
think we have about gotten over this. 
Aside from any ethical consideration, 
America seems to have discovered that 
is does not pay to kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg; it is better to feed 
it. And employer and employee alike 
are coming to a realization that they 
cannot feed themselves. I believe that 
one of the remedies for whatever it is 
that ails the milling industry (that is, 
provided it is sick) is efficiency of pro- 
duction and co-operation between the 
production department and the other 
departments. The superintendent cannot 
secure efficiency without co-operation, 
and he must be provided with efficient 
tools in the way of equipment and men. 








[CHE decimal weight bill, 
known as H. R. 4539, died, 
without action, on the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, March 4. So 
many attempts have been made, 
only to meet the same fate, that 
it would appear that this bill, 
while favored in the open, is be- 
ing stabbed in secret. At no 
place or point has there come up 
what seemed to be good and 
valid objections to the bill, but 
the difficulty in securing action 
on it would show that there is 
enough quiet opposition to scotch 
the chance of securing its passage 
without a large and expensive 
lobby to work on it steadily. It 
is wonderful how much influence 
a negative or nonapproving letter 
from a small miller at home will 
have in creating active opposi- 
tion. We feel that, for the pres- 
ent, favorable action on this bill 
cannot be secured.—From the 
annual report of Thomas L. 
Moore, chairman of the Millers’ 
National Federation committee 
on legislation. 








Varied Troubles of the Small Miller 
By H. C. W. Patterson 


HESE are keen, competitive days in 

all lines of business, but to the small 

miller, who has determined that his 
mill shall run, and with profit, the days 
are a hectic rush. In speaking of small 
mills, I include those up to 300 bbls ca- 
pacity. The troubles of the small miller 
are many and varied, but most of those 
of which I speak apply to all millers. 
Many of the worries presented have been 
brought to my attention as president of 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Associa- 
tion. 

In the early history of this country 
the small mill usually selected its loca- 
tion along some mountain stream, yet 
near a good agricultural or grain pro- 
ducing area. Pennsylvania, with its nu- 
merous mountain streams and rich val- 
leys, offered wonderful inducements for 
millers, and for this reason that early 
became the leading state in wheat pro- 
duction and milling. In 1880 Pennsyl- 
vania had over 3,000 flour and grist mills, 
and shipped flour for export and to other 
states; in fact, supplied most of the flour 
for the eastern markets. 

When the big wheat fields began to de- 
velop on the great plains, large mills 
with newer and better equipment were 
erected near the wheat supply. With 
building of railroads, these mills offered 
strong competition to eastern mills, and 
by 1900 only 1,742 were operating in 


From a Paper Read at the Millers’ National Federation Meeting in Chicago on May 20 


Pennsylvania. This competition increased 
as the railroads extended in the West, 
until in 1920 only 636 mills were work- 
ing in Pennsylvania, and today only 538 
operate, and some of them work only 
part of the year. Of the 538, only 292 
mill flour; the remainder grind feed and 
do some custom milling. Eventually only 
the mill located on a railroad and with 
milling-in-transit privileges will be able 
to exist. 

The small miller has many troubles. 
First, he is lacking in capacity; second, 
he has very little storage space for grain; 
therefore, cannot take advantage of the 
early cheap marketing. This lack of 
storage also makes it difficult to mill 
large orders and get uniformity. 

He is not equipped with a laboratory, 
nor can he afford to keep a chemist; 
therefore, he must depend on outside 
analyses. Very often this work is done 
many miles from the plant, and the flour 
is on the market before the report is 
received. His lack of capacity often 
causes him to lose a good order, for the 
reason that he is not able to fill it in 
the specified time. Because of his lack 


of storage room he is compelled to go 
into the open market to buy grain as 
needed, at the terminal market price. 
Many millers are unable to put out a 
hedge against these grain and flour sales 
and are compelled to handle them as 
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speculations, which is seldom profitable. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of the 
small miller is the sales end. His mill 
does not have the capacity to stand the 
expense of salesmen; therefore, he must 
sell a broker. The broker first looks 
after himself; he must have his commis- 
sion. Therefore, he has more interest in 
making the sale than he has in the mill. 
To make the sale he advises the mill to 
give the best flour possible at the cheap- 
est price possible. He gets his commis- 
sion, anyway. ‘The small mills need a 
sales agency to take care of their sur- 
plus flour. 

If the miller does not have a broker he 
encounters the persistent bidding of sea- 
board flour buyers at prices below the 
cost of production, with the oily state- 
ment, “We are offered flour at this price, 
but can use one or two cars from you 
if we have immediate acceptance.” 

A few millers not posted on values, 
and needing ready cash, accept these 
bids, and a market price for flour is 
established, thus causing other millers 
no end of bartering to secure a legiti- 
mate price or profit. 

The large western mill has another 
trouble, one that is serious because it is 
unfair. Contracts are made with job- 
bers and agents, not for 60 and 90 days, 
but six and nine months, for more cars 
of flour than they know the buyer can 
use or pay for. ‘The flour is distributed, 
in small lots on open account for 60 and 
90 days, often from the car door. If 
the market advances, the agent resells 
the surplus to another buyer at a price 
below the market. If the market de- 
clines, the buyer either cancels the sur- 
plus or is pinched for settlement. In 
either event, the small miller has a 
mighty slim chance. 

Another source of trouble is the in- 
creased cost of operation represented by 
labor, taxes, and expenses in general, and 
the decreased margin of profit, caused 
by attempting to run on a full capacity 
basis where sales fail to justify it, and 
with a tendency to market the finished 
product, with the buyer naming the price 
he will pay, rather than the miller nam- 
ing the price for which he will sell, to 
allow him a fair profit. 

Today the small miller must take on 
many side lines to exist, for he makes 
less profit in milling flour than in any 
other part of his business. Some of 
them are handling western feeds, fer- 
tilizer, twine, cement, coal, lumber and 
many other lines, 

In closing I wish to leave this thought 
with you: The up-to-date small mill, 
with milling-in-transit privileges, advan- 
tageous freight facilities to export and 
terminal markets, located in a_ good 
wheat center, grinding both hard and 
soft wheat, with a capable manager who 
knows his cost sheet and takes advan- 
tage of hedges, mills a uniform flour, 
who holds to his price and demands a 
fair profit, can be run successfully and 
show a greater return in proportion to 
the investment than many larger mills. 





ORE than a year ago the 

Greek government adopted 
rigid chemical requirements on 
flour imported into that country. 
Protests were at that time made 
through the Washington office to 
the Departments of Commerce 
and State, which resulted, first, 
in the postponement of the effec- 
tive date of these regulations; 
and finally, in some amelioration 
of the requirements and the 
methods of applying them. The 
entire matter of our commercial 
relations with Greece is now 
invoived in negotiations for a 
new commercial treaty, and it is 
expected that this will provide 
effective means for dealing with 
sudden and unfair restrictions 
which may have been heretofore 
or may hereafter be imposed by 
the Greek government.—From 
the annual report of A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary-treasurer of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 
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IRISH TARIFF PROPOSALS 
LIKELY TO FALL THROUGH 


Dustin, Iretanp, May 2.—The sittings 
of the tariff commission were resumed 
after Easter, but there is a growing feel- 
ing that the evidence of the master bak- 
ers at the former sitting was, taken as 
a whole, against a tariff, and would carry 
considerable weight in any decision that 
might be forthcoming in regard to im- 
posing a duty on imported flour. In 
fact, the consensus of opinion seems to 
be that the proposals will fall through. 
At the resumed sittings the following 
evidence was forthcoming: 

Irish millers are only producing flour 
at the rate of 50 to 60 per cent of their 
total capacity, and a duty of 3s per 280 
Ibs would not amount to more than Is 9d 
per sack increase in the price of flour. 

The majority-of the mills are not port 
mills, and their location, involving haul- 
age and engine transport, is all against 
cheap production. 

In the case of the port mills, the dis- 
charge of cargoes of wheat is governed 
by labor, which insists on all mechanical 
methods being excluded. 

Millers considered that the increase in 
the price of flour that would inevitably 
occur if a duty were imposed would not 
put up the price of bread, as the extra 
cost would have to be borne by the 
bakers. 

Bakers considered that the price of 
bread would have to be increased by at 
least one halfpenny per 4-lb loaf to 
meet the tariff, and that there would be 
great difficulty in trading on the bound- 
ary between northern and southern Ire- 
land. 

The master bakers submitted a series 
of reasoned objections, that there are 
some 3,000,000 people in the south of 
Ireland, and that the flour consumption 
equaled one sack per year per person, 
which would result in an addition of 2s 
per sack, or a levy of £300,000 on the 
public, if the millers’ proposal were ac- 
cepted, while the increase in employ- 
ment would only be 153. They said it 
was absurd to state that the public 
would not have to bear the tariff, as it 
would be added to the price of bread. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN OATMEAL 
MARKET IN BRITISH ISLES 


Guiascow, Scottann, April 30.—A fea- 
ture of the market for home grown grain 
in Scotland, which recently has been duly 
noted by growers, has been a demand 
from Germany for oats. This was wel- 
comed by growers as a new outlet for 
milling oats at a time when the general 
market was rather sluggish. But it is 
now evident that the new development 
has not been altogether an unmixed 
blessing. 

One of the principals of the firm of 
John Inglis & Sons, Ltd., Midlothian 
Oatmeal Mills, Leith, has been complain- 
ing in the press of the sequel. It had 
been commented in the press that de- 
mand for Scottish oats from Germany 
was puzzling, because the buyers would 
have to face an import duty. If the 
grain was there manufactured into oat- 
meal, however, a rebate could be claimed. 

“This outlet for oats would no doubt 
be of considerable benefit to Scottish 
agriculturists, were it not for the fact 
that the German miller only gets the 
rebate when he has exported out of Ger- 
many a quantity of meal equivalent to 
the raw oats that have been imported,” 
Mr. Inglis said. “The fact is that the 
German made meal is arriving in London 
in large quantities, and is being sold at 
36s 6d per 280 lbs, a price at which 


The World Economic Conference 


Lonpon, Eno., May 6.—The inaugural meeting of the World Economic 
Conference, under the auspices of the League of Nations, was held in the 
Hall of the Reformation at Geneva on May 4. 

As many as 190 delegates were present, representing 47 countries which 
are members of the league. Delegates from some of the nonmember countries, 
such as the United States, Russia and Turkey, also attended, as well as rep- 
resentatives from the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, the 
International Chambers of Commerce, and the International Co-operative 


Alliance. 


The former prime minister of Belgium, M. Theunis, presided, and in his 
opening speech explained the tasks that lay before the conference in consider- 
ing and discussing problems of tariff policy and international industrial agree- 


ments. 


He said that most of the points which called for special attention 


were European, but the commercial solidarity of the world was so close that 


all nations were in a certain measure affected. 


He considered that the main 


purpose of the conference was to lay the foundation of a structure which 
would serve the general interest and cause of peace. 

One of the first speakers was a well-known Swedish economist, M. Cassel. 
He spoke on the subject of recent monopolist tendencies in industry and 
trade, which he described as a threat to world prosperity. He said that the 
claim that the productive capacity of the world had exceeded its purchasing 
power was pure nonsense. The purchasing power of the world was simply the 
total product of industry, and the only cure for poverty was more intense 


production. 


The increase in the cost of living was not due alone to trade 


barriers and industrial combinations, but also in large part to the monopolist 
tendencies of trade unions, which had forced wages in many instances above 


an economic level, he declared. 


The cure lay in the removal of such ten- 


dencies wherever found, as well as the removal of all restrictions on the free 
movement of capital and labor, together with encouragement to increase pro- 


duction and saving. 








Scots oatmeal cannot be produced. The 
worst feature, however, is that this meal 
comes in unbranded bags, so that the 
consumer is unaware of its origin. This 
is surely a matter which calls for prompt 
attention on the part of those who super- 
vise the working of the merchandise 
marks act.” 

In point of fact, nothing can happen 
under this new act unless a formal ap- 
plication is made by home growers, nor 
before their claim for branding of all 
imports of that kind is established by 
an expert committee. That is the cum- 
brous procedure to be followed under 
the new law, which has already been 
described by the farmers’ leaders as a 
dead letter. Despite this view, however, 
they intend to test the act. When the 
National Farmers’ Union of Scotland 
was urged to join with the English 
Farmers’ Union in an application to 
have all imported meat distinctively sold 
as such, it was suggested that the same 
course should be followed in the case of 
oatmeal, and the union decided to make 
formal application. This will require to 
be heard along with any objections by 
traders. 

Another curious feature of the oatmeal 
market is that importers state that Ca- 
nadian offers are about 6s per sack above 
the price at which good Aberdeenshire 
and Perthshire oatmeal can be bought. 
Obviously, at this price disparity, there 
is no opening for the Canadian product. 
Importers comment on the difference be- 
tween the home and the Canadian offer, 
and wonder whether it is explained by 
the influence of the producers’ pool. In 
Scotland, oats today are selling at prac- 
tically pre-war levels. 


FRANCE CONSIDERS HASTILY 
PREPARED TARIFF MEASURE 


Lonvon, Enc., May 6.—The new tariff 
bill which has been introduced into the 
French chamber by the minister of com- 
merce, M. Bokanowski, is meeting with 
severe criticism and active opposition 
from manufacturers, agriculturists and 
traders in general, as all are alarmed at 
the restrictions in trade which the pro- 
tection proposed would engender. 


A manifesto against the bill has been. 


drawn up by a powerful organization 


known as the committee of economic and 
fiscal action, and exception is particular- 
ly taken to the manner in which efforts 
are being made to rush the bill. It is 
claimed that serious consequences may 
result from a hasty vote on the measure, 
which is full of ultraprotectionist tend- 
encies. In some quarters the bill is aptly 
described as the “wall of China,” which 
it seems to be the aim of certain nation- 
als to erect round the frontiers of 
France. 

The Journal suggests, in explanation 
of the haste to pass the bill, that M. 
Bokanowski has been compelled to frame 
a bill quickly to provide a basis for the 
negotiations with Germany in regard to 
a commercial treaty, It is claimed that 
the existing system of duties is notori- 
ously makeshift, complicated and con- 
fused, and useless for negotiation pur- 
poses. 

The agriculturists objected to the bill 
on the ground that they are not pro- 
tected on the same scale as the manu- 
facturers. In order to pacify them the 
customs committee of the chamber has 
raised the duty on wheat from 25 to 35 
frances per 220 lbs, instead of lowering 
the duties on manufactures, to bring the 
two interests into line. 

The bill is a very bulky document, with 
its tables of duties, etc., consisting of no 
less than 850 pages. If its proposals are 
accepted by the French parliament, 
France will become one of the most high- 
ly protected countries in the world. 





MUSSOLINI ATTENDS GRAIN 
CONFERENCE HELD AT ROME 


Rome, Irary, April 30.—At the Inter- 
national Grain Conference which was 
opened at the International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome, on April 25, Premier 
Mussolini and other members of the 
Italian government were present, to- 
gether with representatives from 31 
countries. After the president of the 
institute, M. de Michelis, had welcomed 
those present, Premier Mussolini ad- 
dressed the gathering. He called atten- 
tion to the importance of the confer- 
ence, and expressed his best wishes for 
its success. Several speeches by dele- 
gates, in which they paid homage to 
Premier Mussolini in the name of their 
governments, followed. 





FLOUR STANDARDIZATION 
CONSIDERED BY GERMANY 


HamsurG, Germany, April 30.—The 
German Reichskuratorium fiir Wirt- 
schaftlichkeit (Economic Administrative 
Committee) is studying the possibility 
of standardizing flour. 

At the instigation of the Union of 
Bakers’ Associations it is making efforts 
to create standards for the various quali- 
ties, as the customary denomination by 
means of “0,” “00,” etc., has proved in- 
sufficient to give a clean notion of qual- 


y: 

Although the committee emphasizes 
that its one intention is to fix certain 
types in which to classify the various 
brands of the German home mills, so 
that the mill brands may be retained, the 
committee of the German Millers’ Unions 
has rejected the scheme, claiming that it 
is impracticable, and arguing that the 
various types of flour in use in the vari- 
ous districts of Germany are based on 
local consumptive requirements which are 
not possible of regulation. Furthermore, 
the various grades of grain differ ac- 
cording to the districts where the mills 
are situated. 

On the other hand, the Berlin Institute 
of Baking, a department of the German 
state laboratory, has expressed the opin- 
ion that the efforts toward standardiza- 
tion should be continued. 


NORWEGIAN MONOPOLY IS 
STILL POLITICAL ISSUE 


Osto, Norway, April 29.—The removal 
of the government grain monopoly is by 
no means an accomplished fact. The 
Left party, or Liberals, are including its 
re-establishment in their program for the 
parliamentary elections next autumn. 

It has been quite clear for a long time 
that the Liberals—if they and the Labor 
parties should secure a majority at the 
elections—will take up the question of 
re-establishing the monopoly, and now it 
is definitely stated in their program. 
Even if the monopoly goes out of func- 
tion on July 1, it is quite probable that 
it will be reinstated during 1928 or 
1929, as the Liberal and Labor parties 
only need a very few more votes to 
place them in the majority. 

The Storthing will consider the dis- 
continuance of the grain monopoly in 
the course of the next two or three 
weeks, 





ROTTERDAM ELEVATOR REPORT 

Rorrerpam, Hotranp, April 30.—The 
Graansilo Maatschappij (Grain Elevator 
Co.), Rotterdam, in its report for 1926 
states that the past year has been one 
of the most favorable since the company 
was established. Storage rooms have 
been full practically the whole year, and 
elevators have had plenty of work. 
Prospects for 1927 are good. The gross 
profit during 1926 amounted to $140,081, 
compared with $113,326 in 1925, and the 
net profit $30,148, against $22,374. The 
directors propose a dividend of 6.45 per 
cent on the preferred stock, against 6.19 
in 1925, and 7 per cent on the common 
shares, against 6 for 1925. 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
ro Week ending. 





From— Apr. 29 Apr. 22 Apr. 30 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
pO Rae eee 5,450 8,648 6,575 
(errr rer errr eee See eee 
Canada—aAtlantic .... --- 13,025 6,100 
DOME wa ske en reces 3,500 ine aes 
BUMRTEER ce cccicovess 2,473 10,897 7,594 
Po eee ooo 21,837 or 
COMCIMOME ©... cccceneee bee 7 1,625 
CORBEWERS ccccecccces 1,106 1,080 800 
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NEW YORK 

No large buying was reported in this 
market last week. It had been antici- 
pated that a continued firmness of wheat 
prices would result in a good volume of 
business, but buyers were unwilling to 
pay current prices. In some cases their 
bids were higher than offers by brokers 
a couple of weeks ago, as the readjust- 
ment of buyers’ ideas of prices is a very 
slow process. 

In spite of the lack of large sales, the 
market is growing healthier. The trade 
reports shipments well in excess of sales, 
which will help clean up back orders and 
put the market on a normal basis for 
mill business, 

Patents are hard to move, with a bet- 
ter demand for clears. Prices from mills 
on all grades are firm, with few conces- 
sions. Soft winters are unexpectedly 
high, with Pennsylvanias working toward 
Pacific Coast levels. 

Export.—There was a moderate export 
inquiry, but the advancing markets have 
prevented sales in large quantities. 

Quotations.—Prices, May 21, all in 
jutes: spring fancy patents $7.60@8.20 
bbl, standard patents $7.25@7.65, clears 
$7@7.25, high glutens and Montanas 
$7.80@8.10; hard winter short patents 
$7.40@7.80, straights $7.10@7.35; soft 
winter straights, $6.35@6.90. 


GRATUITY FUND 


The forty-fifth annual report of the 
trustees of the New York Produce Ex- 
change Gratuity Fund shows that $224,- 
055 were distributed during the fiscal 
year ended April 30. During that 
period 43 members of the exchange who 
were participants in the fund died. The 
surplus fund increased $9,973. The bal- 
ance sheets showed assets of $684,109. 
Welding Ring is chairman of the board 
of trustees of the fund, the other mem- 
bers being John V. Jewell, B. H. Wun- 
der, E. R. Carhart and Walter B. Pol- 
lock. 

NOTES 

Clifford R. Heaney, department sales 
manager for the St. Paul Milling Co., 
spent last week here. 

Charles E. Halsted, of E. S. Halsted 
& Co., who has been passing through a 
serious illness, is improving. 

Arthur I. Coans, of the Halboth-Coans 
Co., was in the Northwest last week, 
calling at the office of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

W. P. Tanner, vice president and 
treasurer of the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., 
Inc., sailed on the Mauretania, May 25, 
to be abroad about six weeks. 

Harold L. Phillips, of Pillman & Phil- 
lips, Liverpool flour importers, spent 
several days in New York before leaving 
for Canada, May 17, en route to China. 


Philip Fine, salesman in Michigan for 
the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been visiting the office of 
S. R. Strisik, who handles this account 
in New York. 


C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, was expected 
in New York with Mrs. Jackman, May 
24, by J. Randolph French, representa- 
tive here for the mill. 


William H. O’Keefe, sales manager for 
the International Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, last week made a flying visit to the 
office of J. G. Webster, New York rep- 
resentative of the mill. 

B. F. Schwartz & Co., Inc., has opened 
a new customers’ room at 210 Produce 
Exchange. This has a large board and 


many comfortable chairs, and is planned 
particularly for grain futures trading. 
H. K. Shafer, manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, paid a brief visit to 
Dawson & Seaver, on his recent return 





from a three months’ trip through Eu- 
rope with his brother, Henry Shafer, of 
Oklahoma City. 

Members of the New York flour trade 
who attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs at St. 
Louis, June 6-7, will have a special club 
car at their disposal. They will leave 
June 4 on the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
May 14, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 2,255,322 bus 
and 97,785 bbls. Of the flour, 30,735 
bbls were shipped to Alexandria. 

Harry G. Spear, who, previous to his 
association with Tripp & Andrews, in- 
vestment brokers, was a flour broker, 
was hit by an automobile last week. His 
leg was injured and it is expected he 
will be forced to stay home for a week 
or 10 days. 

Dionisio Trigo, of Sobrinos de Izquier- 
do & Co., San Juan, P. R., who repre- 
sent the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ac- 
count, was introduced on ’change last 
week by Frank A. Hoey, export man- 
ager. Mr. Trigo left for the West on 
May 21. 

Among visitors on the exchange last 
week were William Steed, manager of 
the Port Colborne, Ont., mill of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
C. O. R. Bell, of Bill, Bell & Co., Og- 
densburg, N. Y., and Harvey J. Owens, 
vice president of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City. 

M. Glerun is expected on the Rotter- 
dam next week, to look after the affairs 
of M. Witsenburg, New York representa- 
tive of N. V.: M. Witsenburg, Jr., who, 
with Mrs. Witsenberg, will return to 
Holland the beginning of the summer 
to stay until the end of September on a 
combined business and pleasure trip. 


W. F. Ewe, manager of the rye de- 
partment of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, has recently spent some 
time in the New York market, with 
headquarters at the office of the Halboth- 
Coans Co., which handles the account 
here. John H. Carlson, of the same 
company, was another visitor last week. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and the 
Washburn Crosby Co. were the only flour 
mills with booths at the bakers’ exposi- 
tion at Madison Square Garden last 
week. The Pillsbury delegation includ- 
ed Dwight K. Yerxa, W. H. Brown and 
D. L. Zeek, all of Buffalo, and H. W. 
Files and A. J. Fisher of Minneapolis. 
The Buffalo and Rochester bakers who 
attended the exposition came down in 
two special cars, and accompanying them 
were several flour men, among them 
Harry Raeder, of the Buffalo office of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., and George 
Gesegnet, handling the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. account in Buffalo. 


BOSTON 


Demand for flour last week was ex- 
tremely dull. Only an occasional car was 
sold, in most cases the sale being at a 
discount. All mills, both spring and 
hard winter, seem anxious for business, 
and many are willing to make liberal 
reductions from asking prices. The at- 
titude of the buyer remains unchanged. 
When flour is needed to complete assort- 
ments or to supply pressing needs, he 
comes into the market. 

Stocks continue considerably under 
normal. The retailer reports demand 
from the family consumer as falling off, 
and there is no incentive for him to lay 
in any great supply. There does not 
seem to be the usual amount of white 
flour bread eaten at present, while de- 
mand for whole wheat and rye bread in- 
creases. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 





Ibs, in cotton, on May 21: spring pat- 
ents, special $8.85@9, standard patents 
$7.75@8.75, first clears $7.50@7.75; hard 
winter patents, $7.50@7.90; soft winter 
patents $7.40@7.85, straight $6.85@7.40, 
clear $6.60@6.85. 

NOTES 

W. J. Donovan, of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., was in Boston re- 
cently. 

F. H. Quigley, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Boston 
last week. 

James T. Knowles, flour jobber, and 
Harry N. Vaughn, of the Charles M. 
Cox Co., feed and grain, left May 21 
for an extended fishing trip in Canada. 

Charles A. Pease, of C. A. Pease & 
Co., Hartford, Conn., one of the oldest 
active members of the New England 
grain trade, died suddenly on May 18, 
aged 69. 

Frank W. Wise, of F. W. Wise & Co., 
mill agents, accompanied by Mrs. Wise, 
is on a fishing trip to Nova Scotia. Mr. 
Wise has been making these trips for 
over 30 years. 

J. Howard Gubbins, for some time as- 
sociated with the A. S. MacDonald Com- 
mission Co., grain receiver, has become 
connected with the grain retail concern 
of Curley Bros., Wakefield, Mass. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


The slight spurt in new business and 
the calling out of old orders which char- 
acterized the previous week’s business, 
have collapsed. Much persuasion was 
needed to get the flour taken out that 
was ground last week, and this was re- 
flected in the reduced output of the 
mills. Export trading also was less ac- 
tive. 

Buffalo quotations, May 21: spring 
fancy patents $8.50@8.60 bbl, standard 
patent $7.40@7.70, clears $7@7.10; hard 
winters $8@8.20, straights $7.50@7.80, 
semolina, No. 2, 434,@5%c, bulk, New 
York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, May 21, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9@9.25 
bbl; pastry, $8.40@8.50; rye, $7@7.25. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 15-21 ...... 238,000 181,470 76 
Previous week .. 238,000 188,682 79 
FOO ABO cececcce 238,000 206,266 86 
Two years ago... 238,000 192,299 80 
Three years ago. 166,500 126,586 76 


NOTES 

W. A. Lansker, Buffalo sales manager 
for the International Milling Co., is in 
Albany this week. 

L. E. Smith, superintendent of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, will 
remain here until the local mill begins 
operations, 

William J. Brewer, of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, visited A. 
B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & Co., 
grain, recently. 

George E. Brisbane, of George E. 
Brisbane & Co., flour and feed, Clyde, 
N. Y., visited Frank D. Wilson, of Wil- 
son Bros., last week. 

F. A. McLellan, of the George Urban 
Milling Co., and Charles T. Stork, of 
the Novadel Process Corporation, have 
returned from Chicago. 


A. C. Fincken, of A. C. Fincken & Co., 
flour, London, Eng., and representative 
of the Hecker-H-O. Co., Inc., arrived 
here last week for a two weeks’ stay. 


Clement H. Cochran, of the Buffalo 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., left 
for California last week as a delegate 
to the general assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, M. A. McCarrtuy. 

BALTIMORE 

Sales last week were confined princi- 
pally to near-by soft winter straight and 
clear, the former for export and the lat- 
ter for domestic account, with offerings 
limited and firmly held. An occasional 
tributary mill was asking up to $6.50 in 
secondhand cottons for straight grade, 
but the local market was hardly quotable 
above $5.90@6.15 in secondhand cottons, 
with $5.85, bulk, representing the best 
sale of the week, and that for export. 
Springs were stronger than hard winters, 
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owing to the relative strength of north- 
western wheat, yet the trade held back 
with the hope of buying both for less 
money. A little good standard spring 
found a taker at $7.50, cotton, on May 20. 

Closing prices, May 21, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.90@8.15, standard patent 
$7.40@7.65; hard winter short patent 
$7.75@8, straight $7.25@7.50; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.90@7.15, straight 
(near-by) $5.90@6.15. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts here last week 
were 10,665 bbls flour destined for ex- 
port. 

Frank Goedeke, Jr., of Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd., New York, visited this mar- 
ket on May 18. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting on May 18 in the direc- 
tors’ room of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Charles H. Gibbs, local mill agent and 
corn goods factor, who has been ill for 
a week or more, hopes to resume his 
business duties shortly. 

George S. Jackson, formerly vice pres- 
ident of the Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., 
grain exporter, is back from a_ two 
months’ trip to Europe. 

Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, millers, Westminster, Md., 
says the growing wheat in the western 
part of the state looks well, notwith- 
standing the excessive moisture. 

T. Murray Maynadier, chairman of the 
grain committee of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was a delegate to the 
thirty-eighth annual congress of the Sons 
of the American Revolution at Rich- 
mond, Va., last week. 

Frank S. Dudley, of Dudley & Car- 
penter, bay grain commission, says the 
growing wheat on the eastern shore of 
Maryland is looking fine, but that farm- 
ers will lose out on their corn unless 
they get it in the ground before June. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

There was comparatively little doing 
in flour last week. Fluctuations in wheat 
have been within narrow limits, and 
while mills generally are firm in their 
views on the price of flour, buyers either 
are well supplied for near wants or re- 
fuse to anticipate requirements. Sales 
generally have been small, and buyers 
are able to supply their limited require- 
ments from secondhand stocks available 
below the limits of the mills. Quota- 
tions are largely nominal. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, May 21: spring first 
patent $7.75@8.25, standard patent $7.50 
@7.75, first clear $7@7.25; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@7.75, straight $7.25@ 
7.50; soft winter straight, $5.90@6.40. 

William Burrowes, exporter, New 
York, was among visitors on ‘change, 
May 21. 

NOTES 

Elmer Dickel, flour, Abington, Pa., has 
applied for membership in the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

The Commercial Exchange has con- 
tributed $1,714 to the flood sufferers of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

The wife of Lorenzo J. Riley, assist- 
ant secretary of the Commercial Ex- 
change, died on May 19. 

Heinz Eckart, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, addressed the Flour Club 
of Philadelphia at its last meeting on 
“The New Germany.” 

On May 18 the Luckenbach Steamship 
Co. secured a five-year lease on the new 
municipal pier at an aggregate rental 
approximating $575,000. 

A delegation of German business men 
visited the Bourse on May 20, the fourth 
group of German industrialists to visit 
the United States within the last two 
months. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railway will 
provide a special car to convey delegates 
from Philadelphia, New York and Bal- 
timore to the annual convention of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs at St. 
Louis, on June 6-7. There will be 15 
delegates from this city, headed by Ed- 
ward Knighton, president of the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia. 

James C. JACKSON. 





OR about 25 years only has the chem- 

ist been an adjunct of a flour mill 

scarcely a day in the life of an in- 
dustry coexistent with the history of 
mankind. It is not my purpose in this 
paper to extol the virtues of cereal chem- 
istry, but merely to mention some of the 
results it has achieved and more particu- 
larly to suggest what needs to be done 
in the near future. 

When the mill chemist began his work 
he had no guides to follow; he had to 
develop special methods for testing 
wheat and flour; the nearest approach 
to methods of testing flour were those 
in use for testing cattle feeds. A large 
amount of pioneer work has been done, 
and a number of times the chemist has 
had to scrap a lot of his work, retrace 
his steps and make a fresh start because 
of defective analytical methods. We 
have not entirely passed through this 
stage of our work. 

Chemical tests have resulted in a bet- 
ter control of the mechanical separations 
of flour stocks and of a more even yield 
and quality of flour products. Advan- 
tageous changes have been made in mill- 
ing systems, largely as a result of the 
work of the chemist. Perhaps the most 
marked progress made by the cereal 
chemist has been in connection with 
bread making; the doors of this work 
were unlocked by Pasteur about 60 years 
ago. 

While substantial progress has been 
made in many*lines of cereal chemistry, 
it cannot be said that the milling indus- 
try has been brought under chemical con- 
trol to the same extent as have other in- 
dustries. This is not due to apathy on 
the part of the chemist, but rather to the 
complexity of the problems and to the 
comparatively short time he has been at 
work upon them. 

THE PROTEIN TEST 

Let us briefly consider the status of 
some of our laboratory tests, starting 
with protein. This is a fairly accurate 
test, provided the sample is carefully 
drawn so as to be a representative one. 
It is an accurate test in that the results 
are capable of being duplicated within 
reasonable limits, but one is often left 
in doubt as to the interpretation of the 
results. While wheats of low protein 
content are not suitable for making 
strong bread flour, not all high protein 
wheats are good for making strong flours. 
The test does not indicate what the pro- 
tein is capable of doing, or what defects 
are concealed as to undesirable associat- 
ed bodies which impair bread making 
value. Often the test tells only half the 
story and stops short just at the inter- 
esting point. 

As to gluten tests, they are helpful in 
forecasting the physical qualities of the 
dough, but are not accurate in the sense 
that they are capable of yielding closely 
agreeing duplicate results, as in the case 
of protein tests. About 85 per cent of 
the dry gluten mass is protein, about 8 
per cent is lipoid, a phosphorized, fatlike 
substance that affects the physical binder 
qualities of the gluten, and about 6 per 
cent is entangled starch, together with 
small amounts of other substances. It is 
a mistake to expect dry gluten and pro- 
tein tests to check closely, as they repre- 
sent different substances. ‘The proteins 
from hard wheats and soft wheats ap- 
pear to be identical, but they are asso- 
ciated in the different wheats with dif- 
ferent substances which may adversely or 
favorably affect their dough binding 
qualities. 

A judicious combination of protein and 
gluten tests, recognizing the good points 
and the defects of each, makes the best 
guide to follow. Perhaps the future will 
give us better tests. 

As to ash tests, properly interpreted 
they are helpful in mill control work. 
As an index of bread making value, per 
se, the test is of secondary value. While 
low ash in a flour is generally considered 
an asset, there are times when it is a lia- 
bility if the flour lack strength. Climate 
and soil affect the ash content of wheat 
and flour, and the ash of different wheats 
varies in both chemical composition and 
physical characteristics. Ashing methods 
which give satisfactory results, that is, 
a reasonably clean ash for soft and me- 
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dium hard wheats, fail to give satisfac- 
tory results for extremely hard wheats. 
The latter need to be ashed for a longer 
time, just below the fusion point (never 
constant for all wheats); otherwise, a 
high percentage of crude ash is obtained, 
with an excess of carbon. A dead level 
ashing method cannot alike be applied to 
all kinds of flours. The present official 
A. O. A. C. method is defective in that 
respect. This and other defects of ana- 
lytical methods are gradually being cor- 
rected by our testing organizations com- 
posed of mill chemists, government chem- 
ists, and others who are doing a splendid 
work in perfecting methods of analysis. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TESTS 


Moisture, ash and protein are the rou- 
tine tests most frequently made in mill 
laboratories, and while they are helpful 
they are likely in a comparatively short 
time to be supplemented with other tests 
that will make chemical analysis still 
more valuable, such as hydrogen ion, vis- 
cosity and responsiveness to ferment ac- 
tion. 

Flour is so complex that it is question- 
able if hard and fast standards should 
be formulated for grades, based on just 
ash and protein results. After present 
tests have been perfected and extended 
so as to include other important con- 
stituents of flour, then we will be in a 
better position to more intelligently con- 
sider standards for grades. ‘There are 
certain economic factors which affect 
standards. Flour must be milled as 
cheaply as possible, consistent with good 
milling and maximum bread making 
value. In the case of some low protein 
wheats it is often advantageous to in- 
clude in the flour certain streams, pro- 
portionately richer in protein, which in 
the case of stronger wheats are often ad- 
vantageously passed to the clears. In- 
flexible academic standards that would 
prevent millers from economically milling 
all wheats so as to yield the best flours 
they are capable of producing are to be 
avoided. When standardization is car- 
ried to the extreme, the individualiza- 
tion of products is affected. 

The object of chemical tests is to ob- 
tain data that will assist in determining 
the commercial value of wheat and flour. 
It is generally recognized that the final 
test of a flour is its bread making value, 
and much depends upon the way the 
bread is made. Shall a_ standardized 
formula be applied alike to all flours in 
making the tests, or shall the formula 
and baking technic be varied so as to 
produce the best loaf of bread that a 
flour is capable of yielding? Nature does 
not produce wheats on a dead level basis, 
neither do millers make their flours alike, 
and we know that the various types of 
flours are handled in different ways in 
the bakeshop. It is inconsistent to apply 
a dead level baking test method alike to 


all flours, weak and strong, to determine 
their baking value, without handicapping 
those which do not respond to the technic 
of the test, and favoring those which do. 

Some laboratory bread making tests 
are not severe enough to bring out the 
reserve strength of flours. A baker may 
desire to use a flour or to make a blend 
that has a fair amount of fermentation 
leeway. Is this leeway point a sharp 
peak point, or is it a short, straight line 
before the more rapid decline in baking 
strength occurs? In other words, how 
much punishment will the flour stand? 
Our test methods and reports do not 
fully cover this question. 


DIFFICULTY IN INTERPRETATION 


While chemical methods for testing 
flours are reasonably accurate so far as 
the tests go, the great difficulty that 
arises is in the interpretation of the re- 
sults. Two flours may have the same ash 
and protein content, and yield widely dif- 
ferent bread products; also two flours 
having similar moisture, ash and protein 
contents, and conforming alike to em- 
pirical bread making tests, may give dif- 
ferent production results in commercial 
bakeries. In short, our methods do not 
always measure the inherent qualities 
which determine the individuality and 
value of wheats and flours for various 
purposes. This problem involves meas- 
urements of the activity of the proto- 
plasm,—the living active substance of 
plant and animal tissue. We have used 
certain terms, as_ stability, strength, 
amount of punishment that a dough will 
stand, and the fermentation point at 
which the breaking down or “slacking 
off’ of flours takes place, to describe 
certain physical conditions associated 
with the chemical composition of flours, 
but we have as yet no adequate methods 
for measuring these properties. 

The object of milling is to secure a 
mechanical separation of wheat into flour 
and byproducts, and to bring together 
the resultant flour streams that are ob- 
tained, according to their purity and 
bread making value. Often the chemist 
knows but little about milling and the 
miller but little about chemistry, and 
when they work together harmoniously 
the best results are secured. Without 
either the assistance of a high grade 
miller, or a knowledge of the principles 
of flour milling, a chemist can make but 
limited progress in a flour mill. 

When chemistry promised to be of aid 
to the milling industry, many who were 
engaged as flour inspectors and who 
made baking and gluten tests, but had 
had no extended chemical training, added 
moisture, ash and protein tests to their 
regular routine work. Some of the men 
employed by mills as flour inspectors 
were practical millers and had an ex- 
cellent technical knowledge of flour, but 
lacked training in analytical chemistry, 
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ERRONEOUS POPULAR NOTIONS ABOUT 
FLOUR AND BREAD 


From the Address of Harry Snyder at the Federation Meeting in Chicago 


HERE are many physicians today who have the erroneous idea that 

white breads are starchy and whole wheat breads supply the body with 
more protein, when just the opposite is true. 
index of protein content, or digestibility, but of pigments associated with 
There are a number of popular misconceptions con- 
cerning flour and bread which owe their origin to appeals to the imagina- 
tion, and they are not founded upon scientific inquiry. 

It is not to be expected that all the erroneous statements concerning 
the nutritive value of flour and bread can be corrected or prevented at 
once, but they can be reduced in number, and the facts can be brought 
home to the average consumer that bread and flour products are our cheap- 
Is this not a form of co-operative work that should 
be done by our Millers’ National Federation? 

Which is it best for us to do: fight each other for a gradually declining 
flour trade or unite in increasing this trade by educating the public to 
the high food value of flour and its product, and thus benefiting all con- 
cerned, the farmer, the miller, and the consumer? The bread fed man 
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and hence were not able to make full use 
of chemical methods. These men, how- 
ever, made a greater success of the work 
than an analytical chemist could have 
done without mill experience. 

But times have changed. Today a ce- 
real chemist who makes the maximum 
success must first be well grounded in 
analytical and organic chemistry; then 
he is prepared, after having had some 
milling experience, to take up special 
flour mill problems. A_ technically 
trained chemist associated with a head 
miller and a baker is in a better position 
to make a success of the work, and is a 
better investment for a mill, than either 
a miller or a baker who lacks technical 
training in chemistry, but attempts to 
become a mill chemist. Some mills fail 
to get all the benefit they should from 
their chemist, because they do not put 
enough into their laboratories in the way 
of high grade equipment, or they may 
fail to pay their chemists enough salary 
so they can properly keep up with their 
profession. 

THE MINOR CONSTITUENTS 


There are a number of minor constit- 
uents of wheat that take a more impor 
tant part in bread making than we real 
ize. The natural diastatic, proteolytic 
and other enzymes of flour generally ex 
ert a beneficial action in bread making, 
but there are times when they are over 
active and may cause abnormal fermen 
tations. The cereal chemist must becom: 
more familiar with these enzymes, as wel! 
as with the different types and varietie 
of yeast. 

It is possible that the binder qualit; 
of the gluten is affected by certain min- 
eral elements present in small but vari 
able amounts in all wheats. Traces of 
elements, generally considered accidental, 
found not only in wheats but many other 
foods, are: zinc, copper, aluminum, man 
ganese, bromine, fluorine, iodine, silicon 
and, possibly, boron. Physiological 
chemists claim that minute amounts of 
many of these elements are necessary for 
the health and wellbeing of man. 

The best wheats contain about 25 parts 
of manganese per 1,000,000 parts of 
wheat, 3 of aluminum, 100 of zine and 6 
of copper. These metals are found main 
ly in the bran and wheat byproducts 
Their presence in wheat and other foods 
is not surprising, when we consider thal 
at some remote period this planet was a 
molten mass, and traces of these miner- 
als are found in rocks which, when de- 
composed, form soils upon which crops 
feed. A half century ago Pasteur found 
that a small amount of zinc, as sulphate, 
was beneficial in his yeast cultures. The 
presence of some of these minerals is 
of interest in connection with our pure 
food laws. I recall that about 30 years 
ago one of the Scandinavian cities, | 
think it was Copenhagen, endeavored to 
prohibit the importation of certain 
American flours, claiming they contained 
copper sulphate. Tests showed no cop- 
per sulphate, but extended spectrum 
tests showed the presence of copper in 
many wheats. 

In past times, prosecutions against 
millers and bakers have been entertained 
for supposed adulteration of flour and 
bread with alum because they gave reac 
tions for aluminia, now known to be a 
normal component of wheat and flour, 
but at that time supposed to have been 
due to alum added as an adulterant. 

NEED FOR BETTER WHEAT 

As previously stated, the aid rendered 
the baking industry by the cereal chemist 
is quite pronounced. Hard and soft 
wheat flours of low protein content are 
now made into better breads than was 
possible a few years ago, and improve- 
ments in the baking results of strong 
wheats have been equally marked. But 
there is a limit to which improvements 
can be carried, for there is no way of 
making low protein flours (hard or soft) 
equal in bread making value to the best 
types of high protein flours. People are 
gradually becoming accustomed to better 
bread, and to meet this requirement the 
production of a larger amount of better 
wheat will be necessary. I believe mill- 
ers should take a more active part in 
encouraging the production of better 
wheats. A larger yield of better wheat, 
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from a more limited acreage, would be 
an economic gain to the farmer. The mill 
chemist should not only take a part in 
wheat improvement work, but also in 
wheat production problems, as the use 
of commercial fertilizers, which will soon 
become much more extensive. The chem- 
ist should connect up with wheat pro- 
duction on the one side, and on the 
other extend his work so as to include 
the uses and nutritive value of wheat 
products; then he will round out his 
work, and it will be of maximum service 
to the industry. 

Improved and more definite technical 
methods for testing wheat and flour, that 
will make more tangible that elusive at- 
tribute termed wheat and flour quality, 
will enable the breeder to do better work 
in the production of new varieties of 
wheat; and then the agronomist can more 
intelligently advise farmers as to the va- 
rieties of wheat that are most suitable 
for milling purposes. Happily, the time is 
passing when the wheat breeder, the ag- 
ricultural worker, the farmer and the 
miller so radically disagree as to what 
are desirable wheats for bread making 
purposes. There are some, however, who 
cannot appreciate that present chemical 
tests, small experimental milling tests, 
and perfunctory baking tests, unless in- 
terpreted by one familiar with the flour 
trade, may fail to give complete and 
reliable information as to the value of 
wheats. The wheat breeder has devel- 
oped some good wheats, such as Marquis, 
and there are other varieties that are 
promising. 


THE NEED OF EXPERIMENT 


No industry can progress unless it does 
experimental and development work 
tending toward improvement. In mill- 
ing there are certain lines of co-operative 
work that, if done, would be of benefit 
to all, particularly investigations as to 
the cost and nutritive value of foods 
made from flour. The attacks upon 
white bread by some newspaper and 
magazine writers have done less injury 
than certain incorrect statements con- 
cerning flour appearing in some textbooks 
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used in dietary classes of our technical 
schools and medical colleges. Lack of 
funds to conduct nutrition investigations 
is the cause of many of these misstate- 
ments. The conclusions of really con- 
scientious scientific workers cannot be in- 
fluenced by honorariums; but many 
scientific men and institutions are pre- 
pared to make investigations when funds 
are supplied, provided they are unham- 
pered and free to draw such conclu- 
sions as the tests warrant. A _ small 
amount of money expended in the ad- 
vancement of our knowledge of the nutri- 
tive value of wheat and flour products 
would be of great value to all concerned, 
and particularly to the consumer. Igno- 
rance and half truths always are to be 
feared, 

It is well known that proteins from 
different sources have different food 
values. Flour proteins are among the 
few of vegetable origin that are “all- 
sufficient” for growth and for other needs 
of the body. The day of the advocacy 
of any single food as a diet has passed. 
Only a few years ago it was suggested 
that pellagra was caused by the consump- 
tion of white flour, and now it is known 
that pellagra is a dietary deficiency dis- 
ease caused by proteins in the ration that 
do not contain certain amino acids as 
cystine. The protein of white flour and 
bread contains cystine, lysine, etc., and 
now bread and white flour products com- 
bined with other foods form the cura- 
tive diet of the pellagrin. 

It often happens that wrong impres- 
sions are formed from a limited knowl- 
edge only of a subject. The layman 
knows that pure starch is white, and 
when the food faddist tells him that white 
flour is all starch, and is lacking in nour- 
ishment, he is impressed with the state- 
ment. Proteins have never been sold in 
bulk, as has starch, and he does not know 
what proteins look like. If he knew that 
proteins, as egg albumen, wheat pro- 
teins, milk proteins, and many others, 
are white when pure, then he would real- 
ize that mechanical mixtures of starch 
and wheat proteins as found in flour are 
also naturally white. 








Some Problems Encountered by the 
Sales Manager 


By A. B. Anderson 
From a Paper Read at the Millers’ National Federation Meeting in Chicago on May 20 


CANNOT believe that the milling in- 

dustry is in such a deplorable con- 

dition as it is sometimes pictured. 
There is nothing wrong that cannot be 
easily corrected by a little concentration 
and deep thinking, a little extra effort 
and co-operation on the part of all who 
are really interested in the advancement 
and steady progress of the business. 

A millers’ code of ethics is needed. 
Our greatest misrepresentation is in our 
failure to maintain any code of ethics 
in our business; as a result we have a 
breaking down of faith, trust, and re- 
spect in one another instead of building 
up a better relationship. 

Greed for business to insure full-time 
operation is one of our greatest ills, re- 
sulting naturally in a general breaking 
down of every one’s interest at the ex- 
pense of all. 

Bread is the world’s standard and best 
food product, and when properly manu- 
factured from quality flour sold on the 
proper basis of manufacture and distri- 
bution, it is the world’s cheapest food 
value. 

We have reached a stage in milling 
when constructive work is needed, Edu- 
cational work should be done with the 
consumers. They should know more 
about the real food value of bread, 
thereby encouraging greater consump- 
tion, At the same time some work should 
be done with the baker, encouraging the 
use of better flour in order to give the 
consumer a better loaf. 

Bake better bread, in my opinion, is 
the best sales argument that a salesman 
can use, 

The millers of today are above the 
average type of business men. They are 


men with real ability and farsightedness, 
men whose integrity is above reproach 
and, regardless of where located, at the 


country point or city terminal, the miller 
is, generally speaking, the outstanding 
personality of his particular community. 
So with these high type, capable men at 
the helm dictating the policy I cannot 
believe that the business is in such a bad 
way. Personally I am very optimistic, 
and I feel that still better days and con- 
tinued progress are in sight for the in- 
dustry. 

In the early days, flour milling was a 
sort of a trading proposition, but it was 
gradually changed to a merchandising 
business. The miller knew his wheat, 
conversion and selling cost. To this he 
added what he considered a legitimate 
margin of profit. In other words, he 
manufactured his product, made his own 
price, and it was sold at his price or 
no sale, 

It now seems that we have drifted 
back to a sort of trading proposition, 
but, instead of receiving toll as in for- 
mer years, we sell at the buyers’ price 
and receive no pay for our efforts. 

The sales managers’ troubles are of a 
minor nature, and in my opinion are 
largely brought about by lack of con- 
fidence, not only confidence in their own 
ability to get the price that their quality 
justifies, but many times lack of real 
confidence in their own company, their 
product, and in their salesmen’s ability 
to get their basic price. 

What other business, manufacturing 
or merchandising, can you name that will 
permit the buyer to dictate or set the 
price on the commodity or the article 
offered for sale? I know of no other, 
from the peanut vendor, whose business 
is generally prosperous on a five-cent 
article, to the manufacturer and distrib- 
utor of steel. They all name the price, 
and they get it or no sale. 

A desire on the part of the miller to 











operate on a full-time basis is, in my 
opinion, largely responsible for most of 
our troubles. We seem to have the idea 
that full-time operation is more profit- 
able, regardless of the price, and we go 
out determined to get the business and 
to sell a certain per cent of our capacity. 
To do this we take good profitable busi- 
ness from our competitor or feree him 
to meet a price below his actual cost 
basis, resulting, naturally, in the existing 
conditions. One gains in volume with a 
loss in dollars and cents; the other not 
only loses his profit, but his business. 

Forgetting is about the easiest habit 
possible to acquire. A sale made today 
at a loss is forgotten tomorrow. You 
go along from day to day accepting an 
order here and there that shows no 
profit, some small, others large, and when 
the monthly closing period arrives you 
are surprised to find that your loss sales 
in dollars and cents exceed those that 
carry a margin of profit. 

For a good many years I have followed 
a little custom that in my opinion, if 
followed by all sales managers, would go 
a long way toward correcting this price 
problem. I have made out a daily re- 
port of all sales, divided into groups or 
sales territories. This report shows the 
total barrels of each grade for each day’s 
sales, the margin of profit per barrel or 
the loss per barrel, and this is carried 
out in dollars and cents, loss or gain. 
The report is compiled into a monthly 
statement, and I know each day and 
each month just what my sales have net- 
ted the company from a sales operating 
standpoint. The same kind of a report 
is kept on feed sales. 

This report has many times been re- 
sponsible for my refusing orders that 
would show up a loss and at the same 
time prevent an unfavorable report, and 
on the strength of this report I have 
many times stood “pat” and secured my 
basis that my market and quality justi- 
fied. A report of this kind requires very 
little effort and it does have the effect 
many times of helping you to hold firm 
when otherwise the order at a loss might 
be accepted. 

The ills of the miller are slight, and 
increased dividends will result from a 
little more confidence and determination 
on the part of the sales manager and 
salesmen and by the elimination of a 
few trade practices, such as: 

1. Long-time contracts. 

2. Contracts in excess of buyers’ needs 
or requirements. 

3. Failure to collect carrying charges 
on past due contracts. 

4. Using feed for advertising purposes. 

5. Selling flour on consignment. 

6. Selling flour at a price less than ac- 
tual cost of production. 

7. Guaranteeing price against decline. 

8. The use of coupons to start new 
trade. : 

(1) Sales should be for no longer pe- 
riod than 90 days, at least this should 
be the basic time for selling, and if for 
a longer period, consideration should be 
given to the cost of carrying a longer 
time. With 90 days as a basic time for 
delivery, you not only protect the buyer 
but you discourage speculation by those 
who are so inclined. The buyer is really 
opposed to a long-time contract, and you 
may ask any representative conservative 
buyer and he will tell you that he pre- 
fers to buy oftener and in smaller quan- 
tities. Fear that his competitor will get 
the advantage with a low-priced, long- 
time contract is responsible for specula- 
tion on the part of many buyers. Most 
of them realize that, with the market 
fluctuations favorable, buying periods de- 
velop several times during the year with 
average market conditions. 

(2) Selling flour in excess of the bak- 
er’s requirements or the dealers’ facili- 
ties for distribution only results in the 
encouragement of speculation and cannot 
result in anything but grief, trouble, and 
loss for the miller. The miller who keeps 
in close touch with market and crop con- 
ditions would not consider going long or 
short on the market. Why should he en- 
courage it in the buyer? 

(3) The carrying charge is a just 
charge. The expense of carrying stock 
must be paid by some one, and the av- 
erage buyer who cannot for some reason 
or other take delivery of his contract 
within the time limit will not object to 
the payment of a legitimate charge if he 
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understands that it is a part of the con- 
tract and that it is an established cus- 
tom of the mills. 

(4) Discounting feed prices below 
the market is a practice followed by some 
mills. They make below the market 
prices on feed in order to start new flour 
customers, and the loss is generally con- 
siderable more on the feed than the 
profit realized on the flour. Nothing is 
gained, as this class of buyer will de- 
mand the same protection when again in 
the market or he will look elsewhere for 
the same kind of a proposition. Feed 
is a manufactured product of agricul- 
ture. It should bear its just proportion 
of the manufacturing and handling cost 
and it should be sold at a margin of 
profit to protect this. Why should the 
price of feed, a manufactured product 
of agriculture, be left to the speculator 
or the buyer? 

(5) Consignment of flour was a prac- 
tice followed quite generally years ago, 
but has been largely discontinued. At 
that time it was not considered as a sat- 
isfactory and profitable way of distribu- 
tion. It is still being used, however, but 
not in a general way. 

(6) Selling flour below cost of produc- 
tion will eventually absorb the surplus of 
any milling company. No company can 
continue to operate, maintain a quality 
standard and keep abreast of the times 
without a margin of profit, and sales 
of this character will bring but one end 
to any company. The buyer is not really 
responsible. The average buyer of this 
day is fair-minded. He is interested in 
the advancement and progress of his 
milling company because he wants a per- 
manent connection which he knows he 
cannot hope to hold if the mill operates 
without a profit; 10c or even 20c¢ bbl 
would not be considered if the buyer 
knew his competitor had made no con- 
tracts on a more advantageous basis. 

(7) Guaranteeing prices against de- 
cline is a practice on which no mill can 
get protection, and it is one that all 
mills should discontinue, regardless of 
location. This should be done for the 
general good and advancement of the in- 
dustry. 

(8) Coupons used as sales methods or 
stimulants lower the dignity of the in- 
dustry. They have a tendency to put 
flour selling on a parity with cheap, low- 
priced commodities. Years ago, when 
only a few mills manufactured a quality 
flour, possibly some advantage was 
gained sometimes, but today, with a 
large per cent of the representative mills 
milling a quality flour, what can be 
gained by handing out a rebate of $1 
bbl (plus expense) to the consumer? 
The first campaign is followed by an- 
other and another. This not only re- 
sults in a loss to the mill, but it does, 
without any question of a doubt, make 
a bargain buyer and coupon hunter of 
the consumer. 

I know of no business that is more 
interesting or more fascinating than mill- 
ing, and it will continue to progress and 
keep up with the general trend of the 
times. I know also that no finer class of 
men can be found than those engaged in 
this industry. Generally speaking, the 
miller of this day is in the business be- 
cause he has chosen this particular line 
for his life work. 

Please understand that I am not criti- 
cizing the buyer. He is not responsible 
for our trouble. As I have said before, 
the average buyer is fair-minded. Nat- 
urally, he wants the lowest price ob- 
tainable on a quality that is adaptable to 
his particular trade or business but he, I 
am satisfied, is at all times willing to 
pay a legitimate price that carries a 
profit to the seller, provided he is able 
to purchase on an equal basis with his 
competitor. 

We must consider the buyer as a part 
of our business, not simply an outlet to 
place production. If a jobber, he must 
have the necessary help to make the ac- 
count attractive and profitable, other- 
wise, he is not interested in flour. The 
baker needs the miller’s assistance. He 
must have service, a uniform product, 
and a flour adapted to his particular 
style of baking, and he needs the miller’s 
help in bringing about a greater bread 
consumption. 

The solution of the millers’ problems 
is up to the sales managers, not one but 
all collectively. They can do the job. 
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STOUNDING changes have been 
and are taking place in milling, but 
even more amazing things are oc- 

curring outside of milling, the results of 
which can be neither ignored nor evaded. 
When I attempt to formulate the con- 
ception of these changes, and their effect 
upon our industry, I find it difficult to 
be precise, but I think I can see the 
end of one era and the beginning of an- 
other still in the process of adjustment 
or evolution. 

It seems to me that the period prior 
to 1914, and more particularly the years 
immediately preceding that year, might 
be termed the “period of bread.” All 
of us, even the younger ones, have dis- 
tinct recollections of this period. The 
full dinner pail was stressed as the in- 
signia of comfort and prosperity. Our 
women were willing to get up in the 
morning at some ungodly hour to fill it. 
With the preparation of breakfast, the 
keeping of the house, the making and 
darning of clothes, the making of beds, 
the care of the children, the cooking of 
the dinner, and the washing of the dishes, 
they managed to occupy the remainder 
of their time. On the farm, to these 
tasks were added the keeping of chick- 
ens, the churning of butter, and the thou- 
sand and one other tasks of similar na- 
ture. 

Ten hours of labor for the man was a 
legitimate job; 12 hours not an impos- 
sible or unreasonable requirement. I 
myself worked 11 hours a day, six days 
in the week, in a sawmill, for 13c an 
hour. The lady of the house, according 
to this program, put in from 14 to 16 
hours a day before taking up bridge or 
other diversions. The statement that 
“man works from sun to sun, but wom- 
an’s work is never done” in those days 
was a mere truism. 


THE FULL DINNER PAIL 


The full dinner pail being then the 
criterion of industrial and city pros- 
perity, the wooden barrel of flour was to 
a great extent the sign of wealth in the 
country. We well remember the days 
when the possession of a barrel, or even 
a half barrel, of flour, packed in nice, 
appetizing wood, was the dividing line 
between comfortable middle class and 
what our colored brethren call “poor 
white trash.’ This was so South and 
North, West and East. I myself re- 
member this situation in what was then 
the wild and woolly Northwest, and many, 
if not all of you, will remember it as at 
least partially true of the country in 
which you then lived. 

We bought or produced our winter 
supplies once a year, whereas today we 
buy them from 300 to 900 times a year. 
The succulent grapefruit was practically 
unknown. ‘The orange was a Christmas 
delicacy, while strawberries and spinach 
were at most a seasonal luxury. 

This was the era which in its final 
manifestations may be aptly described 
by a paraphrase of an expression coined 
by the late President Wilson, which he 
called “psychological depression.” The 
age to which I refer might well be 
called the era of “physical repression.” 
Twelve hours for the man and 16 for 
the woman is ample and sufficient causa- 
tion for being depressed, particularly if 
the man has trouble to get work even at 
such terms. 

Perhaps you deem this picture unduly 
somber. Contrasted with the present era, 
I think I have dealt with it fairly. 

Then, too, our ideas of desirability and 
utility were in keeping with this period. 
Men and women bought clothes for wear- 
ing qualities, and the characteristic most 
desired in food was the ability to “stick 
to the ribs.” 

Our pleasures also were few, and al- 
most as somber. Bridge and golf, if in- 
dulged in at all, were exclusively the pas- 
time of the rich and idle. 


“BREAD AND GRAVY” 


I have referred to the days prior to 
1914 as the period of bread. At about 
this time a new era begins, one of great- 
er prosperity, of greater contentment 
and comfort, of truer, greater economic 
democracy; and this new period, as yet 
but beginning, I visualize and contem- 
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plate as the period of “bread and gravy.” 
Perhaps you will find, as I do, in the 
word “gravy” a double meaning. I am 
quite willing to play with it in its collo- 
quial or slang sense. It is descriptive 
and to the point. 

Comparatively speaking, our labor and 
its women, ourselves and our wives and 
families, are living on the fat of the 
land. Since 1913 average income has in- 
creased in terms of money about 100 
per cent. Of course the cost of com- 
modities which constitute the necessities 
of life has also increased. Statisticians 
estimate the net gain in terms of real 
money income to be roughly 50 per cent. 
The basic fact remains that the present 
day income is greater and permits of ex- 
penditures such as could not be enjoyed 
by the laboring or middle classes prior 
to 1914. Some of the luxuries which are 
now available and are demanded as ne- 
cessities did not then exist. The automo- 
bile, the radio, the electric sweeper, the 
electric washing machine and dish wash- 
er, and, above all, the moving picture 
show, had then not found, or were still 
struggling for, their places in the sun. 

I don’t want you to think for one 
minute that I am homesick for the 
Golden Age of Discomfort; I only want 
to refresh your memory. Personally, I 
think bread and gravy much nicer, much 
more enjoyable, much more palatable, 
and much less given to be the causation 
of physical depression than is bread 
alone. I am even willing to add cake 
to this menu. 

This change is just as it should be, 
and as I like it. Modern machinery, 
modern labor saving devices, and mod- 
ern organization and systematization 
have decreased the labor and drudgery 
of man, with increase and betterment 
of output per man-hour. It is right and 
just that the burden of the housewife 
should also decrease, and that her con- 
veniences and comforts should increase in 
similar proportions. If man plays golf, 
she is entitled to bridge. If labor works 
a lesser number of hours, that benefit 
should also be given to her. She is en- 
titled to every convenience and labor 
saving device, entitled to divest herself 
of as much burden as has the man, and 
I for one am old-fashioned and chival- 
rous enough to believe that she is en- 
titled to this more than is the much over- 
estimated masculine gender. Now all of 
this has made the world a nicer and bet- 
ter place to live in than it was ever be- 
fore. It has even improved ourselves, 
and our children. I do not agree with 
the howlers of calamity who tell us of 
the degeneracy of our children. I have 
three of them myself, and I know that 
they are just as good and just as nice 
as were the children of the gay nineties 
or, for all I care, of the early nineteens. 
My point is, that people haven’t changed; 
conditions have—for the better, and all 
of us are merely enjoying the things and 
the prosperity which to a great extent 
we have earned ourselves. 

It is springtime, and one is entitled 
to poetry and flights of fancy. Eugene 
Field sings of the Glories of Apple Pie 
and Cheese; if I only could I would like 
to entertain you by singing of the Glories 
of Bread and Gravy. 

COMMERCIAL BREAD 

To a major extent the development of 
industrial or commercial baking has fol- 
lowed the trend of these changed condi- 
tions, if I rightly conceive the change. 
Personally I believe, although there are 
claims to the contrary, that the bread of 
the commercial baker is at least satis- 
factory and does meet with the approval 
of the consumer in general and the 
housewife in particular. Not only do I 
believe this, but I am convinced of it, 
for this reason; unless the housewife and 
mother felt that the product of her baker 
was good enough for her man and her 
children, she would promptly put on her 
apron and bake her own bread. 

Historically, the bakeshop is part of 
us. The modern commercial baker is an 
emancipated child of milling. It’s not 
long, as time is measured, since milling 
and baking constituted but a single in- 


dustry. The miller baked, or the baker 
milled. Each of the industries may state 
this with equal truth. The development 
of flour milling in this country, however, 
antedates baking as a major industry. 
We have always devoted a large portion 
of our time and our facilities to this 
child of ours. We have given to it com- 
mercial, financial, and scientific assist- 
ance. Personally, I am proud of the man 
into which this child has grown, but I 
say that he now is old enough to vote 
and that we must attentively listen to 
his wishes, and that we must be scrupu- 
lously careful in supplying his wants. 
But I do not think that he any longer 
needs or cares for our nurture and our 
help. He is able to paddle his own 
canoe. 

He is responsible to the ultimate con- 
sumer of bread, as we are responsible to 
the ultimate consumer of flour. He de- 
mands of us today 35 per cent of our 
total output. He selects this, specifies 
its nature and its kind, and I for one be- 
lieve that he looks upon flour purchased 
by him as a bulk commodity. In a sense 
he is right. The quality of flour is found 
or lost in his product, and is subject 
to his skill. Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that he buys from us and we 
sell to him but 35 per cent of what we 
produce. For the time being he cannot 
and does not use more. No one can 
definitely tell whether the present rela- 
tions of 35 to 65 will remain as they 
are today. My view is that a major 
change is not in sight. 

The housewife still constitutes and, in 
my opinion, for many years, if not for 
always, will furnish the major market 
for wheat flour. Commercially apply- 
ing a slang meaning to the latter term, 
commercial baking constitutes the bread 
and home baking the gravy of the mar- 
ket for wheat flour. 

The fact remains that the decline in 
per capita consumption of wheat flour 
has apparently been at the expense of 
that portion of it represented by the 
gravy end of the business. 


PROPER ADJUSTMENT URGED 


Is it not possible that this distressing 
fact may be partly due to our failure to 
adapt our product and our methods of 
merchandising it to the changed eco- 
nomic status and social habits of the 
modern housewife? Isn’t it just possible 
that we could do more than we are do- 
ing to adapt ourselves to the present 
demand for a product better suited to 
modern conditions, for less kitchen 
drudgery, for more convenient and more 
sanitary packages, for fewer calories and 
more palatability? Why try to sell the 
housewife cotton stockings when what 
she wants is silk hose with rolled tops? 

There are those who profess to see in 
present trends the future complete ex- 
tinction of the home as an economic in- 
stitution. Even the ancient and honor- 
able institution of marriage is not im- 
mune from this pessimistic profanation. 
That these institutions are changing, that 
they will change, no one will be bold 
enough to deny. That these changes 
may be beyond our present conception 
and even outside of our ability to im- 
agine I would be the last to assert, but 
the conception of a man and a woman 
in the marriage relation to each other is 
inseparable from the concept of the 
home, and both are too deeply imbedded 
in the fabric of human desires, habits, 
and ambitions, too integral with the per- 
petuity of the race, to allow even the 
thought of their retrogression, much less 
their utter extinction. The facts are 
against this idea. One of the most ob- 
vious economic phenomena of the last 
10 years has been the enormous increase 
in the construction of homes and apart- 
ments. 

We need no statistics to tell this story; 
it is apparent on every side. Economists 
have frequently told us that the peak of 
this building activity has been reached, 
was even at an end, but nevertheless 
building merrily proceeded. In each of 
these homes (there are tens of thousands 
of them in the metropolitan district of 
New York or Chicago alone), the kitchen 
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or the kitchenette is still an important 
factor. Home life and home cooking are 
not becoming extinct. They will con- 
tinue as part and parcel of domestic life, 
which will survive the ages. As I travel 
about I find hotels and restaurants mak- 
ing their own bread and, above all, their 
own gravy. In each of these hotels and 
in the many homes in which I gratefully 
enjoy hospitality, I find biscuits and muf- 
fins, pie and dumplings, cakes and waf- 
fles, pancakes and noodles. 

The commercial or industrial baker is 
making bread, perhaps better bread than 
was available or could be made by the 
housewife, although I do not grant the 
latter. If he is making better bread we 
have been helpful to bring this about. 
Still he is not making, nor will he ever 
make, the dainties or the titbits which | 
have mentioned, at least not all of them, 
nor most of them, for to be at their best 
they demand individualistic and, if | 
may say so, artistic treatment. A fac- 
tory made dumpling utilized weeks after 
its manufacture is too horrible to con- 
template; a factory made buckwheat 
cake would be a gastronomical crime. 

I think I am correct when I say that 
in the commercial production of any ar- 
ticle, food or other, aside from quality, 
first consideration must be given to 
economy. The manufacturer of an) 
commodity must of necessity, to survive, 
get his “gravy.” The amount and rich- 
ness of the gravy is to a major extent 
fixed by competitive conditions, and to 
minor extent only by his conception of 
quality. No such consideration exists in 
the home. The best is not good enough 
for the child and for the husband. | 
venture to guess that the 65 per cent 
of our output which goes into channels 
other than commercial baking is, on the 
average, of better quality than the 35 
per cent bought by the baker. This may 
be as it should be. It is quite probable 
that the baker’s skill converts an equally 
nutritious but, nevertheless, at least on 
intangible grounds, an inferior flour, in 
to bread of excellent quality. My con 
templative thought is not concerned with 
this. 

In my mind this question constantl) 
recurs: Are we as helpful and construc 
tive in our efforts to further the interest 
of this major portion of our output rep 
resented by the housewife as we hav 
been and still are to the minor one rep 
resenting the commercial baker? Are 
we adapting ourselves and our products, 
as well as our methods of merchandising, 
to the new conditions of the home as we 
are to the new conditions of the modern 
bakery? I am new in this industry. 
Compared to most of you my experience 
is slight, but the thought persists—are 
we adapting ourselves to an era of bread 
and gravy, or are we still thinking and 
living and acting in terms of an era of 
bread? 

We have brilliant executives. We have 
able sales departments. I am well aware 
that perhaps the best and most substan- 
tial portion of modern flour milling is 
its technical and technological achieve- 
ments. I know that the scientists and 
chemists employed in modern milling are 
of high standing and of great utility 
to the industry. But shall we apply this 
knowledge, this skill, and these facilities 
of ours to our present business in the 
obsolete ratio of 16 to 1, invented by my 
late friend William Jennings Bryan, or 
shall we apply it in the more modern 
and, to me, appropriate ratio of 35 to 
65? I am too young and inexperienced 
in this industry to suggest the modifica- 
tions of commercial practice and policies 
in which this application shall manifest 
itself. I am quite content to leave these 
practical problems to your greater ex- 
perience and maturer judgment. 

This has been a meeting of joy, of 
friendship, and of optimism, only slightly 
contaminated by mere business. Far be 
it from me to disturb this spirit, which 
I share and enjoy. I am an optimist 
about the era in which we live. I am 
still a bull on the milling business. In 
spite of the lamentation of pessimists I 
think I can see ahead of us a period of 
increased satisfactions among which I 
have no doubt we shall be able to in- 
clude a larger percentage of gravy. 
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While coast wheats advanced about 2c 
bu last week and soft white varieties 
commanded about 7c bu above No. 2 red 
St. Louis, and strong Washington spring 
wheats about 3c over Montana dark 
northern spring, flour prices were not 
advanced over the previous week’s quo- 
tutions. Buyers were not influenced by 
market conditions, and booked only for 
near-by requirements in Pacific north- 
western markets. Many have provided 
for their requirements up to the new 
crop at a lower level than prevailing 
prices, and mills are having considerable 
trouble in securing shipping directions on 
old orders. The high price levels at- 
txined by coast wheats bar Pacific flours 
from eastern and middle western mar- 
kets. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
titions at the close of last week, carloads, 
coast: family short patent $7.90@8.40 bbl, 
husis 49-Ib cottons; pastry flour $6.80@ 
7.20, 98’s; standard patents $7.25@7.80, 
98's; blends, made from spring and Pa- 
cifie hard wheats, $7.30@8.10. Hard 

heat top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival draft terms: Dakota, $8.25@8.70; 
Montana, $7.20@7.60. 

Export Trade——With export straights 
quoted at $6.90@7 bbl, less 2 per cent, 

isis 49’s, c.i.f., China and Hongkong, 
business with the Orient was impossible 
last week, and the oriental trade showed 
10 interest in Pacific flour. South 
\merican demand was extremely light, 

id European nil. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 

o The Northwestern Miller: 









Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Tae BBORe 649:06 5:40 46,800 2 2 46 
revious week 46,800 61 

VORP BBO coccssacs 41 
28 


vo years ago .... 
years ago... 





to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ar BER) ic ivaccus 57,000 34,192 60 

Previous week 57,000 55 

i ee Wretrrrrer 57,000 42 

'wo years ago..... 57,000 31 

‘hree y 57,000 40 

Four 3 s 57,000 21 

Five years ago..... 57,000 24 
NOTES 


Roger D. Pinneo, formerly manager 
of the port of Astoria, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Seattle Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 

Seattle and Tacoma water shipments 
of flour, May 1-15: to New York, 6,020 
bbls; Boston, 4,150; Philadelphia, 375; 
San Francisco, 2,550; Oakland, 1,515; 
Los Angeles, 1,260; San Diego, 100. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of May were only 
33,605 bbls, as follows: to Shanghai, 355; 
Hongkong, 13,775; Swatow, 500; Manila, 
12,560; Honolulu, 4,990; San Jose de 
Guatemala, 550; Champerico, 200; La 
Libertad, 675. 


LOS ANGELES 


Despite the fact that the wheat market 
was strong, and prices on all blends re- 
mained firm, demand for flour in the 
local market was very quiet last week. 
Large buyers seem to be hedging on 
buying in any large quantity, because 
the price has been increased 40c on the 
basis of ¥’s in the past month, although 
it is being sold as cheaply as possible, 
in view of the high price of wheat. How- 
ever, as the larger contracts will expire 
about the last of May and the first of 
June, mills are expectant of a strong 


market and renewal of large contracts 
for a long period within the next fort- 
night. Production is at a high level, but 
stocks are not large. 

Quotations, May 20, car lots, basis 
l/,’s: hard wheat seconds $7.70 bbl, blend- 
ed seconds $7.50; California pastry, 
$7.30; Kansas straight grade, $7.30; 
Washington-Oregon  blue-stem, $7.50; 
Dakota straight grade, $8; Montana 
straight grade, $7.75; Washington pas- 


try, $7. 
OGDEN 


Increased bookings for flour from the 
Southeast and California were reported 
by Utah millers last week, with specifi- 
cations.provided for enlarged shipments, 
and inquiries very general. Millers said 
that light stocks in various buying cen- 
ters and increased price for cash grain 
were both responsible for enlarged buy- 
ing. Heaviest bookings were from the 
Southeast, including sections of the flood- 
ed area in the lower Mississippi Valley. 
In Los Angeles and San Francisco terri- 
tory demand increased _ considerably, 
while in the intermountain states normal 
shipments were made. 

All Ogden mills were operating at ca- 
pacity, small mills running at about 50 
per cent. No accumulation of stocks is 
reported. 

Flour prices advanced 30c bbl last 
week. Quotations to the Southeast were 
on the basis of $8.20@8.70 bbl for high 
patents and $7.90@8.20 for straights, 
car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and lower Mis- 
sissippi River points. To California 
dealers, quotations were on basis of $8.50 
@9.15 for top patents and $8.10@8.75 
for second patents, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Utah and Idaho dealers were 
quoted on basis of $7.35@7.70 for family 
and second patents, and $6.65@7.25 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 

H. W. Stein, sales manager for the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Ogden, has 
returned from Portland, Oregon. 

Test runs of the Royal Milling Co.’s 
new plant in Ogden will be made during 
June and July, regular operations start- 


ing about Aug. 1. 
W. E. Zuppann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Prices, generally, are firmer. Jobbers’ 
and dealers’ stocks of low-priced flour 
are fairly well depleted, as a result of 
contracts taken the past few weeks at 
prices under the market. Current quo- 
tations, generally, are now up to present 
cost basis. The trade, however, is well 
booked for the balance of this season, 
and is not interested in further supplies 
at the higher prices being asked. 

Quotations, May 20, 98's, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents $8.80@8.90 bbl; Montana 
standard patents $7.60@7.80, clears $6.80 
@7; Kansas standard patents, $7.90@ 
8.10; Dakota standard patents, $8.30@ 
8.50; Oregon-Washington blue-stem pat- 
ents $7.30@7.50, straight grades $6.85@ 
7; northern hard wheat blends, $7.30@ 
7.50; northern pastry, $6.80@6.90; Cali- 
fornia pastry, $6.50@6.70. 


NOTES 


The grain elevator and building at 
Lincoln, Cal., burned last week, with a 
loss of $60,000, partially insured. 


The Globe Grain & Milling Co. has 
called for bids for the construction of 
12 concrete grain tanks at its Sacra- 
mento mill. 

The Grain Exchange was closed May 
20 on account of the grain men’s picnic 
and barbecue, held at the Family Farm 
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near Redwood City. The affair was 
sponsored by Arthur Kelley. 

W. S. Bell, of Kerr Gifford & Co., 
and chairman of the grain trade commit- 
tee, and Edward L. Eyre, of the Ed- 
ward L. Eyre Grain Co., have been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

E. M. Lirsincer. 


PORTLAND 


There was a fair business in the local 
flour market last week, but buying was 
mostly in small lots. The larger bakers 
generally have from 30 to 60 days’ sup- 
ply on hand. Prices held steady at $8.05 
bbl for family patents, $8.35 for second 
hard wheat and $7.75 for blue-stem sec- 
ond, 

Oriental bids are below mills’ asking 
prices, but there is a good trade with 
California, which is expected to continue 
during the remainder of the season. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 15-21 .... 38 
Previous week 36 
ee Oe oc 660% 24 
Two years ago 23 
Three years ago 50 


Four years ago . 
PEVG VOGPE GOO coc iccscese 





NOTES 

Exports of wheat for the week were 
37,333 bus to Liverpool, 66,666 to Yoko- 
hama, 33,334 to Kobe and 33,333 to 
Moji. 

Flour exports from Portland last week 
were 7,906 bbls to Manila, 500 to Cebu, 
11,500 to Hongkong, 5,000 to Shanghai, 
500 to Kobe and 842 to Rotterdam. 

J. M. Lownsbate. 





NASHVILLE 


Little change was noted in flour in the 
Southeast last week. A fair volume of 
business was being handled for this sea- 
son of the year. Current sales were 
smaller than for the previous week, 
though shipments on contracts continued 
active, and aggregate business was bet- 
ter. Running time at the mills is well 
sustained, the record last week being the 
most favorable for some time. 

With wheat showing a steady upward 
trend during the first half of May, buy- 
ers purchased fairly good supplies of 
flour. As wheat became easier and un- 
settled last week, there was a falling 
off in sales. It is expected that there 
will be only a fair volume of business 
the next 30 days, after which many of 
the mills will do overhauling in prepara- 
tion for the new crop. New flour will 
probably not begin moving in volume of 
consequence before the middle of July. 

Flour prices remain practically un- 
changed. Quotations, May 21: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.25@ 
8.50 bbl; standard patent, $7.25@7.50; 
straights, $7@7.25; first clears, $6.25@ 
6.75. 

A fair demand prevails for Minnesota 
and western flours, rehandlers reporting 
moderate sales. Quotations, May 21: 
soft winter wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $8@8.50 
bbl; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$7.50@8; standard patents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May TS+BE .ivese 141,120 100,467 71.1 
Previous week . 141,600 88,717 62.6 
eee Bee: ovescer 148,320 71,836 48.8 
Two years ago... 160,020 84,480 62.7 
Three years ago. 199,320 96,560 48.4 


NOTES 

T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was in 
Chicago last week. 

Construction work is well under way 
on the 1,000,000-bu elevator being erect- 
ed for the Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville. 

The plant of the Forked Deer Milling 
Co., Dyersburg, Tenn., was taken over 
last week by the Monroe Milling Co., 
which purchased the property some time 
ago. The new owners plan to remodel 
the plant and install new machinery. 

Joun Lerper. 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ 
CONVENTION IS HELD 


Large Attendance Marks Summer Meeting 
at Swampscott, Mass.—One Day Given 
Over to Bakery Engineers 


Swampscott, Mass., May 24—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The summer convention 
of the New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which opened at Swampscott, Mass., 
on May 22 and ends today, has been de- 
scribed by the large number in attend- 
ance as completely successful. A gen- 
uine interest has been shown in the ad- 
dresses and discussions about bakers’ 
problems. 

The sessions on May 23 were turned 
over to the New England chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
Victor E. Marx, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago, delivered a 
graphic address on bread making ma- 
terials. Peter G. Pirrie, of Bakers 
Weekly, New York, spoke on the pur- 
chase, installation and care of equipment. 
J. C. Summers, of The Fleischmann Co., 
discussed methods in the bakeshop and 
suggested remedies for some difficulties 
encountered in the production of a qual- 
ity loaf. William E. Doty, Columbus, 
Ohio, of the Washburn Crosby Co., spoke 
briefly on the stability of flour. Charles 
G. Reed, Lawrence, Mass., secretary of 
the New England bakers, discussed the 
problems of production managers. 

In the afternoon there were short ad- 
dresses by W. L. Fleischer on proof 
boxes and air conditioning in the bakery, 
W. H. Platt on milk, Dr. M. B. Graff 
on shortening, and John L. Spain on salt. 
All of these talks were followed by ani- 
mated discussions. 

On the morning of May 24 the speak- 
ers included Hugh T. Gratz, who 
stressed the need of more ability, re- 
liability, endurance and action on the 
part of sales people. Henry Stude, pres- 
ident of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, spoke on the new policies of that 
organization. Miss Jean K. Rich, of the 
department of nutrition of the American 
Institute of Baking, told what that insti- 
tution was planning in the way of edu- 
cating the consumer. 

Last evening a midway, with Coney 
Island attractions, formed the entertain- 
ment. This evening about 500 delegates 
are expected to attend the annual ban- 
quet. L. M. Barnes. 


TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad invites tenders 
for 1,800 bbls hard wheat flour to be 
submitted by June 3. Bids are request- 
ed covering delivery free of all charges 
at Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 
per cent hard wheat, and should be 
packed in new Osnaburg sacks or bar- 
rels of 196 lbs. Delivery must be made 
in time to connect with a New York or 
a New Orleans sailing arriving on the 
isthmus during the week ending June 28. 
Bidders should name the brand for which 
they are quoting, and the successful bid- 
der will be required to mark the name 
of the brand on each package. The right 
is reserved to accept any bid in part or 
to increase by 10 per cent or decrease by 
20 per cent the quantities awarded. 
Tenders will be received at the office of 
the commissary purchasing agent of the 
Panama Railroad, 24 State Street, New 
York. 

SNELL GRAIN CO. FORMED 

Denver, Coto.—The Snell Grain Co. 
has been incorporated in Colorado to 
take over the two elevators that former- 
ly were operated in that state by the 
Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas, which recently was purchased by 
the Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas. The new company will 
also operate the Flagler (Colo.) Grain 
& Elevator Co.’s elevator. 








OUTLOOK GOOD IN WASHINGTON 

Seattte, Wasu.—Winter wheat con- 
tinues generally of high promise. Spring 
wheat prospects are unusually favorable. 
Ample moisture reserves and _ recent 
timely rains have produced good growth. 
About the only adverse factor is the late- 
ness of the season, increasing the danger 
of injury from early summer hot winds. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The willfeed market was 
stronger last week, and all grades were 
in keen demand. Buyers paid advanc- 
ing prices for supplies, and mixers, deal- 
ers and jobbers were in the market. 
There was no tendency to build up 
stocks, however. Bran and shorts were 
wanted in the main for immediate up 
to first half June shipment, but business 
was restricted by the moderate offerings. 
Flour middlings and red dog also were 
more active than for many weeks. Re- 
sellers were hunting for offerings, and 
strong prices were obtained for every- 
thing available. Spring bran was quoted, 
May 21, at $31.50@31.75 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $31.50@31.75, standard mid- 
dlings $32.50@33, flour middlings $37@ 
39, and red dog $42@42.50. 

Milwaukee.—There has been an ad- 
vance of about 50c in the asking price of 
bran, due to the continuance of demand 
for quick shipment and the scarcity of 
supplies. Middlings have improved, and 
asking limits are very firmly held. The 
wheat feed situation in general maintains 
its tight situation. Comparing this sea- 
son with past ones, values are very 
strong, and the arrival of a good outdoor 
feeding season has not been accompanied 
by the usual decline in millfeed values. 
Flour middlings and red dog are higher 
under sparse offerings, although demand 
is not particularly heavy. Nominal quo- 
tations, May 21: spring bran $30.50@31 
ton, winter bran $30@31, standard fine 
middlings $31@32, flour middlings $35@ 
36, and red dog $38@39, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Although millfeed is in 
quiet demand, prices are firmly held. 
Offerings are light, and there is no par- 
ticular activity in any class of trade. 
Practically all business is for prompt 
shipment. Stocks are low in the hands 
of consumers, and no material change is 
anticipated for some weeks. Direct 
sales by mills constitute the greater part 
of the business now being done. Quota- 
tions, May 21: soft wheat bran $30@ 
30.50 ton, hard wheat bran $29.50@30, 
and gray shorts $34@34.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis —The millfeed supply sit- 
uation is unprecedented for this season 
of the year. Never before, jobbers de- 
clare, has there been such a clean-up as 
at present, with virtually nothing being 
offered. Country mills are disposing of 
their output locally, while city mills are 
hard pressed to supply mixed car buyers. 
Occasionally a car of bran can be picked 
up, but standard middlings, flour mid- 
dlings and red dog are practically un- 
obtainable. 

Demand is so keen for immediate and 
prompt shipment, with no prospect of in- 
creased production, that local mills are 
not disposed to discount the future. 
However, eastern distributors evidently 
feel that present values cannot hold, for 
they are offering June shipment bran at 
around $5 ton under Minneapolis prices. 

Short selling for definite delivery at a 
big discount is regarded as extremely 
hazardous. One Minneapolis jobber 
claims that he could get as high as $27.50 
ton here for bran for June shipment, and 
could probably sell as much as 2,000 tons 
at that price. City mills anticipate con- 
tinued light operations during June. 

Nominal quotations by mills for 30- 
day shipment: bran $28 ton, standard 
middlings $29@30, flour middlings $33@ 
35, red dog $36@39, wheat mixed feed 
$31@33, and rye middlings $24@25, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. For 
immediate shipment, $1@1.50 ton more 
could probably be obtained for bran and 
shorts. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 24 Year ago 
NET eee $28.00@29.00 $20.00@20.50 
Stand. middlings.. 30.00@30.50 19.50@20.00 


Flour middlings.. 35.00@36.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 38.50@40.00 


23.50 @ 25.00 
27.00 @ 29.00 


Duluth.—Millfeed that can be moved 
promptly is in steady demand from local 
and near-by trade, and a factor in keep- 
ing the market up. Mills find it hard to 
catch up on old business under contract, 
without trying to take on new orders. 
Their output is sold for this month and 
June, with inquiry coming in for July 
delivery. However, they are timid about 
booking up too far ahead, because of the 
poor flour demand. 

Great Falls.—Millfeed prices continue 
strong, regardless of advance condition 
of pastures. Demand is good, with few 
offerings. Standard bran was quoted at 
$32 ton, May 21, and standard middlings 
at $34.50. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Bran is very strong and, 
with demand active and supplies scarce, 
the outlook is for the strength to con- 
tinue for a week or two at any rate. 
Large quantities of summer bran are re- 
ported to have been sold, but mills are 
now out of the market. The serious 
shortage of Canadian bran this year has 
caused the East to be much more de- 
pendent than usual on this section, and 
this, added to the fact that consumption 
all over the Southwest seems to be grow- 
ing as better dairy feeding spreads, has 
probably accounted for the excellent de- 
mand that has existed all spring for bran. 
Shorts are lagging somewhat, although 
the light supply has kept the situation 
fairly firm. Quotations, May 21: bran, 
$28@28.50 ton; brown shorts, $30@30.50; 
gray shorts, $31@32. 

Atchison.—During the latter part of 
last week a decided advance was regis- 
tered in millfeed quotations, particularly 
on bran. Demand is general, and mills 
are offering only for spot delivery. 
Prices, May 21: bran $28 ton, mill-run 
$30, and gray shorts $32. Jobbers were 
active bidders for July, August and Sep- 
tember delivery, but very few sales were 
reported in this district. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed continued strong, 
with demand in excess of supply. Shorts 
showed a slightly weaker trend, but 
mills have no difficulty in contracting 
all their supplies at top prices. Quota- 
tions, May 21, Kansas City basis: bran, 
$27@28 ton; mill-run, $29@30; gray 
shorts, $32. 

Wichita. — Millfeed continues strong. 
Bidding is spirited, and the supply not 
great enough for the demand. Prices, 
May 21, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.45 
per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.55; shorts, $1.60 
@1.65. 

Salina.—After a lapse in millfeed de- 
mand in the previous week, inquiry was 
equally as active last week as it has been 
recently. That for bran was especially 
urgent. Quotations, May 19, basis Kan- 
sas City, in 100-lb lots: bran $1.30@1.40; 
mill-run, $1.40@1.45; gray shorts, $1.50 
@1.55. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo—No break in prices or de- 
mand for feed as yet; as a matter of 
fact, prices were up $1 ton from the 
previous week. The continued strength 
in soft winter wheat feed in this section 
is quite remarkable, and is an outstand- 


ing feature of the situation. Millers are 
almost tempted to grind and store flour 
for the sake of the high prices available 
for prompt feed. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted, May 20, at $34@35 ton, 
mixed feed $35@35.50, and middlings 
$36, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville-—Millfeed held strong last 
week at top prices. Quotations, May 21: 
bran, $32 ton; mixed feed, $33; shorts, 
$34. These prices were slightly above 
the previous week’s quotations. 


THE SOUTH 

Nashville—Millfeed continued in fair 
demand last week, though sales were 
probably not as brisk as during the pre- 
vious week. Pasturage conditions are 
fine, and demand for feed is not so 
strong. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, May 21: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$28@30 ton; standard middlings, $30@ 
32. 

Norfolk.—Feed is somewhat scarce 
and stronger, though the trade has not 
been unusually active. Jobbers and bro- 
kers report feed about holding its own. 
Quotations, May 20: red dog, $45@46 
ton; fancy winter middlings, $39@40; 
flour middlings, $37@38; standard mid- 
dlings, $36.50@37; standard bran, $36 
@37. 

Atlanta.—Though millfeed business is 
brisk, considering the high prices, there 
has lately been a tendency by buyers to 
order for current needs only, due to the 
uncertainty of the price situation. As a 
whole, however, business is better than 
usual at this period, as an exceptionally 
large number of small orders are being 
booked. Bran advanced a little last 
week, and the price tendency is upward 
for all millfeeds. Prices, May 21, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: bran, basis 100-lb bags, $38@ 
39 ton; winter middlings, $36@38; stand- 
ard middlings, $35@37; red dog, $43@45. 


Memphis.—Buyers are taking only ac- 
tual requirements of millfeed, the largest 
consumers picking up a car or so at a 
time. Mixed cars of mill products are 
in favor with the interior trade, as it is 
expected prices will be lower a little 
later. On May 21 wheat bran was steady 
at $31.50 ton and gray shorts at $35.50. 
Offerings of shipments for first 10 days 
of June at lower figures encouraged 
waiting. 

THE EAST 

Boston.—Millfeed is firm locally, under 
more liberal offerings of near-by lots. 
Local stocks are small. An occasional 
car of Canadian pure bran and mid- 
dlings was sold last week. Other feeds 
are firmly held, with a sharp advance 
in prices. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
near-by or prompt shipment: spring 
bran, $37@388; hard winter bran, $37@ 
37.50; soft winter bran, $37.50@38; 
standard middlings, $37.50@38; flour 
middlings, $40.50@41; mixed feed, $38 
@41; red dog, $46@46.50; stock feed, 
$39; reground oat hulls, $17.50. 


Baltimore.— Brans were moderately 
higher last week, but heavy feeds were 
sharply higher, with demand restricted 
to immediate needs, which are limited at 
current rates. Nominal quotations, May 
21, basis lake-and-rail shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $36.25@ 
36.75; winter bran, $37.50@38; standard 
middlings, $37@37.50; flour middlings, 
$41@43; red dog, $45@46. 

Buffalo.—While there is a steady de- 
mand for feed, the main reason for the 
strength displayed by it this spring is 
the lessened mill output and the lack of 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The N 


orthwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 24, 


based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
Spring bran $31.50@31.75 $.....@ 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran cscs Mcceee seca @ 
Standard middlings* . ...@33.00 29.00@ 
Flour middlingst ....... 38.00@39.00 33.00@ 
Red dog 42.00 @42.50 
Buffalo 
Spring bran 7. 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings*.... 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


--@..... 38.50@ 
-@33.50 37.00@ 


1... @ 42.50 
Spring bran 

Toronto @ 32.00 
{ Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Fort 


Minneapolis 


31.50@31.75 vvewe Dacoce 


36.00 @39.00 seen e @. 


Philadelphia 
-. @33.00 $38.50 @39.00 


--@..... 38.50 @39.00 


1... @38.00 42.00 @43.00 
44.50 @45.00 


Baltimore 
us ; i - $35.75 @36.00 
28.00@28.50 29.50@30.00 D 
- ee 30.00 @30.50 
30.00@30.50 .....@..... 36.50@37.00 
31.00@32.00 34.00@34.50 41.00@43.00 
oe -@..... 45.00@46.00 
Nashville 


Kansas City St. Louis 
28.00 oo De cce ese 

. occee Bocce 
caene 36.75 @37.00 
30.00 
D35.00 


Boston Columbus 
$37.00 @39.00 $34.50@35.50 $ 
37.00@37.50 34.50@35.50 
38.50@39.00 35.00@36.00 
37.50@38.00 35.50@36.50 
40.50 @41.00 
46.00 @ 46.50 


39.00 


28.00 @30.00 
30.00 @32.00 
39.00@41.00 .....@..... 
45.00@46.00 .....@..... 


Middlings 
+++» @40.00 


37.50 


$. 
William basis. 
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prompt stock all winter. Mills have 
nothing to offer for prompt shipment 
and are entirely sold up to June on bran 
and middlings, with flour middlings just 
as tight, and no red dog except for the 
last half of June. Quotations, May 21: 
spring bran, $33 ton; standard middlings, 
$33.50; flour middlings, $38; red dog, 
$43; heavy mixed feeds, $38. 

Pittsburgh. — Demand for millfeed 
slackened last week and sales were light- 
er. Prices were considerably higher, and 
held firm. There was no disposition on 
the part of consumers to follow the trend 
of the market. Offerings were fair. 
Quotations, May 21: standard middlings, 
$36.50@37 ton; flour middlings, $39@40; 
spring wheat bran, $35.50@36; red dog, 
$43.50@44. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed rules strong, 
under light offerings and a fair demand. 
Quotations, May 21, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $38.50@39 ton; hard winter 
bran, $38.50@39; soft winter bran, $38.50 
@39; standard middlings, $37@37.50; 
flour middlings, $42@43, as to quality; 
red dog, $44.50@45. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Millfeeds, generally, 
are scarce, but offerings are increasing. 
Prices have apparently reached the top, 
and indications point to a reaction due to 
the effect of Kansas offerings for June 
at $3@4 ton under other quotations. 
Montana feed, which has been holding 
at $40, was offered this week at $37, 
with no sales. While dealers’ stocks are 
low, they anticipate lower prices and 
will not buy. Consequently, feed is at a 
standstill, with the exception of a few 
sales of Kansas bran. Quotations, May 
20, carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
draft terms, prompt shipment: Montana 
bran and mill-run, $37@38 ton; Kansas 
bran, June, $35@36; northern standard 
bran and mill-run, $38@39; white bran 
and mill-run, $40@41; northern red bran 
and mill-run, $38@39; middlings, $49@50 ; 
shorts, $43@44; low grade flour, $52@54. 

Seattle —Millfeed is a little easier, but 
feed continues to sell at last week’s 
prices, namely, $35 ton, coast, for Wash- 
ington mill-run. ‘Very little Montana 
feed is offered here, the quotation being 
$35.75@36 for prompt. Most Montana 
mills are sold out up to August. 


Portland.—There was a _ somewhat 
easier feeling in the millfeed market. 
Offerings from Montana were available 
at shaded prices, but no changes were 
made in the list of standard local feed. 
Mill-run was quoted, May 15, in straight 
cars, at $38 ton, and middlings at $53. 

Ogden. — Although millfeed demand 
slackened slightly last week, the entire 
output of Utah and southern Idaho mills 
was absorbed. Intermountain demand 
was above normal, and California took 
extensive shipments. Operation of larg- 
er mills at capacity has added materially 
to the available supply. Continued 
shortage of green feed in Pacific Coast 
areas was reported, and heavy feeding 
of live stock was responsible for the 
large volume of business in the Ogden 
area. Prices, May 21: red bran $41@42 
ton, blended bran and mill-run $43.50, 
white bran $44@44.50, middlings $49@ 
52, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Utah 
and Idaho dealers were quoted $35@36 
for red bran, $37@38 for white bran and 
$47.50@48 for middlings, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 

Los Angeles.—Sales of millfeed last 
week declined considerably. The mar- 
ket was weak, for the first time in a 
month and a half. Mills are optimistic 
about the entire feed situation, as sales 
to date are well over the figure up to 
this time last year. Slight changes were 
registered in prices, mill-runs declining 
$1@2, and flour middlings increasing $1. 
Stocks are rather low, but as produc- 
tion is being increased, this situation will 
soon be rectified. Quotations, May 20: 
Kansas bran, $39 ton; white mill-run, 
$43; red mill-run, $41; blended mill-run, 
$42; flour middlings, $50. 


CANADA 
Montreal.—In spite of the approach- 
ing pasturage season, there is still a 
strong demand for millfeeds, particular- 
ly bran and shorts. Middlings are not so 
much in demand and, as a result, are 
more plentiful. Millers cannot fill all 
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orders received for bran and shorts, and 
the scarcity of these two commodities 
continues. Good demand from United 
States’ buyers will help keep the market 
steady for a while. Quotations, May 20: 
bran $32.25 ton, shorts $34.25, middlings 
$40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal 
rate points. At Fort William, bran $24, 
shorts $26, middlings $32, all jutes, ex- 
track, net cash; $1 ton less when con- 
taining mill-run screenings. 

Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts in the prairie provinces has shown 
some slackening. While it still is very 
keen in some quarters, sales have de- 
creased in the West. Mills are, however, 
having little difficulty in disposing of all 
the bran and shorts they have to offer. 
There is no change in prices. Quotations, 
May 21, Fort William basis: Manitoba, 
bran $26 ton, shorts $28; Saskatchewan, 
bran $26, shorts $28; Alberta, bran $27, 
shorts $29; British Columbia, bran $27 
@29, shorts $29@381; Pacific Coast 
points, bran $30, shorts $32. 

Toronto.—There is still a good demand 
for millfeed in Ontario and the eastern 
provinces, although pasture is now fairly 
good and, owing to copious rains, is 
promising to be abundant. Prices have 
not changed. Quotations, May 21: bran 
$32 ton, shorts $34 and middlings $40, in 
bags, mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ling May 21, in tons, with comparisons: 

le oy --Shipments- 


27 1926 1927 1926 

inneapolis ... 871 539 11,505 11,018 

Kansas City... 1,580 1,160 3,160 2,680 

New York eee 8 eee eee 
Romtem sececes 39 eee 
Raltimore ..... 294 344 

Philadelphia .. 400 440 ses 

Milwaukee ... 56 763 1,914 2,056 


SCREEN INGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market 
is dull and uninteresting. Improved pas- 
turage the country over has shut off in- 
quiry from feeders and, while supplies 
are not heavy, they are difficult to move 
at a profit. Good 26-lb elevator screen- 
ings are offered at $12.50 ton, Minne- 
apolis, and heavy seeds at $14. Mill oats 
are held at 832@36c bu. 

Duluth—Over 450 tons Canadian 
wheat screenings arrived last week from 
the Canadian Head of the Lakes and 
placed in local storage for the account 
of Minneapolis interests, to be held here 
for sale and shipment. Supplies of do- 
mestiec screenings are low, and the for- 
eign stuff runs strong in weight, which 
is what feeders want. 

Winnipeg. — Screenings remain un- 
changed. Little or no business was done 
last week, and apparently no one is 
offering anything in this line. Brokers’ 
quotations remained at $3 ton; previous 
quotations at which sales were made 
were $6.50@7 for refuse, and $20 for 
recleaned standards. 

Toronto.—Western elevator screenings, 
recleaned according to government stand- 
ards, are still scarce and in good demand 
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at all points in Ontario where feeding 
business is done. Prices, May 21, were 
nominally $2 higher at $27@28 ton, c.i.f., 
Georgian Bay ports. 





ag Aeon for mixed feeds is 


holding up well, and current business, 
although in small lots, is satisfactory to 
manufacturers. Shipping directions are 
also good, although very little business is 
being placed for deferred delivery. On 
May 21, 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $39.50@43 ton, scratch feed 
$43.50@45, and mash feeds $57@60. 

St. Lowis.—Mixed feed is largely on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, although some 
buyers are showing interest in future 
bookings when they consider the market 
right. Higher prices lately, however, 
have served to curtail this class of busi- 
ness. Old bookings have been well 
cleared up. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, May 21, at $44.50@45 ton, 
high grade horse feed $43, and scratch 
feed $47@48. 

Atlanta.—Though orders for advance 
needs are falling off, due to the steady 
increase in prices, there are numerous 
orders being booked for current require- 
ments, and business is better than normal 
at this period. Prices showed a further 
advance last week, with the tendency still 
upward, Quotations, May 21, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: best grade horse feed $43@45 ton, 
lower grades $32@34; best grade chicken 
feed $50@52, lower grades $42@44. 

Memphis.—Reports from mixed feed 
millers are very little better, as so much 
of the best territory for this center is 
still unable to do farm work. Even 
where farming is being pushed, buying 
is restricted because of economic condi- 
tions. Red Cross buying is some help, 
but by no means offsets cutting off of 
normal outlet in the territory. Dairy 
and poultry feeds continue to move nor- 
mally, 

Nashville——Mixed feeds were sharply 
higher last week. Upward movement of 
prices stimulated sales, business showing 
a marked increase. Demand was heav- 
iest for poultry feeds. Quotations, May 
21: horse feed, in 100-lb bags, $32@42 


ton; dairy feed, $31@42.50; poultry 
scratch feed, $41@52; poultry mash 
feed, $63@76. 

Montreal.—The mixed feed market 


continues normal, with prices unchanged. 
Quotations, May 20, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points: high class oat moulie, 
$46.25 ton; barley meal, $43.25; third 
grade, $29; growing mash, $68; chicken 
feed, $69; scratch grains, first quality 
$52, second quality $47. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—While trading in cot- 
tonseed meal and cake was light, there 
was an improved demand, with prices 
stiffer than a week ago. The export call 
was stronger, with shipments better, 





reaching 6,720 bags meal, all for London. 

Quotations, May 19: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $32.50@33 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$35; hulls, sound quality, $7@7.25. 

Memphis.—Trading in meal is light, 
but one reason is that mills in this terri- 
tory have so little to offer. The ordinary 
routine requirements are sufficient to ex- 
haust available supplies, so that dealers 
look to other sections when they get or- 
ders for any but small lots. Prices are 
not higher, but bullish views are the 
rule. Quotations, May 21, $34 ton for 
41 per cent, and $36 for 43. 

Atlanta.—Sharp advances were noted 
in cottonseed meal prices last week, and 
though fairly good business is being 
booked for current needs, most buyers 
are anticipating their requirements but a 
short time ahead, due to the high prices 
prevailing. As a whole, however, busi- 
ness is better than usual at this season, 
and brokers expect it to continue active, 
regardless of the rapidly increasing 
prices. Quotations, May 21, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: 7 per cent ammonia, $31@32 ton; 
8 per cent ammonia, $35@37. 

Chicago.—The cottonseed meal market 
is much stronger, prices being, May 21, 
$40@41 ton, Chicago, for 43 per cent. 
Demand is rather slow for immediate 
shipment, but a better inquiry is report- 
ed for June-July delivery. 

Milwaukee—The recent advance in 
cottonseed meal is firmly held, due to the 
small prospect of an increased supply, 
owing to flood conditions in the principal 
producing regions. While demand is not 
heavy, enough interest is shown to ab- 
sorb the current supply, and with little 
more coming or expected while the tur- 
moil in the valley continues, offerings 
command full asking limits. Nominal 
quotations, May 21, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $36 
@40 ton. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for cottonseed 
meal is light. Offerings are moderate 
and prices practically unchanged. Quo- 
tations, May 21: 43 per cent protein, 
$41.20 ton; 41 per cent, $40.20. 

Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal active and 
firm, following the advance in other 
feeds. Quotations, May 21: 43 per cent 
meal, $42.50 ton; 41 per cent, $41; 36 
per cent, $38.75. 

Boston.—The cottonseed market is 
firmly held, with prices tending higher. 
A light demand exists, with moderate 
stocks. On May 21 shippers offered meal 
at $39@45.75 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Bos- 
ton points. 

San Francisco.—Concentrates are firm- 
er, but demand has dropped off. Cot- 
tonseed meal and cake were quoted, May 
20, at $40 ton, delivered, San Francisco. 

Toronto.—Last week’s advance in cot- 
tonseed meal holds, and the market is 
quiet. Quotation, May 21, $45 ton for 
43 per cent protein meal in car lots, To- 
ronto freights. 

Los Angeles.——Demand for cottonseed 
products in the local market slowed up 
last week, with an advance of $1 on ton 


775 






lots of meal. Declining stocks at most 


of the mills caused the price jump. Mills 
are not worried over the declining sales, 
however, as they are at least 10 per cent 
above those of the same period last year. 
Meal was quoted on May : 


20 at $37 ton. 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, May 23, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

Minneapolis— 19 26 1927 

OM cee sbocncesesdees p -00 @ 28.50 

Pure wheat bran 3.00 @ 28.50 








Co ee eee 29.00 @29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 25.00 33.00@34.00 
 § ” Yer ear 29.00 36.00@37.00 
Mixed feed 26.00 29.50@30.50 
Old process oil meal... 50.00 46.50@47.50 
SEE? tile’ seb 8 4:09045-4)5 31.50 37.00@38.00 
i” ee 30.00 37.50@38.50 
Pe, GN - bas oe20ew ens 40.00 43.00@44.50 
Duluth— 
i agit «ieabeeeeeaane 23.00 28.50@29.50 
EPP eee 21.50 28.00@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 32.00@33.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 28.00@29.50 
re 31.00 34.50@35.00 
St. Louis— 
| RPE Te ee Te ee 24.00 28.50@29.50 
Brown shorts ........ 26.00 30.50@31.50 
| ae. ee 28.00 33.50@34.50 
SO ere ee 7.00 10.00@10.50 
Hominy feed ...cccses 25.00 27.00@28.00 


Bu ffalo— 
Pee BOOM. cévevesesss 31.00 33 
SOP CUC Pe eT aT Tete 29.00 3 
Standard “mide llings ... 


2.50@33.00 
32.00 @33.00 
» 
7 





32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings 35.00 @36.50 
Red dog 37.00 @38.00 
Heavy mixed feed 35.50 @36.00 
So ae ere 46.00 @47.50 


Kansas City 
Pure bran 7.25 @28.50 
NE Se ce Cveeeeseey ees . 27.25 @28.00 
Brown shorts 29.00 @30.00 
Gray shorts 30.50@31.50 





MOG GOR cn cccecs coce S46 36.50 @37.50 
Philadelphia 
Winter DAM ...cceves 33.00 37.50@838.00 
PUCeG WOR sac ccvessss 32.00 37.00@38.00 
a SEP eeereee 31.00 36.50@37.00 
Spring middlings ..... 29.50 37.50@38.00 
Red dog wseeeeees 38.00 44.00@44.50 
Flour mid llings 6.00 39.00@43.5 


Milwaukee 


Winter ‘bran 30.00 @31.00 


SEL ERERCER ECCS TCT 30.50@31.00 
DED. 545 6.4 bon 8004 32.00 @32.5 
Flour mid lings oneness 35.00@ 

8 aa ee 38.00@3 
PE. e-tinetak roe w oR 26.50@27 





Cottonseed meal 37.00 @41.00 








7 

Brewers’ dried grainst. 24.00 @ 24.50 

SUOMRING TOOR® .uccsewces 36.50@38.00 

Gluten feedt oe ea 32.10 @34.10 

Rate to Boston from Lake- one rail All-rail 
ees ee $8.30 $9.10 
Aree ere 7.00 9.10 
in) Eo niekaebs cases PAP 7.50 
NS i. 8.90 9.70 
PND 66-630 60-646 00% .70 6.50 
Rr yer er eee 4.70 
*Boston. ftChicago. [100 Ibs. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk for immediate shipment exceeds the 
supply, and all offerings are being dis- 
posed of readily. Less than car lot de- 
mand is more than sufficient to absorb 
the production of creameries of the Mid- 
west. Prices remain unchanged, and on 
May 21 were 942@10c lb, in 100-lb bags, 
Chicago. 
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CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—There is increased specula- 
tive trading in new crop wheat futures. 
Both the Northwest and the Southwest 
sent selling orders for July and Sep- 
tember wheat, and foreigners were ac- 
tive on that side at times. Export busi- 
ness was lighter. Closing trades on May 
delivery, on- May 21, were $1.414%@ 
1.4114 .bu, interest showing a decrease, 
while in the new crop futures it in- 
creased, July closing at $1.39%,@1.40, 
and September at $1.37%,@1.37%. 
Stocks are not decreasing as fast as cash 
handlers would like. No. 1 red closed 
at 1@1¥%,c, and No. 2 red ¥%@lc, over 
May; No. 3 red, May price to le under; 
No. 1 hard winter, 5@5¥,c over May, 
with No. 2 hard 2/,@3¥Y,c over, and No. 
3 hard le over to 2c under the May; 
No. 1 yellow hard 1@1%c over May, 
No. 2 yellow hard 14,@3c over; No. 3 
yellow hard, May price to 3c over; No. 
4 yellow hard, May price to 10c under; 
No. 1 northern spring scarce at May 
price to 6c over; No. 2 northern, 4@6c 
over; No. 1 dark hard northern, 4@5*%c 
over. 

Minneapolis.—High protein wheat still 
holds the center of the stage in the cash 
market here. Only a small percentage of 
the current receipts are of this variety 
and, consequently, competition for offer- 
ings is keen. Premiums are increasing. 
On the other hand, little attention is paid 
to the low protein and softer grades. 
Terminal elevator companies are able to 
pick up these off grades comparatively 
cheap. Outside inquiry is moderate, 
while country loadings are light. Fif- 
teen per cent protein wheat will bring as 
high as 18c bu over May, and 14 per cent 
16(@17¢ over. 

Based on the close, May 24, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.35 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.33; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.37, No. 1 northern $1.35; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.35, No. 1 northern $1.33; in central 
Montana, No, 1 dark $1.25, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.23. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 21 





was $1.41@1.55°%4, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.40@1.46%. No. 1 dark closed 


May 24 at $1.48%@1.59%, and No. 1 
northern $1.47°%%.@1.50%, 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 21 
was $1.491,@1.584%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.484,@1.574%,. No. 1 amber closed on 
May 24 at $1.57@1.60 and No. 1 durum 
at $1.56@1.59. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to May 21, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 





1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-2: 
63,093 87,147 85,550 82,944 
39,367 61,131 97,282 29,248 





Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 






Totals ..... 102,460 148,278 182,832 112,192 

Winnipeg.—Further rain and snow in 
the prairie provinces accounted for con- 
siderable fluctuation in the local market 
last week. The futures market showed 
decided strength, particularly in the 
more distant months, and closed from 
le to nearly 8c higher than in the pre- 
ceding week. At no time has trade been 
of large volume. Over-sea buying power 
has been lacking. Extensive switching 
was done by elevator interests from May 
wheat to the more distant months, and 
there was at times fairly heavy liquida- 
tion in the May option. In the cash 
department, there was at times a fairly 
active demand for certain grades, but in 
most cases these purchases were against 
old accounts. Spreads in the tough 
grades showed some improvement, and 
at times millers were fair buyers of 
tough wheat. Offerings were somewhat 
restricted, and it is believed that farm- 
ers’ wheat is about cleaned up in the 





West. Cash No. 1 northern closed, May 
21, at $1.54% bu, basis in store, Fort 
William or Port Arthur. 

Duluth—Mills considered only the 
choice and high protein offerings, which 
were light, last week. Elevators took 
ordinary supplies. Close, May 21: No. 
1 dark $1.47%3,@1.59% bu, No. 2 dark 
$1.45%,@1.56%,, No. 3 dark $1.40%,@ 
1.54%,; No. 1 northern spring, $1.454%,@ 
1.50%. Shipments about equaled re- 
ceipts. Durum was, in the main, easier. 
Demand for milling grades does not pick 
up. Interest is slow, and trade drag- 
ging. Red durum is in the same state, 
and the smutty only movable at wide 
discounts. Common durum wanted for 
shipping continues in brisk demand. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


-——Amber durum——7"__ -- Durum— 
May No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
14... 160% @166% 159% @166% 161% 160% 
16.. 154% @160% 153%@160% 155% 154% 
17... 155 @161 154 @161 156 155 


18... 160 @166 159 @166 161 160 
19... 159 @165 158 @165 160 159 
20... 160%@163% 159% @163% 161% 160% 
Sia» 360 @163 159 @ 163 161 160 


St. Lowis.—The soft wheat market was 
dull, and there was no outside buying of 
any consequence. The best grades met 
a narrow local milling demand. Hard 
wheat scarce, but demand very limited. 
Receipts last week were 117 cars, against 
159 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
May 21: No. 1 red $1.39@1.42Y, bu, No. 
2 red $1.41; No. 2 hard, $1.44. 

Kansas City.—In spite of the fact that 
arrivals of wheat were much larger last 
week than for some time, demand from 
the mills was good, and large purchases 
were made. Prices advanced about Ic. 
Quotations, May 21: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.38@1.49Y, bu, Ng. 2 $1.37,4,@148y, 
No. 3 $1.36@1.48, No. 4 $1.34@1.46; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.36@1.38, No. 2 $1.35@ 
1.37, No. 3 $1.33@1.36, No. 4 $1.82@ 
1.35. 

Toledo.—The bid of the Toledo grain 
trade, May 20, was $1.38 bu for No. 2 
red, Toledo rate points. Millers are bid- 
ding only now and then. Much wheat 
was offered last week, and farmers are 


selling that stored with the mills. Mill- 
ers are liquidating stocks. 
Nashville—Mills were making fair 


purchases of soft wheat last week to 
cover running operations. Surplus stocks 
are being considerably reduced as _ the 
end of the crop season approaches, and 
mills have been grinding more flour than 
usual at this period. The cash market 
has been irregular. No. 2 red, with bill, 
May 21, was quoted at $1.55 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

Milwaukee——Cash wheat closed the 
week about 1@2c bu higher, in sympathy 
with futures. Offerings were light and 
demand was relatively good, choice 
qualities being especially wanted and 
scarce. Receipts were 20 cars, the same 
as in the previous week, and compare 
with 89 a year ago. The basis was 
steady and about unchanged. Closing 
quotations, May 21: No. 1 hard winter 
$1.49@1.50 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.45@ 
147; No. 1 mixed, $1.48@1.44; No. 1 
durum, $1.48@1.49, 

Seattle—Demand light, but small 
wheat reserves and farmers holding for 
an advance added about 2c bu to cash 
wheat last week. Cash quotations, No. 1, 


sacked, to arrive, coast, May 20: soft 
and western white, $1.481/4, bu; hard win- 
ter, $1.47; western red, $1.46; north- 
ern spring, $1.47/,; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.58; northern spring, 13 per cent pro- 
tein, $1.54; dark hard winter, 13 per 
cent protein, $1.52. 

Portland.—The wheat market was firm 
most of last week. Exporters continue 
to sell parcels to Europe, and those who 
do not have the wheat in hand are 
forced to bid up to get a _ sufficient 
supply. There is also a moderate trade 
with California. Farmers’ offerings are 
steadily decreasing, and it is believed that 
less than 5 per cent of the crop remains 
unsold. Trading in the new crop con- 
tinues. Closing bids for June delivery 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, May 15: 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.58 bu; hard 
white, $1.53; Federation, soft white and 
western white, $1.48; northern spring 
and western red, $1.46; hard winter, 
$1.45. 

Ogden.—With little wheat being deliv- 
ered from Utah and Idaho, Ogden mills 
are securing extensive shipments from 
other states, augmenting storage sup- 
plies available for the remainder of the 
present crop year. Cash grain prices 
were increased 5c on the Ogden market. 
Quotations, May 21: No. 2 northern 
spring $1.46@1.54 bu, No. 2 dark hard 
Turkey $1.40@1.60, No. 2 hard winter 
$1.24@1.41, No. 2 soft white $1.29@1.36, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is very strong, 
with new crop contracting at $2.35 per 
100 lbs, sacked, for July-August ship- 
ment. Quotations, May 20, basis 100’s, 
sacked: milling, $2.60; feed, $2.50. 

Great Falls—Rainy weather has fur- 
ther delayed spring wheat seeding. Vari- 
ous estimates show it to be 65 per cent 
completed. Prices of wheat have ad- 
vanced 3c bu. Choice No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring was quoted, May 21, at $1.32 
bu, delivered at Great Falls. 

Buffalo—tLittle interest was taken in 
spring wheat offerings at prevailing lim- 
its, mills being well supplied. Soft win- 
ter was easily absorbed at good prices. 
No. 3 red winter sold at $1.471% bu on 
May 21. 

New York.—Toward the close of the 
week the market was broad and active, 
with a tendency toward higher prices. 
Foreign news was bullish, but was not 
much of a factor, and export business 
improved, with better sales in all posi- 
tions. Quotations, May 20: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.564%, bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.6444; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.5934; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 


export, $1.6954; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, nominal. 
Baltimore.—Cash wheat on May 21 


was 2c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand fair and stocks, over 
three times more Canadian than domes- 
tic, showing an increase of 313,000 bus. 
Closing prices, May 21: spot No. 2 red 
winter, $1.52, bu; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.494,; No. 3, $1.45; 


southern No, 2 red, garlicky, $1.48/,, 
No. 3 $1444, No. 4 $1.40144, No. 5 


$1.36; range of parcel lots of southern 
by boat for week, $1.25@1.475{, as to 
grade and condition. Most arrivals went 
to export elevators. Exports included 
159,841 bus domestic and 505,835 Cana- 
dian. Receipts of Canadian wheat last 
week were 551,714 bus; stock, 1,494,829. 

Toronto.—Deliveries of Ontario win- 
ter wheat remain small. Whatever stocks 
the farmers have on hand are not com- 
ing out, probably for the reason that 
the owners look for higher prices. In a 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending 


” 
Wheat to May 14, '27 











¢ July 1 to 
May 15, ’26 May 7, '27 May 14,’27 May 15, ’26 








DN 26-0 4605.444009440005 112,000 188,000 104,000 9,034,000 2,792,000 
United Kingdom ....... 340,000 37,000 149,000 37,082,000 11,710,000 
Other Europe .......«.+. 1,165,000 2,744,000 496,000 57,973,000 15,748,000 
CG Lier ebabineaesce  saesen © cepa. & ( -Seeleete 18,013,000 12,312,000 
OCERGF COBRtHIGR .osccece 390,000 3,000 18,706,000 7,470,000 
. . MCOCE SE ee Pee *1,617,000 3,359,000 752,000 140,808,000 50,032,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *177,000 157,000 228,000 16,677,000 11,986,000 
PE 6540 nea benwes ee eeeanes 88,000 203,000 809,000 15,074,000 25,169,000 
CO 66-0 ces 5.04 wc cet eeessenes 155,000 332,000 431,000 15,513,000 20,357,000 
CGE cca e see teeewasereeecce 911,000 1,384,000 1,394,000 6,786,000 28,081,000 
TRO ccccewrvescesesscsesesse 1,217,000 ~ 1,452,000 930,000 15,083,000 9,955,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 636,000 bus; flour, 26,000 bbls. 
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general way, quotations have not 
changed, but individual millers who need 
the wheat are in cases paying premiums 
to get what they want. Quotations, May 
21: wagon lots at mill doors, $1.25@1.30 
bu; car lots at country shipping points, 
$1.30@1.35. Western spring wheat is 
plentiful at lower lake ports on basis 
Winnipeg market. Today’s price, May 
21, $1.6114, bu for No. 1 northern, track, 
bay ports. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat declined 2c early 
last week, but has since advanced 3c, 
and the market closed firm. Quotations, 
May 21, car lots, in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $1.52 bu; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.48. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Northwestern cash handler 
were heavy sellers of July and Septem 
ber rye, and eastern longs sold May las! 
week. Export business was limited 
Prices advanced in sympathy with wheat, 
but on May 21 net gains were only %@ 
1%c over the previous week’s close 
May rye closed at $1.09%, July $1.08%%, 
and September $1. Cash rye was offered 
sparingly. Car lots of No. 2 were 1y, 
@2c over May, with sales of No. 3 at 
$1.10. <A car of choice No. 1 barley 
sold at 95c@$1 at the close, the latte: 
being the highest of the season, as it wa 
very choice. Oats were advanced, wit! 
futures based on unfavorable crop re 
ports. Prices were unchanged to 15 
lower. No. 2 white sold at 504%,@52Y,c 
bu, No. 3 white 4814,@50c, and No. 4 
white 441,,@491,c, the latter for choic 
heavy. 





Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grain: 
for the week ending May 21, and th 
closing prices on May 23, respectively 
No. 3 white oats, 474,@49'4c, 477%@ 
493,c; No. 2 rye, $1.031%4@1.09%, $1.08, 
@1.114%,; barley, 74@90c, 74@90c. 

Duluth.—Lightness of oats receipts re 
stricted trade last week. Elevators took 
ordinary stuff at the old price range 
Oats futures dropped about 1%4¢ bu. No 
3 white closed, May 21, at 2c under t 
lc over Chicago May. Malting barley 
was in good, steady demand, buyers ad 
vancing bids 3c to attract shipments 
Maltsters want supplies for domestic ac- 
count. Stock is arriving from Minneap 
olis and being assembled here. ‘The price 
range closed, May 21, at 68@88c bu. 
Rye declined 3c last week. ‘The cash 
basis remained unchanged. Discounts on 
some of the lower grades tend to nar- 
row. No. 1 and No. 2 were quoted Ic 
bu over May; No. 3, May to le over: 
No. 4, May to le under. Receipts de 
creased, and the steady shipping caused 
a deep cut in elevator holdings, whicl 
showed a 1,141,000-bu loss and on May 
21 were down to 724,000. 

Winnipeg.—There was a fair volume 
of business done in coarse grains last 
week. In the futures market, May bar 
ley registered a new record for the sea 
son when it touched 88%c bu. It is 
stated that export demand for barley 
and rye has been moderately brisk, but 
this business has not affected the local 
market. In the cash department, busi- 
ness has held within a narrow range, and 
that transacted was chiefly local. Quo- 
tations, May 21: cash No. 2 Canadian 
western oats Gle bu, barley 865c, rye 
$1.085%, basis Fort William or Port Ar- 
thur. 


Milwaukee.—Cash rye advanced 2@3c 
bu, while oats closed unchanged and bar- 
ley declined 2@3c, despite a light move- 
ment and a good demand. Offerings 
were very light, and there was an in- 
sistent shipping call. Receipts were 12 
‘ars, against 7 in the previous week and 
8 a year ago. Little was choice, how- 
ever, and only the best was wanted at 
outside prices. Many inferior oats ar- 
rived, while demand was good for choice 
heavy. Maltsters and pearlers were in 
the market for choice heavy barley, but 
offerings contained but a small percent- 
age of choice grain. Closing quotations, 
May 21: No. 2 rye, $1.1014,@1.11 bu; No. 
3 white oats, 48144@501%,c; malting bar- 
ley, 85@95c. 


Boston.—A fair demand exists for 
oats, with the market firmly held. Quo- 
tations, May 21: regular 38@40-lb, ship- 
ment all-rail, 68@70c bu; regular 36@ 
38-lb, 64@65c; regular 34@36-lb, 61@ 
63c. 
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The Duties of the Mill Manager 
By H. G. Randall 





From His Talk at the Millers’ National Federation Convention in Chicago on May 20 


N thinking how I might present this 

subject somewhat briefly, the best 

plan I could devise was to describe, 
as I see it, the ideal conditions in milling 
toward which we are all of us striving 
with more or less unanimity of opinion, 
and then point out that the fulfillment of 
those conditions is the duty of the mill 
manager. 

First, we have the plant itself. There 
is nothing much to be said about the 
location, because in most cases it is al- 
ready located, and we can’t change it. 
As to the size of the plant, my experience 
first was in the early autumn in a mill of 
about 175 bbls per day capacity, and I 
well remember that the plant was too 
small. Later I was concerned during the 
spring months with the operation of a 
mill of about 500 bbls capacity, and I 
remember that that was much too large. 
Therefore I concluded that the ideal ca- 
pacity lies somewhere between 150 and 
500 bbls per day, and I think the milling 
business would be greatly improved if 
we could so arrange matters as to have 
the individual units of about that size. 

Regarding the elevator which goes with 
the mill, I think it is of the greatest im- 
portance that we should have not less 
than a 30 days’ supply of wheat in our 
own storage, and from that up to 90 
days or more. 

The matter of trackage I believe often 
does not receive sufficient attention. My 
experience has been that there is an in- 
sidious waste about many of the milling 
plants in the fact that ‘the trackage is 
inadequate to the needs, so that much 
interference with the operation results, 
and there is considerable labor and other 
loss. I have found it profitable in a 
number of cases to rearrange trackage, 
even at considerable cost, so as to make 
the handling of cars an economical op- 
eration. 

Power is another matter which is of 
the greatest importance, and frequently 
is not well handled. ‘The power, of 
whatever type it may be, should be am- 
ple. It should be dependable, and it 
should be cheap. 

When it comes to the equipment of a 
flour mill, of course you could talk all 
day about that. The most important 
points, it seems to me, are a modern, 
adequate tempering system; a thorough- 
ly efficient dust collecting system which 
avoids a very considerable waste that 
occurs around many plants; the right 
bleaching equipment, even if it entails, 
as it must in a good many cases, two 
or three different processes available to 
be used as different conditions make it 
necessary; and a good and _ sufficient 
heating plant. 

The matter of rigid control of the 
moisture conditions of the atmosphere 
is a question that is complicated and 
difficult when it involves remodeling our 
present plants, but I am inclined to 
think that we may some day achieve it 
within our plants. 

One point on which many millers would 
disagree with me, I think, because they 
seem to by the way they operate, is the 
question of keeping the plant in good 
repair. Dull rolls, worn-out belts, partly 
worn-out bearings, and shafting out of 
line, take a heavy, if unseen, toll out of 
the cash drawer. 

The point of cleanliness about a plant 
is another one that I think is frequently 
neglected, and it is important from at 
least two considerations. One is the dan- 
ger which exists in a dirty mill, particu- 
larly as to explosion; and the other is 
what seems to me a very evident fact, 
that your entire organization cannot be 
keyed up to the point of making an ex- 
cellent product, packing and shipping it 
in an excellent condition, if the plant is 
slovenly. I do not believe any mill spends 
too much money keeping clean, and I am 
perfectly sure that many spend entirely 
too little money in that particular. 

The laboratory, as we all know, is an 
important adjunct to the milling process. 
We cannot, of course, test by experi- 
mental baking every carload of wheat, 
but we can, nevertheless, make indica- 





tive tests as to the various localities 
from which wheat is drawn, and I be- 
lieve that experimental milling and bak- 
ing has already become the most impor- 
tant function of the mill laboratory. I 
believe, also, that any mill which at- 
tempts to do business over a widespread 
territory and which does not maintain 
one or more experimental mills with suf- 
ficient bakers to follow them up, is going 
to find itself in increasingly serious trou- 
ble as the years go by. 

When it comes to the management of 
the mill itself, perhaps the first thing 
to think about is the question of finance. 
It would be difficult to say just how 
much working capital per barrel ca- 
pacity a mill should have. Conditions 

vary, but certainly any mill without ade- 
quate working capital, without a sound 
financial structure, is in a difficult posi- 
tion. 

Furthermore, the miller should pay 
careful attention to the matter of estab- 
lishing and maintaining his credit with 
financial institutions, first by acquaint- 
ing them with all the information which 
they ought to have regarding the state 
of his business, and second, by dealing 
with them in such a way as to make 
them value his account, so that in times 
of financial difficulty they will stand be- 
hind him. 

Another point which I think is often 
not given its full measure of importance 
is the establishing of definite grades 
which belong to certain brands, and 
maintaining them at all hazards and un- 
der all conditions. That is not nearly 
so easy to do as it is to say, but I think 
it is one of the most vital points in the 
management of a mill. 

Attractive packages, which mean, pri- 
marily, good brands, are of vital impor- 
tance, and it is of greater importance 
than most of us realize that our goods 


should be so loaded into cars that they 
will arrive at destination in good condi- 
tion. 

Another point is suggested to me by 
recent advertising of one of our promi- 
nent mills, and that is that when you 
come to giving service to a customer it 
is important that you give him what he 
wants when he wants it. 

I want to mention what, it seems to 
me, are a few particular pitfalls one 
needs to avoid in the management of 
mills. One of them might be described 
as underfinancing or overexpansion, 
which mean about the same thing. An- 
other is the long and short account. 
Ten, 15 or 20 years ago, it was quite the 
fashion to take long chances, to sell 
short when you thought you should, to 
fail to cover your flour sales with wheat 
when you thought the market would 
work to your advantage if you did so; 
but as the milling business has become 
concentrated, and as the hazards have 
increased through speculation, it has be- 
come more and more evident that a man 
is foolish to guess at the market. Per- 
haps the most serious mistake of all is 
failure to build up and maintain an 
aggressive, live organization. We have 
seen numerous cases in which able, splen- 
did pioneers who established individual 
milling businesses have passed on and 
left the business in the hands of those 
who were not capable of carrying on 
the work, and many splendid institutions 
have fallen by the wayside through that 
lack. It takes good judgment, but above 
everything else it takes real courage, to 
reconstruct an organization from time to 
time so as to keep it strong and he salthy, 
keep those men who are not of the 
greatest ability in such positions as they 
are able to handle, and put into other 
positions men from the outside or men 
from further down in the ranks. The 
temptation is to make seniority a major 
consideration in handling changes in or- 
ganization. But if I should say that 
there was one pitfall above all others 
which needs to be avoided in the man- 
agement of mills, it is that of failing to 
maintain a virile organization. 











Daily y dean prices per beshel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -~———Duluth———, 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 17 ee 2. 2.29% 2.27% 2.28% 
May 18 .. 2.333 2.30% 2.28% 2.30% 
May 19 .. 2.33 2.29% 2.27% 2.29% 
May 20 .. 2.32% 2. 29% 2.27% 2.31% 
May 21 2.324 iy 2.3 2.29 2.27 2. 29% 
May 23 2.32% 2.29% 2.27% 2.297 





Receipts and shipments of flaxseed i 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to May 21, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
Minneapolis ... 7,684 9,428 2,000 2,497 
DUlUth ..ccece 7,452 8,900 5,658 7,810 





Totals ..... 15,136 18,328 7,658 10,307 

Duluth.—F laxseed quotations, May 21, 
showed 1@1%4c net loss as against clos- 
ing level of May 14, with the current 
delivery at the outside range, September 
the smallest. Leadership was placed in 
the July, where most interest prevailed. 
Crushing demand was in keeping with 
receipts and cash offerings. Good me- 
dium met sale, although the choice re- 
ceived preference, being very lightly of- 
fered. The surplus supply was taken by 
elevators. The first Canadian flaxseed 
cargo, 65,000 bus, to be received by boat 
this season arrived and was unloaded 
into a Duluth house. 

Chicago.—There has been little change 
in linseed meal. Prices are the same, 
and demand, although not active, seems 
to be sufficient to absorb the light offer- 
ings. Meal was quoted, May 21, at $49 
ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal appears to 
be somewhat easier, due to the fact that 
mills are getting caught up on orders 
and there is a possibility that offerings 
are to increase. On the other hand, 
current supplies are absorbed without 
difficulty. The tone of the market may 
be described as easy, however, for de- 
mand is growing less insistent. Nomi- 


nal quotation, May 21, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$49.50@50 ton. 


W innipeg.—Linseed cake and meal are 
in slightly less demand. Few western 
mills are operating, but report a good 
demand for their stocks. ‘The business 
now being done is chiefly local. There 
is no change in prices. Quotations, May 
21: oil cake, in bags, $41 ton, and meal 
$43. Interest in flaxseed is lac king, 
United States and Canadian crushing in- 
terests having apparently satisfied their 
immediate re quirements. In consequence, 
prices have been easier, and closed, May 
21, at $1.98% bu, basis Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 


Boston.—A fairly good local demand 
exists for linseed meal, with light stocks. 
Mill offerings are light. On May 21 
Buffalo shippers offered 34 per cent meal 
for June shipment at $51.70 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks, 32 per cent meal $51.20, Boston 
points. There are no offerings for May 
shipment except by resellers. Edgewater 
shippers offered 32 per cent meal, for 
June shipment only, at $49@52 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, with a quiet demand. 

Buffalo.—Flaxseed is in light supply, 
with good demand. Mills are sold out 
on 32 per cent for May, with offerings 
for June at $46.50 ton, on May 21. A 
limited amount of 34 per cent for prompt 
shipment was offered at $47.50@48, and 
June shipment at $47. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal strong, with 
stocks rather light. Most sales were in 
small lots. Quotation, May 21, $50.20 
ton. 

Toronto.—There is a fair demand for 
linseed meal from country retail dealers 
at $53 ton in mixed cars, delivered, On- 
tario country points. 


Boston——-A good demand exists for 
rolled oatmeal. It was priced, May 21, 
at $3.45, with cut and ground at $3.79, 
all in 90-lb sacks. Indications point to 
a further advance. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, May 21: No. 
2 white, domestic, 60c bu, nominal; No. 
3 white, domestic, 57c, nominal. 
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Milwaukee—The price of rye flour 
continues to be a deterrent in the matter 


of effecting transactions. While millers 
are making a vain attempt to keep their 
asking limits in some sort of line with 
the view of buyers, the action of the cash 
and option market is working in the op- 
posite direction. During the past week 
samples advanced 2@3c bu, and while 
flour values did not rise commensurately, 
the trade seemed to back away in the ex- 
pectancy of this development. Mills are 
able to keep fairly busy on standing or- 
ders from established trade, but they 
complain of the lack of orders from the 
sources that usually make for regular 
operations at closer to capacity than are 
at present in force. Nominal quotations, 
May 21: pure white $6.35@6.45 bbl, pure 
medium $5.45@5.65, and pure dark $4.10 
@4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis—Rye flour prices are 
badly demoralized. Some local millers 
say it is impossible to sell white rye at 


a price that would even cover cost. Quo- 
tations apparently are nominal. Pure 
white is held at $6.30@6.55 bbl, in 98-lh 


cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium 
at $5.50@5.75, and pure dark at $3.90@ 
4.35. In face of these quotations, it is 
reported that a Minneapolis mill on May 
19 sold some round lots of white on a 
basis of $6 bbl, delivered, New York, 
including brokerage. Speaking of this 
sale, an outside miller says: “Based on 
the cost of good milling rye at Minne 
apolis, and allowing the top price for 
rye feed, this sale would represent a 
loss of 10@15c bbl under the actual cost 
of the grain, freight, sacks and commis 
sion.” 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,214 bbls flour, compared wit! 
12,785, made by five mills in the pre 
vious week. 

Duluth—Light seattered demand fea 
tured rye flour last week. The limited 
sales were generally of small lots. Buy 
ers considered the prevailing high posi 
tion of rye out of line and hoped that, 
by holding off, a reaction might occur 
Quotations, May 21, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mill: pure white, $6.15 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.65; No. 3 dark, $3.85; No 5 
blend, $6.10; No. 8 rye, $5.20. 

Chicago.—There was only a fair busi 
ness in rye flour last week. Sales were 
scattered, and buyers would not take on 
more than one or two car lots at a time. 
Shipping directions, however, were fairly 
free, which was reflected in the total out 
put of 8,000 bbls, the same as the ” 
vious week. White was quoted, May 2 
at $5.95@$6.10 bbl, medium $5.60@5 rv 
and dark $4.10@4.40. 


New York.—A good business was re 
ported last week in rye flour. Quota 
tions, May 20, for white patent, was 
$6.30@6.75 bbl. 


Philadelphia—Rye flour is in small 
supply, and firm under a fair demand 
Quotations, May 21, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, $6.65@6.90 for white, 
$6.40@6.65 for medium and $6.15@6.40 
for dark. 


Buffalo—Demand was not active for 
rye flour, but there was some outlet for 
rye grain in small lots. Mill quotations, 
May 21: pure white flour $6.10@6.25 bbl, 
medium $5@5.40 and dark $4.50@4.80, in 
98-lb sacks. 


Boston—Rye flour is firmer, with « 
quiet demand. Rye meal is held higher. 
but is quiet. Dark rye is dull, with 
prices a shade higher. Quotations, May 
21: white patent flour $6.75@7.15 bbl, 
standard patents $6.60@7, rye meal $5.50 
@5.65, and dark rye $4.95@5.15, all in 
sacks. 

Baltimore—Rye flour was_ slightly 
firmer last week, but entirely neglected 
Quotations, May 21: white patent $6.35 
@6.60 bbl, and dark $4.55@4.80, in cot 
ton. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of rye flour were 
light, with bakers inclined to buy spar- 
ingly, anticipating lower prices. Quo- 
tations, May 21: pure white $6.25@6.50 
bbl, medium $5.25@5.75, and dark $4.40 
@5, in cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 
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FURTHER RATE INCREASES 
LIKELY FROM NEW ORLEA 


New Orieans, La.—It has been an- 
nounced here that conference rates from 
New Orleans to Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Bremen, Hamburg and Rotterdam, which 
are to be 25c on flour through June, are 
expected to be increased to 27c in July 
and August. Indications at present, 
freight forwarders say, are that the rates 
will be increased in September to 29c. 
Ocean flour rates also will be increased, 
during the periods mentioned, at other 
ports, it is asserted. 

Freight forwarders say there are very 
few tramps offering flour space at pres- 
ent, and that these are adhering closely 
to conference rates. For a while, follow- 
ing the coal strike in England, it was 
expected that tramps might enter the 
flour trade between gulf ports and Eu- 
rope, and that they would force the rates 
down, but so far they have not entered 
the field in such volume as to affect con- 
ference rates, 

It is said that there is a fairly large 
amount of space available to the milling 
trade, but indications point to increased 
fluur rates on vessels in the conference. 
So long as tramps are kept busy in other 
lines and in other trade routes, it is 
expected that the rates will increase 
rather than decline. 





INTEREST IN CHARTERING 
OF BOATS IS AT LOW EBB 

Du.tutn, Mrnn.—Grain loading opera- 
tions continue on a fair scale, notwith- 
standing that the chartering market 
seems to be in the doldrums. ‘The quan- 
tity carried out in boats last week com- 
prised mainly wheat, rye and oats, and 
totaled 3,443,000 bus. This business 
moved generally on previous contracts, 
with some boats reporting now, or to 
report in the near future, working on 
similar engagements. 

Elevators are still holding more than 
10,000,000 bus grain here, although a 
part of it is already sold to load the 
halance of this month and early in June, 
hut some remains unsold, seeking an 
outlet. 

Interest in new boat chartering is at 
low ebb. One or two vessel men re- 
ported that they did a very fair busi- 
ness last week. Chartering is at 1%4¢ bu 
on wheat, Buffalo delivery, and 1%@ 
1%c for oats. ‘The Montreal rate re- 
mains around 8c on wheat, and rye a 
shade under that. 

Elevator stocks of wheat, rye, barley 
and oats are being reduced under ship- 
ping operations. Elevator stocks re- 
corded a net 2,071,000-bu decrease last 
week, 


SPECIAL EXPRESS SERVICE 
OF GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 


Burrato, N. Y.—James Carey Evans, 
president of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation, has announced that the 
company will immediately establish a 
special express service between its east- 
ern and western ports. The steamers 
will sail every other day. The corpora- 
tion has equipped six of its steamers 
with additional refrigeration capacity. 

The new service was inaugurated on 
May 20 with the sailing of the J. M. 
Davis with package freight from Buf- 
falo, followed on May 23 by the Atter- 
bury. 

Additional steamers have been added 
so as to enable the company to handle 
with excellent dispatch the largely in- 
creased and increasing volume of traffic 
from practically every port on the lakes. 





Canadian Traffic Meeting 

Monrreat, Que.—The traffic commit- 
tee ‘of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association held its regular meeting here 
on May 19. 

Consideration was given to various 
problems affecting domestic and export 
tariff arrangements, out-of-line haul 
charges, rates on mixed cars of empty 
jute and cotton bags, loss and damage to 
mill products in transit, condensation of 
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flour in transit, reassembling privileges 
at various points, etc. 

Among those present were E. V. Mor- 
phet, Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, 
Ont; R. W. Hardy, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal; Charles La 
Ferle, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto; E. D. Stuart, Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal; D. M. Wilson, St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real; A. M. Smith, Standard Milling Co. 


of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; Thomas 
Griggs, Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal; F. T. Rosebrugh, Western 


Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
F. H. Hogan, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal; Arthur Broderick, Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; 
J. L. V. Mallette, secretary Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, Montreal. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., and J. K. Smith, 
manager of the Montreal Board of Trade 
transportation bureau, each attended 
part of the meeting. 


RATE CUT IS ANNOUNCED 
BY CANADIAN CONFERENCE 


MontreaL, Que.—The Canadian trans- 
atlantic conference lines have announced 
a reduction of 2c per 100 lbs in ocean 
rates from Montreal to British and Irish 
ports, effective at once, for May, June 
and July. 





Buffalo Unloadings 

Burrato, N. Y.—Up to May 21, Buf- 
falo elevators had unloaded 50,759,000 
bus grain, and afloat in boats in the 
harbor are 2,239,000 more for which Buf- 
falo elevators are rapidly making room. 
The congestion at Montreal was report- 
ed much improved on May 20, and seven 
‘argoes, totaling 689,000 bus, were sent 
on that day, with shipments for the week 
running over 2,000,000. Canal boats car- 
ried 1,092,934 bus to New York. 


EUROPEAN CROP OUTLOOK 
IS REPORTED FAVORABLE 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The condition of 
European crops in the third week of 
May was generally favorable. In _ the 
Danube region they were above average, 
and in Hungary very good. Proceeding 
northward the condition became less fa- 
vorable, especially in the Baltic region, 
but was still apparently above average. 
Slight improvement has been noted in the 
condition of Russian crops during the 
first 10 days of May, which at the be- 
ginning of the month had been officially 
reported as above average and slightly 
better than last year. 





Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 





From 
Montreal {New 
To— tNew York Orleans 
ADOTECOR ocscvevnce 24.00 31.00 eee 
Amsterdam ....... 25.00 25.00 tt25.00 
PO as80:0 06608 25.00 oe +T25.00 
Avonmouth ........ 23.00 21.00 Ter 
CO ere ee 23.00 23.00 27.00 
MUOTOOR. ccacicccese 35.00 ee 44.00 
Co 40.00 25.00 
MORRO oc 0ccccvcces 23.00 eee t25.00 
a arr ee 23.00 21.00 vues 
CEE oo bebe ewene 23.00 21.00 aoe 
Copenhagen ....... 33.00 33.00 37.00 
Serre ree 23.00 33.00 rer 
CO 26.00 39.00 38.00 
SEE 6:06 0:06:00. 68:6 23.00 23.00 27.00 
Pe sctvacioens 24.00 26.00 ue 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 sews 45.00 
GEBPRIAE cccccccess 45.00 cece esee 
GEREGOW a cscvecccce 23.00 22.00 27.00 
Gothenburg ....... 35.00 36.00 37.00 
Pere 23.00 23.00 +¢25.00 
. REPEL ELT EEE 40.00 eave 25.00 
Helsingfors ........ 35.00 35.00 38.00 
BEE $:60.0s060.0008:69 23.00 23.00 
De Chitendeneene 23.00 23.00 ‘2 
TAVOTDOOL 2.2 cccces 20.00 20.00 25.00 
RE kee sean ces 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Londonderry ...... 23.00 33.00 eee 
Rees 37.00 38.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 ees 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 23.00 23.00 sae k 
SOND?! 4:6.0-66:0%:0 080860 30.00 35.00 37.00 
POPOGS cc ccascvescs 30.00 rr 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ 25.00 25.00 t25.00 
Southampton ...... 30.00 25.00 cone 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 35.00 44.00 
i Eee 35.00 cece aha 
Stockholm ......... 37.00 38.00 42.00 


t+Rates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

+*Through June, 1927; July and August, 
27c. 





Toronto.—Rolled oats are in fair de- 


mand at steady prices. Quotations, May 
21: rolled oats $7.10@7.20 bbl in 90-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars; car lots, $6.60; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Montreal.—Business in rolled oats and 
oatmeal was quiet last week. There was 
an advance of 10c, and rolled oats, on 
May 20, were quoted at $3.50 per 90-lb 
jute bag, and oatmeal 10 per cent more, 
both subject to 1 per cent cash discount. 


Winnipeg—There is a limited but 


779 


steady business being done in rolled oats 
and oatmeal for export, but domestic 
trade is extremely quiet. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, May 21: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Chicago.—Mills report a _ continued 
good demand for oat products from do- 
mestic trade, but export business re- 
mains exceedingly quiet. On May 21, 
rolled oats were quoted at $2.95 per 90-lb 
sack, and oatmeal $3.25 per 100-lb sack. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal offerings are 
light, and the market rules firm and 
slightly higher, but there is not much 
trading. Quotation, May 21, $3.65 per 
100-lb sack for ground. 








The Silver Jubilee Registration List 


California.—Charles L. Roos, Los Angeles. 

District of Columbia.—Sydney Anderson, 
Millers’ National Federation, Washington. 

Illinois.—C. W. Bransford, National Mill- 
er, Chicago; H. E. Barnard, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago; F, T. Bascom, 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago; C. B. Cole, 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester; C. P. Cum- 
mings, M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield; 
L. S. Chapman, Grain Dealers’ Journal, Chi- 
cago; J. T. Caldwell, Millers’ National In- 
surance Co., Chicago; H. yr, Clements, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Chicago; Charles R. 
Decker, Chase Bag Co., Chicago; F. L. Dun- 
lap, Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago; 
Charles L. Emerson, Bakers’ Helper, Chi- 
cago; Newton C. Evans, National Miller, 
Chicago; H. K. Ferguson, American Miller, 
Chicago; L. A. Fitz, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, grain futures, Chi- 
cago; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., Sparta; 
A. L. Gilster, Gilster Milling Co., Chester; 
Cc. W. Gustafson, Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau, Chicago; D. E. Hobelman, American 
Miller, Chicago; A. B. Hammel, Trenton 
Milling Co., Trenton; W. S. Johnson, W. 8. 
Johnson & Co., Chicago; G. G. Jones, Knol- 
lenberg Milling Co., Quincy; A. J. Koenigs- 
mark, Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo; M. D. 
King, M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield; 
Walter A. Kochs, Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago; L. A. Koch, National Miller, Chi- 
cago; John I. Logan, Industrial Appliance 
Co., Chicago; H. C. Lee, Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, Chicago; Arthur J. Mitchell, 
American Miller, Chicago; A. H. Mitchell, 
American Miller, Chicago; J. B. Manasse, 
Werthan Bag Co., Chicago; George S. Mil- 
nor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton; Ellis E. 
Murphy, Modern Miller, Chicago; Charles J 
Mitchell, Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago; C., A. Ogden, Commander Milling 
Co., Peoria; V. J. Petersen, Petersen Bros. 
& Co., Chicago; J. Thornton, J. Thornton 
& Co., Chicago; W. G. Epstein, B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago; W. F. Leggett, 
American Miller, Chicago; Charles H. Meyer, 
Springtield Milling Co., Chicago; Richard 
Pride, American Miller, Chicago; E. M. 
Paget, Rumford Chemical Works, Chicago; 
Cc. W. Partridge, Industrial Appliance Co., 
Chicago; A. S. Purves, The Northwestern 
Miller, Chicago; C. G. Randall, H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester; L. A. Rumsey, Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, Chicago; O. H. 
taschke, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago; 
John Reget, Jr., Chicago; H. C. Robinson, 
Jackson Bros. & Co., Chicago; Charles D. 
Sutton, Allis-Chalmers Co., Chicago; Edward 
Schurman, Hanover Star Milling Co., Ger- 
mantown; H. H. Sanderson, National Miller, 
Chicago; E. M. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton; Kenneth S. Templeton, J. S. Temple- 
ton’s Sons, Chicago; W. A. Tanner, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Chicago; T. M. Van Horn, 
Millers’ National Insurance Co., Chicago; 
E. 8S. Wagner, Millers’ National Federation, 
Chicago; A. P. Husband, Millers’ National 
Federation, Chicago; L. J. Weitzman, Weitz- 
man Milling Co., Chicago; S. O. Werner, 
The Northwestern Miller, Chicago; C. M. 
Yager, Modern Miller, Chicago. 

Indiana.—John L. Blish and J. L. Davis, 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour; Edgar H. Ev- 
ans, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; L. R. 
Henkle and Frank Hutchinson, Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg; Don 
B. Jenkins and C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville 
Milling Co., Noblesville; Charles T. John- 
son, Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon; 
G. S. Lyon, Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier; 
W. N. Loughry, Loughry Bros. Milling & 
Grain Co., Monticello; C. B. Missman, Sun- 
nyside Milling Co., Evansville; John A. Reis, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; W. W. 
Suckow, Suckow Milling Co., Franklin; Carl 
W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort; Roy 
Cc. Van Horn, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indian- 
apolis; I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa.—Paul A. Ketels, Martens & Ketels 
Milling Co., Sioux City; I. H. Shambaugh, 
Shambaugh Milling Co., Clarinda. 

Kansas.—A. B. Anderson and William J. 
Brewer, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita; Will 
H. Clevenger, Aurora Flour Mills Co., Junc- 
tion City; Roger S. Hurd, Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita; E. B. Hackney, Blair Milling 
Co., Atchison; R. C. Jackman, Bowersock 
Mills & Power Co., Lawrence; C. C. Kelly 
and W. Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson; C. M. Jackman, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; S. E. Jackman, Jackman 
Roller Mills, Minneapolis; E. D. Lysle, J. 
Cc. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth; H. B. 
McKibbin, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita; 
R. W. Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City; F. L. Williamson, William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center; E. A. Wall, 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson; H. 
D. Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills Co., Topeka. 

Kentucky.—F. P. Cooke, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville; Joseph Le Compte, 
Lexington Roller Mills Co., Lexington. 





Massachusetts.—B. J. Rothwell, Bay State 
Milling Co. and Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
Co., Boston. 

Michigan.—George A. Amendt, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe; Frank De Roo, Penin- 
sular Milling Co., Flint; T. M. Doyle and 
Cc. Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell; F. B. 
Drees, secretary Michigan State Millers’ As- 
sociation, Lansing; Thomas H. Hyslop, Ovid 
Roller Mills, Ovid; F. Y. Henkel, Commer- 
cial Milling Co., Detroit; Charles B. Mac- 
Leod, Commercial Milling Co., Detroit; F. 
EK. Martin, Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids; P. C. Satterwaite, William Hayden 
Milling Co., Tecumseh; H. F. Stock, F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Hillsdale; Mr. von Jasmund, 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair; Ralph 
A. Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota.—F. J. Allen, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona; F. G. Atkinson, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; C, R. Anderson, 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls; F. E. 
Browder, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato; 
H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm; Daniel Belcher, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Minneapolis; E. C. Christl, Froedtert Grain 
& Malting Co., Minneapolis; J. F. Diefen- 
bach, Durum Milling Corporation, St. Paul; 
William CC. Edgar, Minneapolis; William 
Fulton, King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis; 
W. TT. Fraser, Cereal Grading Co., Minne- 
apolis; Richard A. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City; H. H. Hanneman, Millers’ 
National Federation, Minneapolis; W. C. 
Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis; E. R. Kibler, Hallet & Carey Co., 
Minneapolis; James T. Kenny, Arkell & 
Smiths, Minneapolis; S. J. Lawellin, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., New Ulm; George 
Livingston, Livingston Economic Service, 
Minneapolis; A. C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; H. D. Miller, Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Minneapolis; C. K. 
Michener, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis; J. H. Riheldaffer, The Tenney Co., 
Minneapolis; F. A. Ruenitz, Springfield Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Springfield; B. B. Sheffield, 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, Minneap- 
olis; Harry Snyder, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; N. K. Simmons, Simmons 
Grain Co., Minneapolis; Richard Swartz, 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; C. T. 
Vandenover, secretary Southern Minnesota 
Mills, Minneapolis; H. R. Ward, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; William 8S. 
Weiss, La Grange Mills; Red Wing. 

Missouri.—Roy L. Beckley, Werthan Bag 
Co., St. Louis; D. L. Boyer, Provident Chem- 
ical Works, St. Louis; Clarence S. Chase, 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Lee 
EK. Clark, Novadel Process Corporation, Kan- 
sas City; J. M. Chilton, Marshall Hall Mill- 
ing Corporation, St. Louis; J. W. Cain, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; Rob- 
ert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills branch 
The Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph; W. C. 
Essmueller, Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., 
St. Louis; O. Holliday, Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, St. Louis; E. H. Howell, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis; P. Val Kolb, 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis; Bert 
H. Lang, St. Louis; P. W. Pritchard, Over- 
land Grain Co., St. Louis; Hugo Roos, Mod- 
ern Miller, Kansas City; Harry G. Randall, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Rob- 
ert E. Sterling, The Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City; Samuel Sosland, Southwestern 
Miller, Kansas City; C. F. Scott, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Kansas City; Charles D. Todebush, 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis; 
Cc. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, Kansas City; Louis A. Valier, 
Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, St. 
Louis; J. B. M. Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; E, E. Werner, Millers’ 
National Federation, St. Louis; Carl B. War- 
kentin, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 

Montana.—C. R. McClave, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls. 

Nebraska.—Burdette Boyes, Seward City 
Mills, Seward; C. C. Garratt, Crete Mills, 
Crete; A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha. 

New York.—Robert R. Barr, Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, New York; Fred W. Col- 
quhoun, Bakers Weekly, New York; Fred 
J. Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Inc., Lockport; Joseph V. Lane, F. H. Price 
& Co., New York; F. A. McLellan, George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; J. H. Peek, 
Percy Kent Bag Co., Buffalo; L. L. Seaman, 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York; 
Charles T. Stock, Novadel Process Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo; J. Tobler, Tobler & Co., New 
York. 

North Carolina.—E. Y. Speed, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham; W. M. Speed, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham. 

Ohio.—H. R. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy; R. L. Billson, S. George Co., Cleve- 
land Heights; F. E. Barker, Hamilton; C. 8S. 
Coup, Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
Toledo; L. C. Chase, United Mills Corpora- 
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tion, Grafton; Lee F. Graybill, Warwick Co., 
Massillon; B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus; L. A. Mennel and Mark N. Men- 
nel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; L. B. Miller, 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield; John W. 
Rush, Ohio Millers’ Mutual Insurance Co., 
Columbus; E. M. Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co., 
Massillon; Raymond T. Smith, Wooster Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Wooster; Edgar W. Thier- 
wechter, Emery Thierwechter Co., Oak Har- 
bor; W. H. Wiggin, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Toledo. 


Oklahoma.—Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno; . V. Maney, 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, and Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno. 

Pennsylvania.—Harry J. Lerch, Mauser 
Mill Co., Allentown; John E. Lee, Blaine- 
Mackay-Lee Co., North East; H. C. W. Pat- 


Saltsburg 
Chivington, secretary 
Association, Nashville; 
Richard P. Johnson, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville; J. B. McLemore, Model Mill Co., 
Johnson City; E. H. McGehee, J, F. Forga- 
son Co., Memphis; W. H. Strowd, secretary 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Nashville; 
Cc. B. Stout, Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Mem- 
phis. 

Texas.—J. R. Brown, Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., Dallas; B. E. Caldwell, American 
Maid Flour Mills, Houston. 

Virginia.—Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, 
tichmond, 

Wisconsin.—A. M. Marsh, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; G. W. Moody, Weyau- 
wega Milling Co., Weyauwega; E. O. Wright, 
Wisconsin Milling Menomonie. 


terson, Patterson Milling Co., 
Tennessee.—T. M 
Southeastern Millers’ 


Coe., 


Ladies in Attendance 


Mrs. A. B. Anderson, Wichita, Kansas; 
Mrs. Robert R. Barr, New York; Mrs. H. 
l.. Beecher, New Ulm, Minn; Mrs. Burdette 
Boyes, Seward, Neb; Mrs. Robert R, Clark 
St. Joseph, Mo; Mrs. Charles Doyle, Lowell, 
Mich; Mrs. Frank B. Drees, Lansing, Mich; 


Miss Marguerite Gifford, Chicago; Miss Alice 





Goldbach, Chicago; Mrs. Lee F. Graybill, 
Massillon, Ohio; Mrs. R. 8. Hurd, Wichita, 
Kansas; Mrs A P. Husband, Chicago; 
Marion L Hyslop, Ovid, Mich; Margaret 
Husband, Chicago; Mrs Thomas Hyslop, 
Ovid, Mich; Mrs. C. M. Jackman, Wichita, 
Kansas; Mrs. Charles T. Johnson, Mount 
Vernon, Ind; Mrs. J Kenny, Minneapolis, 
Minn; Mrs A q Koenigsmark, Waterloo, 
Ill; Mrs. E. A. Lysle, Leavenworth, Kansas; 
Miss Marion Manning, Chicago; Mrs. F. E., 
Martin, Grand tapids, Mich; Mrs. Robert 
McCorriston, Honolulu, T. H; Mrs. T. L. 
Moore, Richmond, Va; Mrs. Harry G. Ran- 
dall, Kansas City; Mrs. O. H. Raschke, La 
Grange, lll; Mrs. Juliett Von Behren, Mount 
Vernon, Ind; Mrs. EK. S. Wagner, Chicago; 
Mrs. H. VD. Yoder, Topeka, Kansas, 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 





“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 


transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in 


this depart- 


ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 
Cash should accompany all orders, 











YOUNG MAN FoR SECOND 


job in buckwheat mill. 


job 


miller’s 


Year around and opportunity 


live wire who 


When 


for advancement for 


is not afraid of work. writ- 


ing state age, experience, etc. 


Larrowe Buckwheat Flour 
Corporation, 


Cohocton, N. Y. 


SOUTHEASTERN SALESMAN 
WANTED 


We are Interested in securing best 
available man to cover the South- 
east for us. Acceptable applicant 


must know the trade in that field, 
have exceptional record and be able 
to refer to all past employers. We 
will have no difficulty reaching suit- 


able arrangement with the right 
man, Address, in confidence, James 
S. Hargett, manager, Robinson Mill- 


Kansas, 


ing Co., Salina, 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Old established aggressive spring 
wheat mill has opening for high 
grade salesmen in the state of Illi- 
nois, Pittsburgh, western Pennsyl- 
vania, city of Philadelphia; liberal 
proposition to right party; corre- 


confidential if desired. 
1178, Northwestern 


Minneapolis. 


spondence 
Address 
Miller, 


care 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED IN 
1912 except 
report for 
1422 


MILLER 
Germany since 
war service; young man; can 
duty at once. Address Ernest Blaese, 
South Fifth St., Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND 
large mills in 


AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF MILL 
of 100 bbls capacity or up, or assistant 
in larger plant; experienced in modern 
country mills; good references, also qual- 
ifications; married. Address Ilveen, care 
General Delivery, Northfield, Minn. 


CAR-LOT 
following 
position 


WITH 13 YEARS’ 
experience and a 
Pennsylvania wants 


A SALESMAN 
flour selling 
in eastern 


with quality northwestern or southwest- 
ern mill; reference and bond. Address 
1171, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AN 80-BBL WESTERN NEBRASKA MILL 
needs services of a young married man, 
familiar with flour management, etc., also 
chemistry; prefer one with carload buyer 
following, west of Mississippi. Address 
1174, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 

AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR SALES 
manager, 21 years’ experience in office and 
sales work with mills 1,000 to 3,500 bbls; 
now engaged but free to leave immedi- 
ately; highest type reference. Address 
Theodore B. Tholl, care Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas. 


INDIANA SALESMAN WITH EXTENDED 
acquaintance among flour buyers, serving 
for many years a large southwestern mill- 
ing firm, seeks a new connection with 
mill making quality flour, either spring 
or Kansas. Address 1161, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent of any capacity; have had a lifetime 
experience in hard and soft wheat; guar- 
antee a high grade flour for domestic and 
bakers’ trade; am my own millwright; am 
not afraid of work; can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address 1155, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; 
able to assist bakers with their problems; 
best of recommendations from past 
ployers; available on short notice. 
dress 1173, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


BY CHEMIST 


YEARS AS 
laboratories; 


CHEMIST—GRADUATE, 16 
chief chemist in large mill 
understand milling and the superintend- 
ent miller’s problems and can work with 
him; good judge of all kinds of wheat 
and can make rapid and accurate analy- 
ses of same; let me hear from you. Ad- 
dress 1170, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER'S PO- 
sition in mill of 1,000 bbls or larger; 20 
years’ experience in milling; have had 
charge of larger and small mills, also 
have had training in cereal chemistry and 
know its application to milling. If you 
are looking for a man of ability with thor- 


ough training and experience, address 
1169, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence with large millers of both hard and 
soft wheat, familiar with trade and con- 
ditions throughout the United States, 
successful in organizing, maintaining and 
directing large force of salesmen and bro- 
kers; possess initiative and constructive 
ideas, can increase your business and re- 
duce your selling cost; now engaged but 
available on short notice; connection de- 
sired with representative company having 
proper place for strictly high grade man. 
Address 1141, care Northwestern Miller, 

649 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








FLOUR SALESMAN—AN EXPERIENCED 
bakery and jobber salesman, graduate 
American Institute of Baking, wants con- 
nection with southwestern or northwestern 


mill in Wisconsin territory; glad to fur- 
nish full particulars. Address 1166, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SALES MANAGER—HIGH CLASS MAN 
with six years’ office experience and 15 
years on the road open for a proposition 
as sales manager or southern sales man- 


ager; have a wide acquaintance through 
the entire South and Southeast. Address 
1167, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WILL SELL MY INTEREST IN A WHOLE- 
sale flour and bakery supply business, 
established 10 years, in California; city 
and towns surrounding contain over 2,000,- 


000 people; good opportunity for young 
man; owner wishes to retire. Address 
1175, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








A PAYING PROPOSITION 


100-bbl Northwestern Mill For Sale 
with an established trade, now oper- 


ating. 20,000-bu storage, large 
warehouse, feed grinding equip- 
ment. Cheap electric power. Mill 
modern in every respect. Good 
railroad connection, nice town, 


schools, etc. This is an exceptional 
opportunity and will not be on the 
market long. Attractive terms. Ad- 
dress 1158, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—125-BBL CA- 
pacity, in good running order; also bak- 
ery, coal and wood yard; all on track, 
close in on pavement; in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan; population 40,000; the only 
mill in the city; for quick sale will take 
$35,000; owner retiring from _ business. 
Apply to E. McCarthy, Regina, Sask. 

CORCORAN MILL AND 

Warehouse, Corcoran, Cal., on Tulars 

(Dry) Lake, where finest grain in world 

is grown; storage capacity 7,000 tons; 

have big established trade on our brand 

of dairy and poultry feeds; keep two 10- 

ton trucks busy on local business; carload 

business has unlimited possibilities; $25,- 

000 cash required; I have been sick in bed 

five months and must sell. 8S. C. Dunlap, 

owner, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








SECONDHAND UNION SPECIAL 


Junior portable bag closing ma- 


chine; must be in good condition. 


Buckwheat Flour 
Corporation, 
Cohocton, N. Y. 


Larrowe 


CONCENTRAT- 
numerous inquiries for 
mills; list your 
full description 
Standard Mill 
Bidg., Kansas 


WANTED—MIDGET AND 
ed mills; we have 
Midget and Concentrated 
equipment with us; write 
of what you have for sale. 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim 
City, Mo. 


May 25, 1927 














Founded 1880 


Nederlandsche Groothandel 


54, Groenburgwal 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Desire offers of HONEY for RUSKS 








C. F. MCCARTHY 
FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 


332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 











JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


4 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B,C. 














The Columbus Laboratories 
ESTABLISHED 1893 


31 Nortu Strate STREET 
CHICAGO 








SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








MacX Quality Feeds 


FEED DEALERS: You 
the exclusive agency for 
growing line of molasses feeds for 
cattle and hogs and a complete line 
of poultry feeds. Get our special 
proposition, which includes exclusive 
sale, advertising, and resale help. 
Let’s go!!! We buy and sell mill- 
feeds. Always in the market. 


can secure 
this fast- 


Write O. J. Meredith, 
Eastern Dept., MacX Feed 
Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


Manager 
Milling 











Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 














business. 


and southeastern markets. 


to get into business for himself. 


Address “Indiana Mill,’ 1081, 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





500-Bbl Mill for Sale 


We contemplate retiring from the milling business in which we have 
been successfully engaged for many years. 
to continue the business and we wish to close the estate. 
well-known brands on which we have an established domestic and export 


There is nobody in the family 
We have some 


The mill is on a main east and west trunk line in northern Indiana, 
well located for originating wheat and moving flour to central, eastern 


Most all our business has been in car lot deliveries, but a good local 
and sectional business could be developed in less than car lots. This is a 
good opportunity for some one having a knowledge of milling who wants 


care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
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May 25, 1927 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





















ATLANTIC ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 









PACIFIC 
OCEAN 






















For Rates and other information 


apply to 


New York: Holland-America Line, 


21 State Street 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas 


senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
4 


land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 


Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila 


delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan 


Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
Room 500, 111 West Jackson Bivd Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
San Francisco: Holland-Ameriea Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver 


120 Market Street. 





pool, Antwerp and Hamburg 


























REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


at “AMERICAN LINE { 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


For freight and particulars apply 
At New York, to Funch, Edye & Co., Inc. 
At Philadelphia, to 8. L. Burgess & Co. , 928 


Lafayette Building. 


At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc. 


eyser Building. 


At Boston, to A. C. Lombard’s Sons. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Charte ring 
& Shipping Co., 1416-1417 New Orleans Pe 


At Chicago, M. L. Harrison, Agent, 327 Labelle St. 


Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Sean 


dinavian Ports. 














Ocean freight 


service — 


Speedy and Safe! 


KILLED hands deliver 

your freight shipment with 
the care and promptness that 
are the outgrowth of 56 years 
of experience. 


104 ships that total over a mil- 
lion tons provide a world-wide 
service for every kind of 








104 Ships freight. There are fast trans- 
More Than a atlantic mail liners, the largest 
Million Tons and fastest ships in the New 

56 Veare’ York to California service, and 

Experience — types = meet individual 
World-wide shipping needs. 

in Scope You can count on speedy de- 

Frequent livery with a minimum of 

Sailings breakage and pilferage and you 

‘ will secure the favorable insur- 

Meeting ance rates that are accorded 

Individual our steamers when you 

Needs 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


New York New Orleans London Antwerp 
Boston Galveston : 

Philadelphia Houston and Liverpool Hamburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 


A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 
WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 





PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 












BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 


and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 














21 freight steamers— unequaled refrigerator 
service—attractive savings under all rail. 


Routes extending from coast to coast in con- 


nection with rail lines. 


Also unexcelled passenger service: Steamers 
JUNIATA, OCTORARA and TIONESTA 
between Buffalo, N. Y., and Duluth, Minn., 


and intermediate ports. 


Communicate with us regarding rates and 
fares—223 Erie Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Route your shipments 


F. V. CAESAR 


care of 
Great Lakes Traffic Counselor 
Transit Transit Accounts a Specialty 
Corporation 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 














STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








| 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


U. &. Branch: Asset. «oi... ccscccvescccceccess cGy eee OTe 
Canttal Dpeponited 01 UV. By. ce viscccscesvesseeee 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883, 109 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 








CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 








F. H. PRICE & CO. 


25 Beaver Street 


NEW YORK 


Transportation Insurance on Flour Against 


All Risks 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 











Mitt Murua SERVICE 
For Policy Holders 


Murtvat Frre Prevention Bureau 


230 East Ohio St. 


Chicago, Il), CHICAGO 











Store Flour in Transit 
Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


KANSAS CITY 
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LEADING MILLS OF 


Elevator capacity 750,000 bushels 





INDIANA 
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No mistake about it—they are thirsty flours, both of them 
Early Riser from Hard Spring Wheat and Rexota 
from Hard Winter Wheat. Both are distinctive for 
wonderful oven spring, the texture of the loaf, and the 
exceptional volume which their thirst provides. 


Uj 


While we have made other excellent flours, we have never produced 





any that have aroused such general enthusiasm in the baking trade. 


on 


Bakers have found that they actually make better bread and more 


Ud, 


WALA AAAS 


ep 


bread than any other flours they have ever used. They'll produce the 


same results for you. 





NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


Mill capacity 1,200 barrels daily 












\ 
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ANCY 20 
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. While you are trying these flours, why not try also some of the other “EARIV HM k 
S “at CS flours which have made this mill famous for the purity, quality and — 

( ANHE a 4 dependability of its product: — oo. tee x 
ee Lk 4 =PATENT 3% 
— 4 KISMET—Soft Winter Wheat—for Crackers. = NOB, oF 
= LE.IND: 3 KISMET SUPER-PATENT—Soft Winter Wheat—for Cakes = WeOVILLE MILLING CO. == J 
— FLO. 4 COMPETITION—Hard Spring Wheat— for Bread. — BLEsviy LLE, INDIANA an 
=— anal ” GOOD CATCH—Hard Winter Wheat—for Bread. = = 

— 4 — BLEACHED = 
— 4 — ae 
— —- Write us for further information. — —— 
— 4 =— = 
— TA ut — od 
=, wneZ = = 
=— a" =, NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY =_—_ = 
= = =— “~ —_ 
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“CONQUER 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located 


Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels 


Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 
basis of the through rates from the wheat fields to all points east of the 
Mississippi River wonderful quality insurance to 
Lawrenceburg customers 





OR’ Flour 


that wheat may be drawn from 
Domes 





J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : 


TENN. 


MILLERS OF 


Soft Wheat 
White Corn 


tie and Export 


Flour 


Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 


Meal 


Ask for Prices 














The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 
| aa W r e nN & e | ) u r g R ( ) | ler Mi ] | | S Co. WINTER and SPRING We are open for connections 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND. PAT 2De Member Millers 
WHEAT MILLERS MONTICELLO, INDIANA 


’ National Federation 














SEYMOUR, - - 


Many customers have used our flour 


glad of it. 











decades—and are pleased with it. WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 
Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 


INDIANA 


(san PH OENIX F LOUR MILL 
BLISH MILLING COMPANY beer MAKERS OF THE 
Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 

Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 


INDIANA, 
CELEBRATED 


<7 Oy Cp Ge 3p OO} OBZ 


FAMOUS FORNIT'S HIGH QUALITY. 








High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


continuously over the four LIGONIER, IND. 








Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY Lyon & Greenleaf Co. Mixed Cars 


(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management MILLERS OF 


of § Sycing and Winter Wheat Flour 


and Fe 


MAYFLOWER 


MILLS 


FT. WAYNE, IND. 








N f. Kiln-Dried 
Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. EVANS MILLING CO. fanart en-DEtee 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 








E CORN PRODUCTS 





Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 
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THE IDEAL BREAD FLOUR 


GUARANTEED 








STRONG 
RELIABLE 
GRANULAR 
UNIFORM 






ACME-EVANS COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


10 O Years 
Progressive 





New 2,000-Bbl Daily Capacity—One of Three Plants 




















The [\ epeat ()rders 


that we are constantly receiving certainly go to show 
appreciation of millers for our Dust Collector, its 
efficiency in operation and satisfactory results. 


Of all testimonials repeat orders are the most sincere. 


ThePerfection Dust Collector 


has established itself—there is no section of the coun- 
try where this machine does not hold the place of dis- 
tinction in most of the large mills, safeguarding the 
plant and employees. 


An important feature is the ease with which a tube 


can be removed without disturbing the operation or 
any part of the machine. 


[frou have conditions in your mill or elevator 

that none of our various machines seem to meet 
don’t hesitate to write us... . we have helped 
many... . try out our service. 


“N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPANY 


Eastern Representative— Special Grain Cleaning and 
John McBride, 80 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. MILWAUKEE Dust Collecting Machinery WISCONSIN 
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~ LEADING MILLS OFTHE SOUTHWEST 








FANCY 
PATENT 


Made expressly for Discriminating Bakers 
THE 


Consouipateo FLour Mitts Co. 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





wer flOOR 
uv 
g8L>s GIBRALTAR £.0UR 


Makes Good Bread 
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"BIBRALTAR™ 


—— .... 
FLOUR “”’ 


ONSOUDATED) FLOUR. 


Ability to select wheat as it comes 
from the field, unexcelled milling 
equipment and a determination not 
to be beaten in quality of product. 


That is what we offer you. 


GIBRALTAR 


Four Fine Mills in Kansas 


MILIS, 





— 


AS 


HUTCHINSON, KAN 








J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 


An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


““WESTERN STAR’”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“®he Western Star Mill Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








J.J. VANIER, Manager 








HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 








1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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GEORGE H. HUNTER 
President 
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An Excellent Flour, Priced Fairly. 









One of the best mills in Kansas, 
located to receive the best of 
Kansas wheat. 


Manufacturers of Quality Flour Since 1877 


NTER MILLING<CO,” 


WELLIN GTON, KANSAS 


i ee 











4O)»» 














The kind of flours that draw the 
trade from your competitors’ ter- 
ritory into your own. 


Algoma— 


Milled especially for bakers. 
Blair’s Certified— 


A family patent. 


The former is a high grade flour 
manufactured to meet precisely the 
conditions under which commer- 
cial bread is baked. The latter is 
a short patent milled for the all- 
round use of the family kitchen. 


THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair’s Flours—The Whitest Bread Flours in 
America 





Od 

















Bib 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
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“Mhite Grest 


— Shelorfec Hour 


WHITE CREST sells faster and 


repeats better than other flours. 









J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Of a quality which justifies its 
long-established reputation as 
excelled by no flour which 


} > comes out of Kansas. & 









© » “ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


HO 6 0 © MEET EZE™ © © MOKCOMSHES @ @ 


















"OVENCRAF'T” 


All bakers realize the importance of making 
their bread both look good and taste good. 
There is no need of sacrificing these virtues 
for strength in your flour, when you use 
“OVENCRAFT.” But it does take a very 
good flour such as “OVENCRAFT” to ob- 
tain all the virtues at once. 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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eee ohe Price of Cheapness | J 4 
git ae FLOUR that costs little is no bargain, for it reflects ii of } i 
lie, > poor wheat and careless milling. We price VELVET H 
a ae a at all times to show the most reasonable profit to us, : 3 
) after making a thorough study of our cost factors He 











“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 














THE DESIGNS ON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ORIGINATED AND 
ENGRAVED BY 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO 


KANSAS CITYMQ 

















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mrture Co., Inman, Kan. 
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to eliminate every unnecessary expense. For that 
reason it is not high priced. The economy of 
VELVET is that real economy that saves cost with- 
~ * out the sacrifice of quality. 
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PEER WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO 
SEEEFF GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
SPEEEEE ESTABLISHED 1877 y/ 
1225 “ FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS — 





y? 





al “B er B 499 
\ etsy s Best 
Ow AN Milled to Make the Bread Better 
‘ ~\ ROSS MILLING COMPANY 


Ottawa, Kansas 








. “Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





















































“ if 
Y a a Fi ~ ' 
Scores of bakers have bought a ; 
trial car of “American Ace” with | ee co re. 
such satisfactory results that : Rg Aes ae 
they have since been permanent i (ony ROR 
users of it | GREENS 
A Premier Hard Winter Wheat i le WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Flour H ' 
i OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
Hq KANSAS CITY, MOQ 
: 
GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO Hf [ -rerecram” 
N E W T O N, K A N S A S | LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 
= ; LYONS - - KANSAS 
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Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- = 





tributors and its users a q 

good profit. ‘More loaves 
Flour that will develop a ko the Barrel r 
steadily growing, regular Wt 
trade wherever it is aggres- Better Bread q 







sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 


Sy 
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Hl AVASAK 


THE CREAM OF KANSAS WHEAT 
ABILENE,KAS. 


eS me 
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‘Its Better Hlour 
| for Baker 
4 Grocer, Jobber” 


Cy 
i 















Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








perform the same 













WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
























COMBINEDS™ > 
DAILY CAPACITY 
6) 1700 BARRELS 








“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY For Bakers Who Buy Patents 


Here is one milled out here in the ‘Turkey 
wheatfield of Kansas,—from the finest 


* OLD HOMESTEAD “i wheat, true to its quality standard, sure to 


way every day and on 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat every car. 
THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
os iti W.A. Chain, Manager, 
aE SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO, 
Majestic Milling Co. OPERATING 


Millers of Soft and Hara SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 
Sivvcosnntins weet in all markets. AB I LENE, KAN SAS 


WHEAT STORAGE 


500,000 BUSHELS 3 





SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 



















1,250,000 
BUSHELS 
STORAGE 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Mid-West Mary Sunshine 


Superior Flours 
Made in Kansas 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 

















FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 
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NEBRASKA'S FINEST MILL 
“DAVID HARUM” 
FLOUR 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 








Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 
MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 

MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes. 

MOTHER'S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 

MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it, 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Office 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
317 Caswell Bloc k, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 












INTELLIGENTLY MILLED— UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 
ey’ Short Patent ‘“BONITA’”’ Standard Patent 


Some good territory open to real salesinen 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MIL Ss COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U. 












When the Baker wants a 
better flour...... 
Wire us for prices on 


Oherry Bell 


The N. Sauer Milling Co. 


CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 





New York Representatives 
HALBOTH-COANS CO., Produce Exchange 




















‘*PLA-SAFE”’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, Kansas 


1,000 Barrels 


















WALL~ ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 








calls— When 
satisfaction is 
needed— For 
real goodness, | 

wy 


“Utility” | 


] 
When quality | 
| 























* Me PHERSON, 


KANSAS °* 











“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 








“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 











ZENITH MILLING CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Capacity 1,000 Barrels 





Established 1879 

















1927 
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SIE count on uniformly 
— results to yield 
permanent profits. 
“Meridian” 
} for day - after - day 
service. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


is a flour 











“SUNKIST”’ 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed. 


No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 


It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 
the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 
rowing demand. 














“Od Trail” Soe 


Kansas wheat 


3 Top ,Kansas 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS he cnt TOPEKA, KANSAS 
WILSON, KANSAS : 




































eee | Smee,  WILLISNORTONS CO | 





Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 


Millers of Quality Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 


For the Family 


“EXCELSIOR” 


For the Baker and Family 


“GABEL’S BEST” 


Special Bakers’ Patent 


Milled from Best Quality 


Kansas Wheat Only 








Cut Down Waste! 


extract every element 
of salability, work- 
ability and profit. 


WILLIAMSON’S BEST 


patent 


WINNER 


an economical, loaf- 
producing flour. 


The 
Williamson Milling Company 











Here are two flours 
from which you can 


OCY7 V2 


an extra short FLOUR 


The Weber Flour Mills Co. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 


















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This is an ideal bread flour. 
Every shipment of it will 
perform in your oven in ex- 
actly the same way, given 
uniform handling. We would 
be pleased to have you try it. 
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1,000 Barrels 











Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 

Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 











SLOGAN perong en 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 











ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Strongest flour in the 
world —from wheat 
grown on the virgin 


Flour Capacity, 
soil of Oklahoma. 


1,800 Barrels Daily 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








’ 
Blackburn’s Best—Elko— 
Three flours of pre- 
Golden Glory dominating quality. 
High Class connections solicited. 
BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 












AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 
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BOSS PATENT 


A large yield, all purpose flour, fairly 
priced and popular. 


Never a Let-down from the Standards 
that have Proved their Excellence. 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 











KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 
1,200 Barrels 
ts P Hays Cit, 
Hays City Flour Mills Kansas d 
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MADE IN KANSAS 


~s MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 
“S  MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 


MG Lillihiulliuy 














“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 




















‘Thoro- 





T ead _.. THE PERFECT FLOUR 


HERE are cheaper flours, rarely worth 
the money asked for them. But there 
is not a better flour at any price, nor 
one more trustworthy. 


THE ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 
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Imperial Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour for Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat fields 
Cable Address: “IMPERIAL” 
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American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 





a tS OAD THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 
























tae Grain 
@{niacara> Cleaners 
ay Richmond Mfg.Co. 


Lockport, N. Y. 























THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


Established 1872 





Quality—U niformity—Strength 


Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big bread- 





yielding power, the big loaf-volume that goes with 





it and last, but not least, the incomparable loaf- 





quality it produces. For real baking results, use our 





strong North Dakota Pure Spring Wheat Flours. 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


John F. Lennon........ fe eer re Providence, R. I. 
Krause & Franco....... Produce Exchange Bldg....... New York, N. Y. 
Samuel Bell & Sons....4th and Market St............ Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. ©, BROGGOOSs 6555005 2420 Lawrence Ave........... Toledo, Ohio 

G. S. Donaldson........ Liberty and Second Ave....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. C Callen........ 96 W. Seventh St............. Oswego, N. Y. 
James B. Leo.......... So 2 a eerrre rrr rer Parkersburg, W. Va. 
A Sh Teer BOTS? BGR. 6.2.0 scsscccces Carbondale, Ill. 

J. B. McGilligan........ O04 TE. FIT Bt... css csaccces Superior, Wis. 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 





Grafton, N.D. 


£ 


> 





Fy Grafton Roller Mill Co. 
i 












PERFECTION © 


WHEAT FLOUR eo 
98ios . ae 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 











CAVALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
Cavalier, N. D. 





F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 
The Rugby Milling Company 
RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Manufacturers of 


Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 


“SNOW WHITE” flour, a high quality 
spring patent. 
“PIONEER” Bye flour. 
“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. 
Split cars a specialty 
MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Minot, North Dakota 























Y 
Farco MIL_ut Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 


TSS ee tn Sarg 
$$ 

















E. C. ANDREWS, Presipent LUDWIG HESSE, Secrerary-Treasurer 


REX STAR 


Kansas Hard Wheat Patent Soft Wheat Patent 


For nearly half a century Rex and Star have been house- 
hold words throughout the four corners of the world. 


All our connections abroad have sold Rex and Star more 
freely this year due to the most magnificent crop of both 
hard and soft wheat that has ever been grown in the 
United States. Because of their uniform and incompa- 
rable baking qualities, Rex and Star continue steadily 
increasing in popularity and preference in all foreign 
markets. We invite inquiries from any of our old friends. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity Cable Address: HALLMILL 




















Established 1849 


. : S Mill 
The Operation of Flour Mills a Soe Winter Whoa ious 


Correspondence 
| HE very Seltetted Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 




















goodness of nsas , 
OMEGA Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
. “ Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 

ll AVI N LLING 
IS a Selling quirements of both bread and cake bakers in STON MI ING CO. 
appeal that either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent Millers since 1866 

g g 
has long pe 4 — quality and shipment to both large | nny Saar 5 ery Menta Flour 
and small customers. Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
“pwc = Cable Address: 8 avistoox” ILLINOIS 
eaaing 


soft winter SPARKS MILLING CO., | teak wate, wo. 









































a 
wheat flour Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily P U "% 
e e 
. CO 
H. C. Cole Milling Co. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR & 
CHESTER,ILL. 
Capacity, 1,350 Barrels Daily EsTaBLISHED 1864 
MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 
Pfeffer Milling Company ALWAYS RELIABLE GILSTER MILLING CO. 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
a iat aan aes ILL AN Manufacturers of 
7 — ‘Member Millers’ THE MEYER MILLING COMP Y Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation SPRINGFIELD, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. Plain and Self-rising Flour 
Established 1878 ° he 
HUEGELY MILLING CO. sapasaey Eggers Flour Mill Co. Hezel Milling Company 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. We sell for the account of first class mills EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL 
Highest Quality in the St. Louis market, the following: Establish ‘ . 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour Exporters pometinn and F gro | eames Kansas stablished 1861 
arc eat Flour and Farina; Pacific Manufacturers of hard and soft 
C dence Al pen for new ons . Mi 
Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. Se Sestey Ptone By nany ae Wheat Flour 
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— 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 


Milling Co. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Monitor Patent 


Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 


Scott County Milling Co. 
Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


















a ie ~ ° x ati ™ 
Ziebold Flour Mill Co. ANNAN-BURG 
Brokers wanted to sell 
“Romeo” Amber durum blend 
to macaroni trade 
7020 So. Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 










































& LEADING MILLS OF MONTANA AND WYOMIN 





C@] 








Your strongest selling argument: 


Bread That Is Uniform 


We guarantee every sack of REX FLOUR 
to act the same way in all baking 


NIFORMITY! One of the hardest and one of 
the most important problems a baker faces. 


And it depends upon the flour more than any other 


one thing. 


That is why so many bakers are turning to Rex 


Flour. 


It is tested at the mill—by actually baking with it— 
as final proof each sack will act the same good way 


in baking. 


Milled from highest protein Montana hard wheat. 
The finest wheat for baking grown anywhere. Makes 
the kind of bread every woman wants. 


Rex Flour is your best guarantee of the best kind 
of bread—the same goodness each day. Royal Mil- 
ing Company, Great Falls, Montana. 


REX 


© R. M. Co. 


5 al, 


RK REXSKING 





. 





Rov 
A. ‘aL MILLING ZN 


FLOUR 


Tested at the mill— 
for uniform baking 


~ iF IT's a 









'T must pe G00? 












98 ibs 


CASCADE 












AUGUST SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 

W.C. Borke, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 


MILLERS OF 
HIGH GRADE HARD WHEAT FLOUR 
ANDO SHIPPERS Of GRAIN 


Cascade, MONTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 
North Central Mon- ° 
Cascade tana, conceded to G iant 
FANCY PATENT produce the best STANDARD PATENT 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
a higher yield of better bread. A trial order will 
convince you. 
Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Codes: Robinson, 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. Riverside, Millers 








POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


We invite correspondence 


POLSON, MONTANA 








MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 


Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 


General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 


Gtascow FiLour Mitt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 








hg nay oe —_ z 
open eo oat 
Re rites 


PII NR ype ee 


a 
fac 


There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
- ity. The S. George Company has 
a never been successfully attacked on 
the high grade of the product it 
t sells. The world over, S. George 
t Company paper sacks are the 
standard of excellence. In Minne- i 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, Y 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and f h: 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of 
years but for the quality of its 
products. 
the worth of quality. 

























No one can measure 








MONTANA CHIEF 


The better flour 


STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 





Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


708-9 Mutual Building 





Kansas Crry, Missovrt 
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SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN W 


he RANTAS CITY MiIStOU RIE o 
Z WE HAVE A FINE STOCK OF WHEAT 


Values on good milling wheats,—12 to 12% per cent 
protein,—are attractive. Much of this will be needed 
before the new crop comes along. Inquire about ours. 


Two great elevators at service of millers. 








































\ 
> 
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Cc. W. HONSDALY. PRESIDENT 

F.C. VINCENT, Vice Presipent eet, | 

F.L. ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 1) a See ire 
+ 

E. F. EMMONS @ 

F. A. THEIS Gs a 

F. J EVTZP "ATRICK E 2 

K. J. BARTSCH bBA ; 

B.J.¢ DOWD 








ESTABLISHED 1877 


x Ut. a 1: LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 
CA RG I LL I [andle rs ¢ of G rain We Specialize in MILLING WHEAT ST. LOUIS, 


Soft and Hard Winter MISSOURI 











MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. 


Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. W E A R EK W H KAT 
SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY M EK RC HAN TS 


Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 








Chiefly engaged in supply- 














Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ing wheat to many of the 
: saibichtes best and most careful millers 
ist tp in the produ Superlatively 7 the country. As mer- 
ion of GOOD FLOUR te ssid chants, we are bound to 
HaveJ. H. Riheldaffer Fine Millin g strive to make the merchan- 


WHEAT dise and the service please 


Manager of our Mer- 
the customer. 


chandising Department 


; We give good service to 
make your selections. give 


all millers but like espe- 
cially to serve those who os ° 
THE TENNEY COMPANY require especial quality Conditions qust now SUS- 


selections. gest the wisdom of build- 














Slallet & Carey Co. Moore-Seaver ing up your reserve of 
Futures . Receivers . Shippers Grain Co. strong milling wheat. 
MILLING WHEAT 1,250,000 Bushels Storage 


. . KANSAS CITY 
Minneapolis 


SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
High-Grade Milling Wheat OSOAR T. COOK, Maxacrr 
; KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 


















We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 


























mers i 
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CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 





Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


















Hard With years of experience 
to guide us we have built 


vV inter up a system of standard 
Milling uniform grades of milling 


wheat which our custom- 


V \ heat ers know are dependable 


at all times. 


2,000,000 Bushels Storage at Your Service 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 


Chicago Kansas City 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 


Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS " Private Wires 








MILL FEEDS t88t.comssion company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


C.L. FONTAINE, Jr., President Capital $50,000.00 











KANSAS Direct from Kansas 
WHEAT 


JOHN HAYES 
“3d GRAIN CO. 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS 























cit , 
i 
data Ub sill 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 


602-4 Corn Exe. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. New Kansas Wheat 


wane Par Spi Crane rae Wichita Terminal Elevator Co 


Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce WICHITA, KANSAS 


Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 




















( 7 Lomtnat 
Elevator 


A RESERVE OF FINE WHEAT is likely not to be bad property in 


a miller’s bins as the crop year nears its close. Values now are attractive. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Scott, Burrows & Christie 
208 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 





Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 


125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CoO. 


Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 














ad Wr», 


MARSHALL HALL “ 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
206 Merchants Exchange 


Aa 
St. Louis, Mo. P o® 
° 








ERNST &ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anbd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-THREE OTHER CITIES 











PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cut for Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











ALL 


GRADES OF 


MILLFEED 





One Car RED DOG or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


TOTTI TT 











When in the 
market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TITTTIT TIT ryryiiyii i 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 


Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 





NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: ““ WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


DILITILILIL IIIT iii iti titi iiiiiil 








TIIILIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII III III IIIT 














MILLFEEDS—ALL GRADES 


H. WEHMANN &CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK bitecr'Frox™ 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


















ELLY Aourt. 


ein erchandisers 


AMERICAN FORE BLDG. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


3940 So. Union Avenue 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 


The New Century Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Dependable Service for 
Particular Millers 

Let us select 
your wheat 
requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Future Orders Solicited 








Always ia the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 49 Years 


Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB., and Chicago, III. 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 


Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 C. of C. Building 








PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


Flour . 


D. P. YOUNG & CO.., Carbondale, Il]. 


Feed . Sugar 


Special attention to orders from 
Jobbers and Bakers in Southern 
Illinois and adjacent territory. 


Buyers and Shippers 


of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














W. P. RONAN 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 

given to 
the bakery trade 
CHICAGO 


332 So. La Salle St. 





E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Habel, 


600-606 W. Austin Ave. 


QUALITY FLOUR 
Cc. W. DILWORTH 
540 Roscoe St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 


La Budde Feed & GrainCo. 
Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Chapin Buys Bran 


Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Manufacturers of 


“BRAWN whole Wheat Flour 
“BRA WNITE’’ Bread Builder 











Flours— Corn 


Wheat— Rye 
Semolinas 
JAMES P. CURRY 


BROKER 


510 No. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 








B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 
130 No. Wells St. 


CHICAGO 














Siebel Institute o: Technology 


958-66 Montana St. 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 
CHICAGO 








ROBERT M. PEEK 





W. G. PHILLIPS 
EDWARD M. PEEK 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 








NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 











PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
pomestic KTOUR 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 





EXPORT 


NEW YORK 














JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 
Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COWING & ROBERTS 
Flour Wietew nane 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange 


Established 
1887 


NEW YORK 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 





Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 





New York,N. Y. ; 
OED. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 


Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mgr. 














KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 
Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











The Harry R. GordonCo., inc. 
DOMESTIC FLOUR EXPORT 


91-93 Wall Street NEW YORK 








American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 








WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








EpGar O. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR anp CEREALS 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Tne. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 
Produce Ex. New York 





HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


GEORGE W.VAN BoskErck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 











AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 





FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








FLOUR BROKER] 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Peter J. EpWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 


Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 


25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 

















15 KANSAS and 
1 RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WANTED A- 











SIMPSON.HENDEE &COINC 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 






NEW YORK 






BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 














J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 
Direct Mill 
Representative 


Spring, Hard and Soft 
Winter, Rye 
Flours and Semolinas 


411 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 


FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St NEW YORK 











WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 


212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
We Bu manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 
THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 















A. P. YOUNGBLOOD Ek Td. KOBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 







A RELIABLE 
MEDIUM 






Z 


4 , Yjf 


W"™ SIMPSON 





PROOUCe EXCHANGE CABLES 
NEW K OMAND,N.Y 


FLOUR 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St 








Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN F. KRIEG 
Broker 
Grain—Flour—Feed 


Independent ‘ ‘ 
Life Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 



















“~YPECIALISTS 
gut « FLOUR 
D..G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 








Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LILLIE & CO. 
Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 
winter wheat mill accounts for 


this market. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 























Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 
Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mins 


Burvata, N.Y 





Cable Address 
STATES,’ Philadelphia 


Established 1891 


David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 
FLOUR 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 


Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 


DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 











F. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 


J.T. McINTOSH 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 
603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 














KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 


DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 


SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR~—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 





















FLOURa«adOFFALS = sames J. RopGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 


Tue Bourse, Pur.apetputa, Pa. 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
_ ra % 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





The Recksteiner Company 


Flour and Feed 
Brokers 


411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 























(FLOUR and 
2 ~~ ™” 7 
(FEED 
* wr 
We are buyers of all grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 
Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 


165 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


.. A.Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 
if MILLERS’ AGENTS 
ye 2036 Virginia Park 
‘ DETROIT, MICH. 


















HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 
FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


$12 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


C. E. SCHEARER 
FLOUR BROKER FEED 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louis, Mo. 


JOHN E. KoERNER & Co. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 

















Buyers of 


FEED 


of all kinds 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, etc. 





Domestic MILLING Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 





CARTER: SYSTEM 


o. 
Controlled Cleaning 
Less than a dozen moving parts in the four 
Carter units. Fewer repairs. Less trouble. 
Less space. Substantial power savings. 
CARTER- MAYHEW MFG. CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Red Dog 


Wire your offers 


J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 








Pau., Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 














Hard and Soft 
Winter Wheat 


I invite correspondence 
with a few bakers and 


FLOURS jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 
L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 











‘i ‘ , Registered in the 

Tr ademal ks United States and 
ForeignCountries 

Trademark Experts Established Over Half 

Century (Qomplete Files Registered 

Flour Brands 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 


LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘Fiaxy,’’ London 


Cable Address: ““Dorreacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘“Coventry,"’ London 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
OrFices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,'’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS, E, FEAST) 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 


Cable Address: ‘“FEASTANCO,"’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘EcLarr,’’ London 


W. P. WOOD & CO. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 





5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Fiovur for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years 


Correspondence invited 


M. STANNARD 


F. T. CoLuins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Gable Address: ‘“LyNDSELL,"’ London 


Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToomITooM” “ToomIToom” 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C.3 


Seething Lane 


Cable Address: ‘*MrpiL.,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


¥ RLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘ALKERS,’’ London 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘"ByRNE,"’ Dublin 





LONDON, E. C.3 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Telegrams: ‘““THANEHOOD,"’ London 


BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


29 Corn Exchange Chambers 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Gyrosr"’ 


~ 
REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Miyn., U.S.A 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


50, Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. | ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘“PoLLock,”’ Belfast 
“PILLSBURY,”’ Dublin 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 
LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘“MippLin@s,’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUF¥S 


Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘BuTTIFANT,”’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘““WINTER,’’ London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: Roma” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Px.ip,’’ Dundee 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


| 





GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: “‘FREDKOS,” Belfast 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 





ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 


PER COPY, $12.50 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ““ANcHOR," Belfast 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


} 
M. KOSMACK & CO. 
| 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: *“KosMAcK,"’ Glasgow 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street 
C. I. F. business much preferred 


Cable Address: ‘"GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


Established 1874 


LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


| S. & A. RUNCIE 
| 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““RuNcIE” 


67 Hope Street 


ANDREW LAW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“CAMELLIA,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: “‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: 
“Fiour,” Leith 


Correspondence solicited 
Advances on consignments 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "WAVERLEY" 


WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 


Cable Address: ““EGMont’ 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


GLASGOW 


WILLIAM R. LAW 







ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION, 


ISSUED IN 192: 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Bristo,, SovurHampTon, Huu, BeL_rast, DUBLIN and CoRK 






N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Cable Address: ‘‘HESLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘DELIGHT,’ Glasgow 


RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S.A. 





45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFasT 





GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘'Mrp1um,"’ Utrecht 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 





J. TAS EZN 
Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American an 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ‘TassiaANno” 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 
Singel 72, 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
“NIEVAK’ 


WALD. TEFKE ELSINGFORS | 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 
Desires to represent: 


Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ‘“WALDTEFKE”’ 


SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 
Cables: FINNISHTRADE” 





N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 
Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 

Beurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Wheat Flour, Ro!led Oats, Grains, Rice 
Cable Address: ‘“Horko” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's, A BC 5th, 6th 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “‘ERNSTWENDT” 


THE A BC CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S.A. 





N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E, W. BOUWMAN Cc. L. KIRCHHEINER 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

ROTTERDAM 

Cable Address: ‘‘BouwMAN,"’ Rotterdam 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: '*LocomoTion,"’ Rotterdam 


L. DUNBAR 
Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley’s, A B O 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘*DUNBAR,” Hongkong 


G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRAUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNAS” 
ALFRED RABL 


MILLERS’ AGENT 





Hybernska 9, ° 
Prague 2, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Solicits accounts of first-class mills 


Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 








N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 

Agency, Rotterdam 





Cable Address: ““SEMOLINA” 


Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 
Cable Address: ‘‘Serraty,’’ Gibraltar 











Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Suecessor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ''WirsuRG" 
NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: ‘"WiTBURG" 


Established 1868 
Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘'ELFINE,"’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hote Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ““CARMIBOEK" 





Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: '"MaTLucH" 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘BiyGrip,"’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CLEO” 





AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘SIRENE"” 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. ‘““VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 





Cable Address: ““VEEMESTA"” ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 








Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘INTEREST," Rotterdam 





M: 


1931 
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Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


Established 1858 


Cable Address: “Bautica” 


Cable Address: ‘‘OTTOMADSEN"’ 
RUD. MADSEN 


AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Cable Address: “Ruma” 


COPENHAGEN 
HELSINGFORS 


Cable Address: 
“GLADIATOR” 


CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
CHRISTIAN ANGELL 
BJARNE ANGELL 


OSLO, NORWAY 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


Established 1871 


References: 


COMMISSION AGENT 


Excellent Sales Organization 


First class references 
Cable Address: ““CopEx”’ 


GUSTAV KRUGER 


IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


BALTIC COMPANY 


FLOUR and ROLLED OATS 


Head Office: 
COPENHAGEN 


CARL ANGELL 
AXEL ANGELL 


FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


NILS G. NIELSEN 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp FEEDINGSTUFFS 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, | 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS | 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic | 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Samples and offers solicited 


a — | 
J@RGEN BRUUN 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 

AARHUS— COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 
Cable Address: *“KorNMOD” 
Head Office: AARHUS 


|= - | 


F. V. HARTZ | 
| FLOUR AGENT 


| Cable Address: 


| 13 Norre Farimagsgade 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN 
FLOUR GRAIN FEED 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: **FLORMEL” 





Agents in All Principal Cities: 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


S. JUERGENS & CO., LTD. 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Desires connections with American 
| and Canadian Mills 


A/S MERCATOR 


FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 


HAMBURG 24 


WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 


ESPECIALLY 





HOMINY 


FEED 


RIMPAU & CO. 


Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG I4 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Offers of Low Grade Flour and Millfeed Especially Desired 


Cable Address: “RIMPAU” 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 


GEORG PETERSEN 
FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 


OSLO, NORWAY 
DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 
Northwestern Miller 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Cable Address: 





References: 


“TorsiG, OSLO” 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
OLAV BELSHEIM, Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “CosMo” and “MOBIL” 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 


HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 


FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 


Cable Address: 
“MEHLTHOMAS” 


all Central European Countries 


Codes: Riverside 1910 
Bentley's 


Established 1864 


| PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 


~ 


C 


Jable Address 


Branches 
Cables: 


Formerly EUGENE M 


ables: 
“SYNBOR" 


IMPORT 


and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 
“PROFITABLE,” Berlin 


ROBYNS FRERES 


JANSSENS & Co.) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17 rue des Tanneurs, 


ANTWERP 


M. DIZENGOFF 

AND EXPORT AGENT, 
INSURANCE, SHIPPING 

Head Office: JAFFA, PALESTINE 

Haifa, Beirut and Jerusalem 

“EASTAGENCY” 








Mill Supply Headquarters 








W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 


OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 








ys x 
Villar & Company, Ine. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P.R. 
Cable Address: *‘VILLARINC”’ 


, X 
Rafael Mayoral & Co. 
Brokers for Porto Rico, U.S. A. 
REPRESENTING 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


Cable Address: “REMEMBER,” SAN JUAN 











Freeman Engraving @ 


209-I-So.5% St. minn 


eapolis | 


5 —— 








Neagawetbeapee 


1931 University 
Avenue 


ST. PAUL 








ss 4 >| 
Jose A. Secola & Co. 
Commission Merchants in 
Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, 
Dairy and Ox Feeds 


Cable Address: ‘“‘ASECOLA”’ SAN JUAN, P.R, 


Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 
Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity 
in America 


Mill Supplies—Schindler 


Bolting Cloth, of course ST.LOUIS, MO. 

















Riverside Code 


Five Letter 
Revision 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
A. 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S 





























ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 


Burra.o, N. Y. 


3,500,000-BUSHEL 


1914-1920-1925 


Y 


Cfireproof Milling and Glevator Plants 


A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUPSPFALO, BN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Codes 
ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Riverside 1901 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














W. B. BROWNE & CO. 


Established 1877 
EXPORT FLOUR 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 











We specialize on Manitoba Excello 


Spring Patent under brand 
And a fifty-fifty blended 


high patent for general ~ » 
household use under brand Sunbeam 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 
Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: ~ 
“HEADMUIR” Toronto, CaANnaDa 


















BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 













CopEs UsEpD—PRIVATE, 
A BC 47H & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 
BENTLEY'S 












Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
rn 7, Grain, Flour and Feed 

“4 Merchants 


Our Specialty— 
Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 















If you close bags by ma- 
chine and have never tried 
Bemis SPECIAL Thread let 
us send you a few trial ¢ 
cones. This thread will 
completely satisfy because 
maximum output is pos- 
sible, due to its uniform 
strength and quality. 
















Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

















High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 


na _— ; MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 




















MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wiiuram, 
Winynirec, Epmontron anp 
Mepiciwe Hat 

















Dairy Mitt Capaciry 
22,750 BARRELS 








Evevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHELs 

















W arenouser Capacity 
377,000 Barres 












THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


BRANCH OFFICES ar St. Joun, QuEBEC, OTrrawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 





FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 





MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 
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WESTERN CANADA FLouR MILs Co,, Limtrep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





MILLS Manufacturers 
WINNIPEG CALGARY of 
GODERICH EDMONTON Manitoba Hard Wheat 
BRANDON VICTORIA Fl 

ours 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


100 Interior Elevators 


— — —— — — ~ — 
ONS SI SSL ISL 


throughout Western Canada’s 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal famous Wheat Belt 


800 Barrels 


—— 2 








= 
AAD 


New York Orrice: 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 








Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 






















Bee ee eee e eee eee ee eee eee SSeS SeSeSSBSSSeSBeSBSSBSSSSBBSSSSSSSSSSeSeSeSeBeSSSSSeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneees 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 
O er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 
bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


MontreaL AGENCY Toronto OFFICE WEesTERN OFFICE 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 
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Head eae Cable 
Office— | - Address— 


Toronto, ‘i : ] ‘ ; | 1 “Shawley,” 
Canada : aad = TT tit te Toronto, 

¢ ; | EE rT ‘Wii J a. Canada 
4 | 


oie , 


way | 


















Be at ee > ot = ‘= ee = — = a@ . a 2 La whe —— = ae = ~~*° T eee 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
- Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity ° . ° 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . ‘ 4,600,000 Bushels 
Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 
JAMES STEWART, President D. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. BAND, Vice President 
W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
A. R. MACDONALD, 25 Broadway Western Manager 
Assistant General Manager New York, U. S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
Toronto, Canada In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


Wen 


Dairy Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Fiour 





Tilt 


Eastern Sales Office: 


MONTREAL 


UAT 


IN 
vit 


Boarp or Trapve Buripine 


1,200 Barre ts Roitiep Oats anp Oatmeal 


Cable Address: ‘‘ROBINHOOD”’ Montreal 








FLOUR 


Highest Quality 
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RoLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 
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ILLS, LIMITED 


Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 


Nae 






































Cable Address: 
“MIpcop” 


Codes— 
Riverside 
Bentley 
A. B.C. 
Ete. 





FIVE CROWNS GILT EDGE 


BRANDS 


CANADIAN MAID GEORGIAN 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 





COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MIDLAND, CANADA 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Ideally situated. 
The facilities at our 
disposal enable us to 
guarantee uniform 
quality and service. 








Established 1857 


James Richardson 


& Sons, Ltd. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
to hear from you. We make 
a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
Head Office: 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 
Lxport Offices: 
MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 


“Regal” — 


Brands— 


“National” — 














“Daily Bread’— 


“Citadel” 


Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 


waterways. 


the grain ports 


Our wheat comes all-water from 


of the west and we reach the 


world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 


is the supreme virtue of our flour. 


It is the 


best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - 


Capacity - 
Cable Address: “* 


CANADA 


- 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
LABWIL,"’ Montreal 











McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


a a Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
nd B ls. Our location guarantees 

quate service to Atlantic seaports. 

STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 

















Manitoba Springs 


CANNON ONG DD DVV DVT IIIT UNO NONONONONOING D 


E 
CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 3 


G. D. Brunpkrit, Proprietor 





= Ontario Winters 2 

P . = “AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” ; 
Norris Grain Co. ’ Ltd. > Quality and Service e 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG = S 
We give special attention to the wants > Cable: “Canriexco” TORONTO, CANADA @ 
Seances =| < 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 7 BNI BNW BNI BNI BNI BNI BNI BNI BIZ DN'7 DV'Z BVIZ DVI BIB I/BNI/ANIZ BNI B\IZ DVI BW BI BNW B 
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JOHN KENNEDY 


EXPORTER 


Cable Address: 


“KENGRAIN”’ 


FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 
TORONTO, CANADA 





SoLE 





Export Brand: 


Outlook, Sask. 


OUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR 
MILLS CO., LTD. 
- Canada 


Located in the heart of Saskatchewan 
where the world’s best wheat is grown 
“OUTLOOK PATENT” 


MANUFACTURERS 
In CANADA 








The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers 


BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 
BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 
CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 
CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 
IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS 
MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS 


“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 
50 Front St. East, TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 














R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—Exporter—CEREALS 


Manufacturers’ Exchange, 21 King St. E. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘“PRAMILLCO,’’ Toronto 
Codes: A BC 5th Edition, Bentley, Riverside 














CHOICEST 
CANADIAN 


HARD SPRING 


WHEAT 
AND 
PERFECT 
MILLING 
FACILITIES 
HAVE 
PLACED 
OUR 
PRODUCTS 
IN THE 
VAN 


The Dominion Flour 


ComPETITION 


Onty StirmuLates Our SALes 





—— 


OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


Branch Offices at Hatirax, QueBec and Toronto 














BRANDS 
| “Victory” 
“Prairie 
Blossom” 
“Woodland” 


“Homeland” 


MILLS 
MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 
BRANTFORD 


Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
Cable Address: 


*“DOMFLOUR” 
Riverside Code 


filis, Ltd. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Head Office, 






the package. 


is at your service. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 





If you have brands of flour on the market that are 
not selling as fast as you would like try improving 
Our bags will attract favorable atten- 
tion by their quality and appearance, thus creating 
a desire to buy. Our experience in designing brands 
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Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: ““DOMBAY" 


Office: CALCUTTA 
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J.G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR. 
President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” 


(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) 


Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 


“WOLF” 


(PATENT) 


Cable Address: ‘‘WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLes—MorTors 


DIESEL ENGINES 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES WILSON & Sons 
FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 
Pearl Barley and Feeds 


Correspondence solicited. 
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Cable Address: ““HALLGRAIN” All Codes Used 


Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Our excellent location and long experience 


Exporters:Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, 
insure service. Write for samples today. 


Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. 








Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 












RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 























Big—two ways 





In SIZE, of course. 
But so big in spirit, 
too, that you are al- 
ways sure of a full 
measure of financial 
service. 


FUTTUTTRTUTTETETYSYOYOTETEVIVETETITETIT 






















NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Minneapolis 























Affiliated with 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. 


Combined Resources 
$105,000,000 


















‘lour Mill 


THE FRASER COMPANY 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Special Patent 


Standard Patent 





Personal Effort Directed in Filling 
All Baking Requirements 





“GOLDEN LINK” 


“QUALITY LOAF” 


Excellent in Color, Texture, Volume and Absorption 


These Strong, Glutinous, Uniform Grades of Flour Contain 
All the Good Qualities of Any Flour, Regardless of Price 


Mills: Graceville, Minn, BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oakes, North Dakota MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















“Madelia’s Superlative” 


Strong— Well Milled—Bakérs Patent 
Guaranteed to Satisfy 














ATKINSON MILLING CO. Misiaiaia tea. ~—- NORTHLAND MILLING CO. 
0. MINNSAP CLs, ., 1,200 Barrels Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





‘Dandy ‘Dough 


Cflour 


Makes a Dandy 
Dough for every 


baker. 


CLARO MILLING COMPANY 
510 Security Bldg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














THE HiIGuHEst PrRIcED FLouR IN AMERICA AND WorTH ALL 





Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. 


It Costs 


Ning Midas Ylour 


MINNEAPOLIS 























Gs Fe 








Daniel Webster 


Gold Coin 


ndard Pa 


Pun Silver 


Very Fancy Clear 


Index 


nd Cles 


Rye F — 


nd Blended 


Bran, Middlings 
Red Dog 


Hominy Feed 
Rye Middlings 


Scratch and 
Chick Feeds 


Mashes and 
Developers 


Dairy Rations 
Corn Meal 
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Ww e Can Supply a Baker 


OT 


Stock a 


Flour and 
Freed Jobber 
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Quality and Service 












Daily Capacity, 
5,000 Barrels 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM; MINNESOTA 
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SINC E 1863 


Successors to Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
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AKING customers away from competitors is expen- 

sive business for a baker and for his competitor too. 
We know bakers who have increased their business from 
10% to 50% and all without fighting for the highly com- 
petitive price business. ‘They simply use 


E-A-CO or SUNBURST FLOUR 


and make a loaf of bread which tastes so good that 
their present customers eat twice as much of it. 


Simple, isn’t tt—and yet like so many simple things, 
at takes nerve to dc tt. 


EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 


General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














The standard 
that others 
strive toreach 









White Swan Flour 


have a reputation 
for quality — 


: 
BIG 
JO 


has made them 
famous. 
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SPRINGFIELD Miturnc Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 


F. A. Ruenrrz, President J. A. Rieck, Secretary-Treasurer 


















Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 


Wabasha, Minn., U. S. A. 





J.G. LAWRENCE, President 
W.B. Wess, Vice-President and Manager 
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THE STANDARD OF STANDARDS 





ERESOTA FLOUR 


PURE—WHOLESOME—NOT BLEACHED 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING Co. 


H. P. GALLAHER, Vice-Prestpent anp ManaGer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
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FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 









Helps the ‘Baker 


-Tlake a 
‘Better Loa if 












oelected 
‘Wheat 













Millers of High Grade Flours 


Rep WIinG, MINNESOTA 


The “Bixota” baker knows that increased 
profits come to producers of quality bread 


‘he RED WING MILLING Co. Mile of High Grade Fw 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


Fancy Short Patent 





PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 





DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 








APEX 
Extra Fancy Clear 










Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 












GREENLEAF 


**“A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 


ouperior Minneapolis, Minn. 


Milling 








BEST OF ALL Flour 
Again on the Market 


Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 








Empire Milling 
Minneapolis Co. Minnesota 








Marshall Flour Mills Co. 
**‘Marshall’s Best’’ 
Corn Exchange ~ys7~NEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Building 
Brokerage Connections Solicited 




















Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
















EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE High Grade Semolinas and Ryes STERLING 


Fancy Short Patent Best Bakers’ Patent 
Eastern Representatives—Harry R. Gordon Co., New York City 
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Wire esieyi 


FLOURS - 
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a 
/=Prooucer *-\\ 
(z= FLOUR 


The baker who checks 
net results carefully will 
find PRODUCER Flour 
gives a better yield--- 
more sound, appetizing 
loaves day after day. 





Milled by RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


General Offices Minneapolis. Branch Offices Boston, Buffalo, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Des Moines, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Denver 
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“By the authority of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress I command 
you to surrender.” These were the memorable words addressed to the English 
Commander at Ticonderoga by Colonel Ethan Allen of the Green Mountain Boys. 


Ethan Allen Flour 


is the result of a determination to make a 
flour which more than satisfies the baker. 
His bread surpasses the loaves of his com- 
petitors and he skims the cream of the trade. 


WELLS FLOUR MILLS 


WELLS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 





Mother Hubbard 


It’s S| N 13 Worth 
Better = Qe ; the 
Flour | | Difference 








MADE FOR 


Supreme Satisfaction in Bread 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


Mankato Minnesota 





INCORPORATED 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


= ees Aa kee 


HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAY 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St. PAUL 
MINNESOTA 





OUR BAKERS PATENT 


y V7 ALLED to make a better 

i " ; A loaf of bread—a loaf the 

pay Y baker can take pride in— 
inviting and satisfying. 


We solicit correspondence 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING MINNESOTA 














Osakis Milling Co. 
e Merchant HCillers 


Osakis, MINN. 


Hard Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Write or wire for prices. 




















> BREAD IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FOOD . 
s. 


3 


“Pride of Minnesota’ 


1,000 BARRELS EVERY DAY 


NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: CoRN EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Mills at Little Falls, Minn. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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We 
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Topsall 


A Better Spring Wheat Standard Patent 







The Baker’s best assurance of success— 
milled to a quality standard that has 
f won nation-wide recognition 


Always Dependable 


Chicago Office: 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
W. E. Axsricut, Mgr. 


New York Office: 
411 Produce Exchange 


_I | 








Minneapolis Malling Co. 
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reasons for the popularity of 


KOMO and 
PACEMAKER 


Saint Paul Milling Co. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





HEN discriminating buyers 

show a decided partiality for 
some particular brand,it usually means 
they are satisfied with the quality and 
price. If, for any reason, you are dis- 
satisfied with the flour you are using, 


it would pay you to investigate the 


Always Ace High 
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Ge FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in, and 
The Doubt and Trouble left out. 


Tennant ¢@ Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 
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MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: . 
Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 








RED RIVER MILLING COMPANY 


“CERES” Montana and North Dakota Wheat “No. Al” 


(Highest Quality used exclusively Highest Quality 
- ward Hard 
Spring Wheat Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 








SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MinneEapo.is 
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‘ey COMMANDER LION is a symbol of our responsibility to you. 
It is your protection in buying flour—your assurance of quality, value 
and satisfaction. 


From the careful selection of the finest of the world’s wheat to the satisfac- 
tion of your customers, Commander provides the highest degree of protection. 


In the great elevators of Commander is preserved the inherent quality of the 
finest wheat to insure year ’round uniformity of Commander Flour. 


In the mills continuous supervision is maintained over every process of manu- 
facture. Scientific tests are made in modern laboratories. Every precaution 
is taken to assure those high standards for which Commander is noted. 


Through modern, economical milling methods and continuous operation many 
— unusual savings are effected. These enable us to give you added quality 
without added cost—better flour—reasonably priced. 


You can have implicit confidence in the Commander Lion. It identifies a 
flour that is backed by all the resources of a milling organization that in 30 
years of operation has grown to be one of the largest in the world. 


COMMANDER MILLING Co. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





J The Commander Lion 


ty Better Flour—Reasonably Priced 


! 
Commander Flour 





“MINNESOTA MAKES THE BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD” 


ESUNE 
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Marcus JOHNSON, President 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Crookston Milling Company 


8S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


J.J. PADDEN, Vice President 





Northwestern \ 


Flour Exchange 


THE WEAVER COMPANY 


Tyler’s Wire Cloth 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Novadel Process Corporation 
Agents for } Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, 
Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 


MINN. 





Special Business Card Offer 


1,000 Finest QUALITY Kip Carbs in Raised 
Flezible Printing—either shiny emboss or 


dull copper-plate finishes. 

send copy, only $10.50. 
Busuyeti-Dan.auist Press 

324 Fourth Ave. So. 


No plates—just 


MINNEAPOLIS 

















New ULu 


New Ulm Roller Mill Company 











312 Marquette Ave. 


RED JACKET PATENT 
COMPASS WHITE RYE 


MINNESOTA 


W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 


Minneapolis 











C—APRONS: « 


25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 


(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
78 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


distribution plans gladly sent on request. 





Clerks, Bakers, 
Kids, Ladies, Ete. 


Samples, prices and 

















ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) 





MYSTIC MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 


Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels 


MINNESOTA 








Spring Wheat Flour 


40 Years of Service. 


for price list of tests. 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station 


FLOUR ANALYSES 


Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Know all the 


ualities of your flours. 

























Dakota Maid and 


Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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Specify the Dufour Cloth in your 
It will pay you to do so. 


contracts. 
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Agents in Minneapolis 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
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“WINGOLD” “WINONA” 


PREPPLPLPLLHPLLLEPLLLELPLELELPLLPEPH) 


e Minnesota Bk eads! 


CCORDING to the United States Bureau 


of Census, which has just announced the 
results of the last biennial census, Minnesota 
made MORE FLOUR THAN ANY OTHER 
STATE IN THE UNION. 


Minnesota manufactured 22,631,000 barrels of 
Flour in 1925,—about 73 million barrels more 
than the next largest producing state. 


Minnesota not only “Makes the Best Flour in 
the World” but it makes More Flour Than 
Any Other State. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA. 





“WINGOLD” Rye Flours 
“BOXER” “NORMANO?” 
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Flour Bags 


BEMIS Cotton Flour Bags, through greater strength, give 
greater service. 


Three Bemis mills weave the cloth for half-barrels, quarters, 
eighths and sixteenths, both bleached and unbleached. 


These mills use more than twenty million pounds of cotton a 
year. Each bale of cotton is sampled for staple, grade, character 
and color before it is put into process. Daily tests of yarnandcloth 
insure the strength. Each cloth must pass the standard set for it. 


Sell More of your Flour through Bemis Better Bags 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO ; SEATTLE BROOKLYN 
MINNEAPOLIS INDIANAPOLIS \ : WINNIPEG BUFFALO 
OMAHA MEMPHIS + on G HOUSTON WICHITA 

NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY et Mi PEORIA WARE SHOALS, S.C. 
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THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CHIRE ‘PROOF -PXULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 
Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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VICTOR A. CAIN, Paresipext ARTHUR S. CAIN, Vice-Pres. anp Treas. 
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Not many years ago millers sold 

“Bakers” grade to bakers and Pat- 

ent to family trade. Now bakers 

are buying more Patent, and in a 

few years, they will all be buying 
all Short Patent. 


ARCHER ranks high in 
loaf yield. 


The CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 























ij) completest of 
| systems of equip- 
ment for clean- 
ing and grinding 
it and for subse- 
quently separating pure flour parti- 
cles from that which is not flour, the 
best flour still has within itself an 
objectionable coloring matter in its oil 
which Nature would correct in time 
if the manufacturer and consumer 
could afford to wait long enough. 
The Alsop Electrical Process gives 
the desired results immediately, 
without the slightest harmful effects. 
Hence, it has become indispensable to 
the commercial production of high- 
grade flour. 















JOHN E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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o4| “new crop” flour. There is no reason to do so. 
5 > This old crop flour is probably the best ever pro- 
nee duced by millers of the Southwest. At present 
prices there is satisfactory baking profit in it for the baker. 
Instead of looking forward to new crop flour, it might be 
a good idea to keep a fair reserve of this superlatively fine 
flour you are getting right now. We believe the new 
wheat will be as fine as this—but we do not know yet. 


Buy “I-H” as you need tt. 
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Jor CA): 1Rkers 
ORACLE 

- Of Short Patent 

THUNDERBOLT 


4 P * - 
CH Reliable CTlour 


Ee Che ISMERT HINCKE MILLING CO. 


NW KANSAS CITY.MO. > 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 

59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 

166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il 
SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C 

649 Central Building, Seattle, 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo 


3, England 


Tiffany, 


Wash. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Henry Hann, Superintendent 


Main Office 
H. J. Parrrinee, President and 


Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnoxs, Vice President 


Rosert E. Sreriine, Editor 


Joun P. 











Cable Address: 


Tuomas A. Guirri, Circulation Manager 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bariey,C. F. G. Rarxes, WALTER QuackENBUSH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Rosert T. Beatrry, Northwestern Editor 
Carrout K. Micuenrer, Managing Editor 
Bropenrick, Asst. News Editor 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
““PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS 
Rosert E. Srerimc, Chairman of the 


” 


Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Beatty, Secretary 
L. C. Wixten, Cashier 


A. F. G. Ratxes, News Editor 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 


Year. Invariably in Advance, 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by Th The Miller Publishing Co. 
The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 
A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 7 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 7 


Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa 
Advertiser's Manufacturing Co., 
Wis. 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas 
Ltd., Calgary, 


Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Alberta, Can. 

Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Wis. 

American Bakers 
Louis, Mo. 

American Bakery Materials Co., 
onie, Wis. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 

American Flour Corporation, New York, 


7 


Machinery Co., 


Menom- 


American Maid. Flour Mills, Houston, 
Texas 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
Louis, Mo. 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio 
Areese Co., New York, N, Y 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 
Ark. 
Arkansas City Milling Co., 
City, Kansas 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirgus, 
Greece 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas............ 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 709 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... S07 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 717 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark SO1 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
New York, N. Y¥ 
Barnett & Record Co., 
Barr Shipping Corporation, 
N. ¥. 


Minneapolis 
New York, 


Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 7 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 
Louis, ete. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y 
Bjérnstad, Asbjirn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland } 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas 
Bravo, Alejandro, Jr., Mayaguez, 
Rico 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y¥ 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis. . 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland.. 


Porto 








Cc 


Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, 
worth, Kansas 
Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D.... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mlg. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Minn. 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y..... 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mlg. Co., 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas .. ° 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.,. 
Cooperatieve 5 nenetene nee 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, “Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, IIl...... 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y.... 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis.. 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon. e 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York. 
Curry, James P., Chicago, Ill 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


D 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Davison, C. C., Milling —_ 
m F. ° 

Dawson & Seaver, New York, 'N. Zuccooe 


Leaven- 


Geneva, 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... 


Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio......., 
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Wilbur, Wash. 7 


Minneapolis 818, 8 








De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, III. 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming .. eoccces 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich. ..cse- 
Dilworth, C. w.. “Chicago, Ill... 
Dizengoff, M., Jaffa, Palestine 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York. N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn. .... cecccee 
Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China. 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 
Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. .... ° 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, IIll.... 
Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 
Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. ... ime 
Empire Flour Mills, “Lta., 
Ont. . 
Empire Milling Co., “Minneapolis. 
Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla.......... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn, .... . cocccecs 
Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis....... 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ...... 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olis e coece 
Excelsior Flour Mills, ‘Kansas City, Mo.. 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D..........06. 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y. ° 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland .........s..eeeeee0. 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y... 707, 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Heleingfore, Fimlane .ccrcccccccccccce 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
BPOCHS: .cccccese e ° 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 
MORDONE ccccccccccccccoccoscesccecs 
Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 


Gal, Charles, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England.. 7 
Gelber’s Handelmuatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Commission Co., Kansas City... 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md....... 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 7 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co....... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal........... 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 787 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D.. 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich ee 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 7 
Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St 
Cloud, Minn. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Sille, TOMAS .ccccese eoeee 
Green & Gowlett, London, England 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis 
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Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
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Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 
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Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
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Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
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Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 
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Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
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Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
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Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
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Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
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Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
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Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 
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Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City. 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
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Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
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Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 727 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland S800 

W 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co... 810 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 696 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 797 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 798 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

KANSAS cccccccocccccccevcccesceseeses 7388 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 

WO “WHOM. 6.05066 00 6 su eeeenaccsons 725 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 703 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 

TERMGRS coc cdceseccocscsecscceseceeces 787 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 726 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

Dalles, OCPOMOR cc ccccvcssesvaeccccces 724 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 4 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

SOBRG, Eis cece cscecccevsosesevisvccns 796 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland.. 799 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 727 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 820 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 789 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis...... 796 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 722 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 816 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 800 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 805 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, Omt. ccccccccesccccvcccesscce 803 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 694 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 784 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 712 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 

VRe ceccccvcccnsesvcscececeseseccceee 798 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co........... 722 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y¥... 797 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 787 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 692 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

Wy TOE 0 vv iccneerssncconececesss 696 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. 795 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 799 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 725 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mlg. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 789 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 799 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 789 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 806 
Winter Bros., London, England........ 799 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 722 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 798 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 800 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 701 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 788 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 806 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England... 799 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 804 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.... 719 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 794 

xX 
Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 
Y 
Young, D. P., & Co., Carbondale, Ill.... 796 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 798 
Z 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 788 
Ziebold Flour Mill Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 79% 


Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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Recommended for Quality 


HE greatest recommendation of the quality 

of Chase Bags is the large proportion of the 
country’s bag users who put their bag problems 
in our hands for solution. These users know that 
the Chase Bag Company, backed by eighty years 
of experience, is best organized and equipped to 
work out attractive, dependable and economical 
containers, be they of burlap, cotton or paper or 
combinations of these materials. They know 
also that we cannot afford to jeopardize their en- 
dorsement of quality by a single faulty shipment. 
Your packing problems will receive instant atten- 
tion when made known to any Chase Branch or 


Sales Office. 


CHASE \Bac Co. 


Branches: 

Milwaukee Bag Co., Milwaukee,Wis. :: Northern Bag Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chase Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn. :: Chase Bag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chase Bag Co., Goshen, Ind. : Chase Bag Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 3 Chase Bag Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Chase Bag Co., New Orleans, La. 


Sales Offices: 
New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston. 
Affiliated Company THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY lhazgrin Falls, Ohio 
Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 
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